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Blank Cartridges 


ARE DIFFERENT from other blanks in two respects: 


GHEY SELL BETTER. 
GHEY SHOOG LOVDER.. 


There is always a great demand for U. M. C Blanks. 
The boys want the U kind. 

The S. & W. sizes, because of the bevel crimp, special 
powder and wadding, have a reputation, 

We can fill all orders this year, 





New Catalogue. 


Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0., 


SAVES 
Time, Belts, 313 BROADWAY, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Money. 
GreatestStrength 
TOAPY FuusHEDvowr With Least Metal. 

Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Excelsior Straight-Way Back Pressure Valve. 


This valve has no dash pots, springs, guides or complicated levers to get 
out of order. It is simple, reliable and well made. Never sticks, and can be 
relied upon at all times when using exhaust steam for heating ; or when used 
as a relief, or free éxhaust on a condénsing plant, it has no equal. It is noise- 

less and free from any complicated attachments. 
Iron and Steel Sheets 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Black and Galvanized 


Plain and Painted THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING C60, 


Flat, Corrugated and 
ee 90 Gat HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successer te SEE 
va eee STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MFG. CO. enantio 


Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets Se et oe Ll, eee eins aie ie, ae 
W. Dewees Wood Company’s ‘ : mM AG N Oo LL. I A mM ) > TA LL. a 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building 

New York 

Manufacturers of all varieties of 





Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 





Planished Iron 
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ANSONIA Brass 


»” COPPER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


Ingot Copper. 
Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Boiler and Condenser Tubes, 
Seamless Tubes. 

99 John Street, - - New York. 


OOO88888 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 

SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
‘TO 36 IN. DIAM. 
How Yo York Office, 288 Broadway, Postal Tel- 


dg 
Chicago lOffice, 602 Fisher B Blig. 
Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and 


WATERBURY HRBSS 6 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


N. Y. Store, No, 122 to No, 130 Centre St. 
Providence Store, No. 131 Dorrance S8t., 
and No, 152 Eddy St. 


Poe’s sian fa “We” 
“Fold yon-Carrsie Metal,’ 


Suitable for Spinning, Drawing, Stamp- 
ing and Jewelers’ Work. 


Brass, German Silver, Bronze and 
Copper in Sheets, Wire, Rods, Brazed 
and Seamless Tubing. 
Shells, 


wares of every description. 


Deoxidized Babbitt. 
NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Metallic Eye- 


lets, Ferrules and small brass 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., ' 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates, 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected’ Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Bianks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


TSN eee AG Ue Tt 


cS s8-:74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
NEE RIT ONG CCUM ES TICM UTIDTITIT Meek ALAS 


BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 


Founders, Finishers. 
W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETURS OF THE 
Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 
Brazicrs’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bolt and Sheathing 
COPPER, 
COPPER WwyiReny AND Rivers. 
Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


THE PLUME & Atwood M6. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WioiR EG 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere- 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c 


29 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL t 
Taomaston, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 


Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 
DEPOTS: 
CHICAGO, 


FACTORIES ¢ 


ERATE, CONN. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 


Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co. 
DEALERS IN , 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur |. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


“Dealeh-Ligit” 


OIL and GAS 


Bicycle Lantems. 


Send for Circulars and Electrotypéc. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


© Manep N.Y. 17 No 7th 8t., Patiates 
8 to 87 Pearl St.. Bosto: ~— 


> Ege ¢ | F 
*. Guaranteed. 


R. A. HART, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


No better counter 
- made. 
4 Wheel, $3.00 
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Dome of the New Chicago Government Build- The building consists of steel frame work with a 
ing. facing of granite. The contractors for the erection of 

aditigieceicciaae the frame work were originally the Hansell-Elcock 

The accompanying illustration shows the steel con Foundry Company of Chicago and the J. G. Wagner 
struction of the dome for the new building now being Company of Milwaukee. These two companies worked 
erected in Chicago which is to be used for post office in co-operation with each other until the absorption of 
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THE DOME OF THE NEW CHICAGO GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


and other purposes of the United States Government. the J. G. Wagner Company by the American Bridge 
This buiiding is of a totally different design from the Company. Since that time the Hansell-Elecock Foundry 
conventional Government structure in our large cities. Company have had exclusive control of the steel construc- 


It fills an entire block. The main structure is in the tion. A noteworthy point in the completion of the building 
form of a Greek cross, each of the four arms being six was reached a short time since, when the frame work 
stories high, the corners being filled to the hight of two of the dome attained its full hight. This is the stage 
stories. From the center of the pile rises a dome. reached at the time the photograph was taken, which 
o 
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was used for our iliustration. The total quantity of 
steel used in the construction of this building is about 
10,000 tons, of which the approximate quantity used in 
the dome was 1200 tons. The frame of the dome is of 
truss construction, each truss carrying three floors. 
Four trusses of 20 tons each and 8 plate girders of 10 
tons each were utilized. The size of the beams used in 
the dome ranged from 5 to 24 inches. The hight of the 
dome above the roof of the main building is 167 feet 9 
inches. The perpendicular hight of the arch line is 76 
feet 6 inches. The distance from the ground to the top 
of the dome is 295 feet 4 inches. The diameter of the 
dome at the widest part is 94 feet 2 inches. A flag pole 
00 feet in hight extends above the dome. In hoisting the 
material for the construction of the dome a steam 
crane at the top was used, all material being hoisted 
through the center. ‘The arches were raised in sections 
and assembled at the top. The dome will present a 
striking appearance not only by reason of its great size, 
but also because of its ornamentation. It will be 
covered with tile overlaid with gold leaf. Huge copper 
eagles will be used as a frieze at the base of the arch, 
each of which will be 16 to 18 feet high, with 23 feet 
spread between the tips of the wings. 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DuLuTH, MINN, June 18, 1902.—Preparations are in 
active progress for the annual meeting of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute, that will -convene in Duluth 
and on the Minnesota ranges in August for its regular 
sessions The meetings for business and for the presen- 
tation of papers will be held at Duluth, and the tour of 
the ranges will take place during the week. A special 
train of Pullman cars will be provided for the members, 
and these will be carried by the railroads in such a 
way as to cover the more interesting points of the dis- 
trict very fully. The meeting is expected to be one of 
the most interesting sessions ever held by the institute, 
and it is probable there will be a very large attendance, 
both of members throughout the Lake Superior region 
and of others from outside. The customary date of 
meetings is in the early part of the year, and that of 
1901 was held in February, at Houghton. An earlier 
meeting had been held in Minnesota at such time of 
year that no very exact survey of open pit or other 
operations singular to the Mesaba range could be had, 
and it was decided to hold the 1902 meeting at such 
time that not only would operations be in full swing, 
but that mining superintendents would be far enough 
along with their work of the season that they could give 
time to the visitors. This being the case, it is expected 
that the session will be especially interesting and full 
of information. 

Lake shipments of ore have been hampered the past 
two weeks by the blockade at the Sault canals. This 
blockade was the result of an accident to the interna- 
tional railway bridge across the canal above the Ameri- 
can locks; the United States Steel Corporation’s barge 
“Madeira ’”’ ran into the bridge and knocked it off its 
settings. This was the fault of the bridge tender, who 
did not swing the bridge opén for the barge, and the lat- 
ter was unable to stop. The trifling accident proved an 
object lesson of the importance of navigation through 
the canals on both sides the river, as during the six days 


of the blockade the Canadian Canal, though longer than ° 


either of the two American locks, was utterly unable 
to care for the business. Before the bridge was swung 
into position, after six days, the press of ships at the 
Canadian lock had become so great that more than 100 
vessels were tied up, and the number was increasing by 
a score or more daily. This, though the canal was 
worked continuously and with the utmost speed. This 
delay to ships resulted in placing but few boats at ore 
docks for the week, and traific was slackened clear 
back to the furthest corners of mines. Now the diffi- 
culty has been remedied and boats have been running, 
but they have become so bunched that ‘trouble will be 
occasioned for some time. June this year will not pass 
the freight that the same month did in 1901. 

Tuere is a great deal of talk in local papers and else- 
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where of the finds that are being made north of the in- 
ternational boundary line, on Steep Rock Lake and in a 
region running westerly from the Atikokan range. Much 
of this talk has been based upon very unreliable infor- 
mation, and it is probably safe to say that until there 
is a great deal more information the reports are to be 
placed in the “important if true” class. Exploration 
is under way there on a considerable scale, and by the 
fall much should be known. 

Ore dock work for the Great Northern road at the 
head of Lake Superior is completed for the year, and the 
road now has two docks, the larger of which is 1500 feet 
long, 73 feet high to track deck and 65 feet wide, with a 
storage capacity of 86,000 gross tons. Though not the 
longest, it is the largest ore dock in the world. Changes 
are being made in the management of the J. J. Hill ore 
interests, necessitated by the purchase of the subordi- 
nate Eastern Minnesota road by the main system. The 
Eastern has been that portion of the Great Northern sys- 
tem through which the freight business of that great 
line of roads has been concentrated into Lake Superior 
terminals, both from the transcontinental line, the St. 
*aul and Minnesota branches and the ore range division. 
Consequently it has had a traffic far greater than that 
of the main system, and almost equal in density to that 
of the most important freight roads of the United States. 
The ore traffic will be maintained under separate man- 
agement, though the road is absorbed, and will be han- 
dled by D. M. Philbin of Duluth, who has been in charge 
for years, as manager of mines. The road will probably 
continue to offer properties they can mine to independent 
mining and steel making interests in such a way as to 
permit them to enter the ore field. The road is not, how- 
ever, making any more such contracts with mining com- 
panies as it did make a few years ago. 

The activity on the Western Mesaba range, in Itasca 
County, continues, and more drills than ever are going 
in there. Many of these explorers are men without 
knowledge of the business, either practical or theo- 
retical; and it is not probable that results will be star- 
tling. But some good finds have been made and more 
are sure to be. The ores of the district, though lean and 
sandy, are far better than many Southern ores, and are 
sure to come into use in due time. The field is about the 
last chance for exploration, so many consider, upon the 
Mesaba range, and for that reason lands are more or less 
thoroughly prospected there that would otherwise be 
disregarded. It is probable that 30 drills and double 
that number of test pitting crews are now working there, 
from the Mississippi River easterly into town 57-22, a 
distance along the formation of about 18 miles. 

The United States Geological Survey, that last year 
finished the mapping of the Mesaba range as far west 
as the center of range 21, is at work again checking up 
its former operations, and extending its completed sur- 
veys westerly along the formation toward the Missis- 
sippi. This done, a second map will be issued carrying 
the valuable survey as far as possible. It is quite re- 
markable that the work of the survey, so far as mapped, 
is so closely borne out as it is by actual field operations. 
Time after time the closeness of mappings by the sur- 
vey has been proved by work done with great care after 
the publication of the Government’s map, and I do not 
know of a single instance where the map has been 
shown to be inaccurate to any considerable extent. If 
the western end of the range is mapped as closely the 
survey can well claim a triumph. D. E. W. 


oO 


The Largest Cantilever Bridge. 


The cantilever bridge now being erected across the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal will have a length of 
1800 feet for the central span, which is 90 feet longer 
than the present Forth bridge in England. The two 
shore spans will be each 500 feet in length. The bridge 
will be 6214 feet wide and will carry two steam railway 
tracks in the center and a single electric railway and 
highway on either side. From the top of the caisson to 
the coping the piers will be 57 feet high, and the high- 
est point of the superstructure above the coping will be 
330 feet. The piers are of granite backed with concrete 
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and the towers are of steel throughout. It is expected 
that the substructure and shore spans will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 





The College Man in Industrial Works. 





BY W. F. LAKE, BUFFALO. 





A survey of the foremost industrial establish- 
ments of this country need not be more than casual to 
determine the prominence of positions held by men of 
technical training. Naturally, there will always be 
found those who are lucratively employed as a result 
of influence or relation, but the remarks of this article 
refer only to those who attain distinction solely as a re- 
sult of their worth. To-day we find a growing tendency 
to recognize that men from the scientific schools are of 
appreciable value to the progressive industrial institu- 
tion. A most forcible illustration of this fact is the ex- 
isting condition at the best engineering schools this 
year—namely, that they have calls for many more 
graduates than are being turned out. These men enter 
the manufacturing world with the authority of the 
college to affix M.E. or B.S. to their names. Many of 
them, with the intutition of good judgment, inborn or 
possibly acquired at the university, omit the title until 
it shall have been earned by some years of practical ex- 
perience. 

A more kindly feeling in general exists toward the 
technical man in the machine shops, the drafting rooms 
and other departments of works than there did years 
ago. Yet, withal, a good deal of prejudice against their 
eause still prevails in some establishments. This will 
continue to steadily decrease proportionally as the 
standard of intelligence of working mechanics is raised. 
For this evolution thanks are due in a large measure 
to the correspondence schools and the evening classes 
in mechanics conducted in the large cities. 

The writer has recently visited a number of the lead- 
ing engineering schools throughout the country, and an 
examination of the various college enrollments shows a 
larger number entered on the list of engineering stu- 
dents than ever before. The colleges are erecting new 
buildings and providing for larger increases in enroli- 
ment than ever before. While the commercial world is 
enjoying at present a period of unparalleled prosperity, 
it is not due to this entirely that the college bred me- 
chanie finds ready employment at the eémpletion of his 
course. It is safe to say that this phenomenal growth 
and development of trade does not in any measure com 
pare with the increase in the total number of men grad- 
uated in mechanical engineering who are well placed 
with manufacturing houses. The reason is apparent. 
As a net result their services are found valuable, not 
only in working toward a maximum factory output at 
minimum expense and time, but in other work in the 
establishment. 

If the original idea of schools of mechanical tech- 
nology was only to train men to a high standard for 
shop work, then the ultimate usefulness of such institu- 
tions was not apparent at their inception. It is true 
that not many years ago there was little or no thought 
of the senior students entering the business department 
of a manufacturing institution, and the college faculties 
did not advance the idea nor endeavor to so locate their 
men. But to-day we find the technical man doing very 
effective work in the executive departments of business. 
As an engineer salesman, often his record is a good pace 
setter for those of longer experience. His ability to 
conceive an efficient installation on reviewing the condi- 
tions to be met and familiarity with technical and me- 
chanical detail of the plant are fruitful factors. This 
has been but a natural outgrowth. 

There is essentially a great distinction between the 
business world and the university. So the college grad- 
uate should be taken at the outset as he is, an employee 
without experience, but having a foundation upon which 
may be built a most efficient career. From the time 
he enters the office door he must build upon that founda- 
tion, following the ideas and suggestions of his em- 
ployer. The first year, or more it may be, is practically 
a post-graduate course, adapting him to the specific ‘line 
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of his employer's business He will appreciate the close 
personal relation with men capable of guiding his steps, 
who realize his difficulties and can stimulate his efforts. 
The eredit of that employee's success is the employers 
as well as his own. The employer looks for and Tre- 
ceives a great deal of originality of thought and treat- 
ment of mechanical subjects from technical men. Close 
relationship with the active business department tends 
to mold and develop these qualities into lines of ultimate 
commercial value. 

From the English point of view it is observed that 
the American college president is essentially a business 
man: that he runs the halls of learning like a great fac- 
tory; that he appoints instructors who know that they 
must do certain work during the term sufficient to bring 
out their best energy; that their vacations will be so oc- 
cupied as to inject new vigor into their work the follow- 
ing season. This is the machinery of the institution. 
But however good that machinery is, or the degree of 
perfection it may in future reach, it may never be ex- 
pected to wholly fit the college man to the work he is to 
pursue. 

The requests for men from manufacturing establish- 
ments which are made to eollegeiate institutions are in- 
teresting. It must be admitted that a good many of 
them show a lack of forethought as to what is to be 
done with the men. As an example, the writer saw one 
letter from a manufacturer of small machines and tools 
requesting a dozen men. The correspondent gave no 
clue as to what the men were expected to do, what 
would be their opportunity for advancement, or any- 
thing that could interest a man who had spent four 
vears in active study and incidentally laid out what is to 
him. if he has had to earn it. a great deal of money. 
In another instance the manager of a growing electrical 
firm desired to employ the entire graduating class of a 
mechanical college. It is possible that he intended to 
turn these men loose about his plant, in which case 
there is no doubt but that some of them at least in due 
course would have made their services felt. Similar 
propositions are annually made to technical schools by 
a number of the largest American industrial institu- 
tions. This willingness to “take the goods without 
seeing them ’’ shows a wholesome interest in the prod- 
uct of the mechanical schools. But this is scarcely the 
ideal way of making engagements. The student of to- 
day, who completes a course involving an exacting 
curriculum, intuitively has the idea of investigation and 
discrimination. His training encourages him to acquire 
this. If he has not a fully formulated plan of the work 
he is to enter after commencement, he will at least 
examine very carefully into whatever may be offered 
before coming to a conclusion. 

A higher moral and scholastic standard for graduate 
mechanical engineers is fixed by the college and de 
manded by the business w‘ rld at the present time than 
at any previous period, and it is still on the upward 
trend. The requirements in class, the general college 
influence and the very atmosphere of the campus com- 
bine to encourage this growth. But since the inception 
of the world men have oceupied different stations as a 
result of varying energy and resources, and the college 
man is no exception. His education ean never wholly 
change his nature. No Hall of learning will ever evolve 
itself into a marvelous*ma ‘hine through which charac 
ters and brains of all kinds may pass and turn out 


perfected product in every particular 
-_ 


The erection of the new West Allis shops of the Allis 
Chalmers Company has been seriously delayed by the 
slow delivery of structural steel. The contractors are 
now at work on the pattern shop and foundry. The 
company have about 10 machines in operation in the 
first shop. The steel work for the erection shop and a 
portion of the brick work is completed. This is also 
true of the second shop, and the third is well advanced 
and in the course of 10 or 15 days the steel we rk for the 
three units, including the erecting shop, will be com- 


pleted. A description of the novel arrangement of these 


shops was printed in The Iron Age under date of Febru 


ary 28, 1901. 
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The Molding Machine.* 


Ss. H. STUPAKOFF, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Flasks. 


ralk to a foundryman about flasks and you will touch 
another sore spot.. No wonder, for flasks are a contin- 
ual drain on the exchequer. Founders will tell you that 
if it were not for the cost of flasks there might be some 
profit in the business. ‘They admit that they are a 
necessity, but invariably think them an unavoidable 
nuisance, a source of constant annoyance, loss and ex- 
pense; and, in fact, the greatest evil of the foundry. It 
is often thought that every cent spent on the construc- 
tion and maintenance of flasks is just so much money 
thrown into the gutter. 

But luckily, all the opinions on this subject do not 
run in the same direction. There are many founders 
who have gone through it who hold and prove that bad 
flasks give bad results, are false economy and point to 
poor judgment. They argue, and justly so, that money 
spent judiciously for a good flask equipment, especially 
for a good set of stock flasks, and a liberal sum set aside 
and used for their maintenance, is a good investment 
An expenditure of this kind is mainly a matter of first 
cost, and is fully justified by the results. 

The founder who knows a good thing when he sees 
it will also know how to take care of it. He will not 
permit his flasks to be abused and thrown out into the 
yard, where they are exposed to the deteriorating effects 
of the weather. He will keep them under roof and guard 
them against all possible damage. Nobody will question 
the fact that bad flasks are more than likely the prin- 
cipal cause of loss of time and of castings. Yet how 
many are there who will anxiously try to save and 
stint in this direction ? Give vour molder good material, 
good facilities, and nbove all, let him have good flasks, 
and you have a right to expect a good day’s work, and 
that of good quality. 

300d flasks are especiaily important in machine or 
plate molding. In fact, to insure good results from mold- 
ing machines the flasks used must be practically per- 
fect. They should be constructed so as to insure a firm 
holding of the molding sand. They should be made 
stiff, light and durable. The flask pins should be ac- 
curately fitted. If flasks are made in sets they must 
be absolutely interchangeable. When copes and drags 
are put together they should not rock or shake side- 
ways. The pins should be firm and square with the 
flask surface; and while they must not bind, on the other 
hand they must not fit too loosely. 

Ordinary shop made wooden flasks, such as are used 
in most foundries, are not likely to give good results in 
molding machine practice, but if carefully and sub- 
stantially made and perfect in all other respects there is 
no reason why their application in machine molding 
should be absolutely condemned. 

Iron flasks are always preferable, more especially 
because they do not shrink, warp or get out of joint. 
Pressed steel flasks, if they could be procured, would 
answer still better. If wooden flasks are used they 
should be provided with an iron ring at their face, which 
ring should serve not only as & tie and alignment, but 
also as a base for securing the flask pins. 


Flask Pins, 


Turned tapering flask pins give the best satisfaction 
in flasks for machine molding. Part of the pin is usually 
turned down to a square shoulder with a thread at its 
lower end, the cylindrical portion is fitted into a cor- 
responding hole in the flask lug and permanently se- 
cured thereto by a nut. A better way is to ream taper- 
ing holes in the flask lugs, make the lower ends of the 
pins accordingly and drive them lightly into place. Thus 
a few pins will answer for any number of flasks, as 
they can be removed as soon as the flasks are closed 
and clamped together. Freater care can thus be be- 
stowed upon their production, as the increased cost is 
but a small item, and when not in use they can be easily 


* Read before the meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Boston, June, 1902. 
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removed from their sockets and bolts, flasks and pins 
can be easily and properly taken care of. 

A convenient way to remove such taper shank pins is 
shown in Fig. 1. A piece of flat iron or a flask clamp 
is used as a lever by placing it between the lower end 
of the taper shank and the rounded top edge of a ful- 
crum lug. which may form a part of the side of the 
flask, and which should be located 1 or 2 inches out of 
alignment with regard to the center line of the flask pin. 
A prolongation of these lugs may also form the handle 
of the flask. A slight pressure or a light tap with the 
hammer will loosen the pins from their sockets, where- 
upon they may be easily withdrawn. The B. & S. 
Standard is recommended as the most suitable taper for 
these taper shank flask pins. Accurate reamers are al- 
Ways obtainable in exact duplicates, and their use in- 
sures absolute uniformity. 

It may not be out of place to caution against the mal- 
treatment of the ends of these flask pins, which is bound 
to cause trouble and annoyance. There is not much 
likelihood to injure the pins if mallets of either raw- 
hide, wood, lead or copper are used for driving them in 
or out. As an additional precaution, to protect them 
from injuty it is desirable to have them case hardened. 
Care should be taken that the flask pins do not spring 
or bend during the hardening process; if they do, this 
fault should be corrected before they go into service, for 


e/ 


1. Fig. 2. 
Removing Taper Shank Pins. How to Use Round Pins. 
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bent or sprung pins are unfit for use. Little or no trouble 
will be experienced with good tool steel pins. 

It is common practice to arrange the flask pin lugs in 
such a manner that a space of about 4 inch or more 
is left between them when the flask is closed. Thus, no 
attention need be paid to the small quantity of molding 
sand, which inadvertently collects and packs around the 
base of the pins while the flask is being filled, but which 
would otherwise form an obstruction in the closing up 
of the flask. These spillings must be removed if the 
faces of the lugs are on a level with the parting edge of 
the flask. 

It is sometimes troublesome to close or open flasks 
which are provided with well fitting round flask pins, as 
molding sand or dust will unavoidably adhere to them. 
This difficuty may be overcome to a great extent by re- 
moving a portion of the cylindrical part of the pin by 
either flattening or grooving, as shown in the cross sec- 
tion, Fig. 2. 

Constant use of flasks of this kind will eventually 
wear out not only the flask pins, but also the sockets of 
their corresponding mates. They cannot possibly be 
kept absolutely clean, and the sand will keep on cutting 
until the defect must be remedied. It is an easy matter 
to exchange the worn out pin for a new one, but it is 
not so easy to correct the fault in the flask pin socket, 
unless, indeed, it was provided with a removable bush- 
ing in the first place. This, when necessary, can be re- 
placed with the same facility as the pin. This is a point 
but rarely observed. To get perfectly satisfactory serv- 
ice out of a flask it is, nevertheless, quite as important 
a matter as all the others which were mentioned above. 

The makers of molding machines are undoubtedly 
very wel] aware of all the requirements, which are cov- 
ered by the observance of these little details; they will 
appreciate their importance and must admit that they 
are essential to make their machines a success. Yet to 
my knowledge these facts have never been mentioned. 
Is this information kept from the founder purposely, 
that he may not be scared from the purchase of ma- 
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chines ? If he should be told all this he might, in the 
irst place, think of the expense, and next that his mold- 
ers cannot get used to refinements of this kind—which, 


«by the way, is not a very creditable opinion. But if he 


buys one or more of the machines offered he cannot help 
finding all this out before long, to his own chagrin. By 
that time, perhaps, he has made up his mind to throw 
the thing in the scrap pile, or, if he persists, because he 
knows that others have succeeded, he will be compelled 
to pay dearly for his experience. He could have had 
this experience in the first place, and at a reasonable 
price, had he been furnished not only with the machine, 
but at the same time with jigs, sample flasks, pins, &c., 
and, above all, with necessary information to which he 
was justly entitled. 

It should be taken into consideration that not all 
founders, foremen and molders are expert engineers or 
machinists, nor can they be expected to be fully versed 
in all the intricacies of machine design, mechanical laws 
and movements. To convince them and to demonstrate 
that machine molding is superior in every respect and 
more economical than the process of hand molding, in 
which line they themselves are experts, they need all 
available assistance, and must be taught from the very 
beginning the principles of the construction of the ma- 
chines, the scope of their utility, their application and 
the importance of accessories and the essential parts in 
all minor details. Many failures to introduce the mold 
ing machine into foundries, to establish and to maintain 
their reputation as labor savers can be traced to the lack 
of intelligible instructions sent with them by their mak- 
ers, and be it intention or neglect, the withholding of this 
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Fig. 3.—Plate with Guide Pin Holes. Fig. 4 Test Pin. 


founded with these guide pins, as they will never an- 
swer the purpose. In order that misconceptions in this 
respect may be avoided, this term will be adhered to in 
what follows, and strict distinction will be made be- 
tween flask pius and guide pins wherever they may be 
mentioned in the course of this work. 

rhe guide pin holes G and G', Fig. 3, are preferably 
arranged on opposite ends of the plate, in even multi- 
ples of an inch, and equidistant from its center and on 
a line dividing the plate into two equal rectangles. There 
are exceptional cases in which three or four guide pins 
must be used. The most serious objection against this 
arrangement is the greater difficulty experienced in 
locating the patterns correctly. 

Accuracy in preparing the plates becomes of the ut- 
most importance, as the magnitude of all errors oc- 
curring in the original laying out is doubled by each 
subsequent operation. The guide pin holes should be 
drilled and reamed out at right angles to the surface of 
the plate, and it is advisable to provide them with 
hardened and ground steel bushings. All guide pins 
should be of uniform diameter irrespective of the size 





Fiy. 5.—Finding Center of Plate. 
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information does more or less harm to all parties inter 
ested, and retards the world’s industrial progress. 


Jigs. 

The deduction arrived at in the foregoing chaptel 
might make it appear that plated patterns are net likely 
to find an extensive use in jobbing foundries, whereas 
this is really not altogether the case. There is no doubt 
that plate molding in its present shape, or rather as 
ordinarily applied, is practically excluded from jobbing 
shops. But if a plate is used in connection with a 
suitable jig, specially prepared for the purpose, objec- 
tions are not ovly overcome, but the application and use 
of plates offer excellent advantages, even in such cases 
where only a small number of castings of the same pat- 
tern are required at one time. At best, the economic 
use of plated patterns is limited by the shape and size 
of the castings. The fundamental principle involved 
in their construction and application must be fully un- 
derstood by the user, if satisfactory results are expected. 

Irrespective of its relation to the molding machine, it 
would seem that this subject—on its own merits—is of 
such importance that it should be investigated by all 
foundrymen. It shoukd specially interest the majority 
of our members. I have therefore somewhat enlarged 
the scope of this treatise on the molding machine by 
including a detailed study of the construction and 
modus operandi of this particular contrivance. 

To begin with, it should be understood that all plates 
are provided with guide pin holes, which are accurately 
fitted to corresponding guide pins forming part of the 
flasks. Unless special flasks are used in connection with 
such plates the customary flask pins should not be con- 


of the plate. <A pair of test pins should be kept on hand, 
which snugly fit the guide pin holes; one-half of one of 
their ends should have been cut down to about % inch 
in length, leaving as remainder exactly one-half of the 
cylindrical portion, Vig. 3. If these test pins are in- 
serted into their respective holes and a straight edge 
be placed against their flattened faces it will serve for 
locating the base or the center line of the plate, for 
marking off and laying out the dowel pin holes, arrang- 
ing the patterns and checking off all work relating to it. 

The exact location of the center of the plate, and 
likewise the center of the flask, is found by dividing 
the base line from center to center guide pin hole into 
two equal parts. Let us drill a hole, C, in this place, 
‘ig. 4, and let this hole serve as the starting point for 
future operations. Now we will assume that we have 
procured a try square with a row of holes drilled in 
each of its legs; these holes are spaced equally—say 1 
inch apart—care being taken that each row stands ex- 
actly in a straight line, and that both rows include an 
exact angle of 90 degrees. We place this square in 
such a manner on our plate that the hole in its apex 
corresponds with the center hole © of our plate, and 
insert a good fitting dowel pin through both. Thus we 
are able to shift the square over the whole surface of 
the plate by turning it around the center pin. Next we 
bring one leg of the square over the base line of the 
plate and insert a second dowel pin (which may be 
shouldered if necessary) through G into the correspond- 
ing hole of our square. Secured in this manner the 
square should be absolutely rigid and should not shake 
to right or left on the surface of the plate. We now 
drill one hole each into the plate through the guides 
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H and 1 of the square, then we remove the pin from 
G, turn the square around the center pin over 90 de- 
grees, so that one of its legs points upward and the 
other one to the left, insert a dowel through the hole 
in the leg pointing upward into the top hole I’ of the 
plate, and drill the hole H’; finally we turn it again 
over 90 degrees, secure it in the same manner as before, 
and drill the hole I’. Fig. 4 illustrates the square 
in the first position as located on the plate; the holes 
H’? and I*°, which are drilled subsequently, are shown 
in faint lines. We shall call these holes, in the future, 
** pilot in order to distinguish them from others 
These four pilot holes include an 
rectangle or and each opposite pair is 
uniform distances from the center of plate 
understood that it is not abso 


holes,” 
in the same plate. 
exact 
located at 
and flask. It will be 
lutely necessary to employ the square for drilling the 
pilot holes. Tor instance, after one plate has been pre- 
pared in this manner this plate can serve as a jig for 
drilling any number of additional plates in the same 
manner by a single Such an original or master 
if all holes are provided 


square, 


setting. 


plate is especially serviceable 


rHE 


with good steel bushings. The pilot holes in connection 
with the center hole will serve us hereafter as guides 
for locating pattern dowels. 

Our object in view is to use this plate as a base for 
any and all suitable patterns, and as an illustration 
we will arrange it tor the reception of patterns of a 
globe valve and a bib cock. We will assume that the 
patterns are all in good shape and properly parted. 
However, they shall originally not have been intended 
for use with either molding machine or drawplate. Our 
plate and flask are of a suitable size, but the job is in 
a hurry—as all jobs are—and we must get out quite ¢ 
number of these castings to-day. What are we going to 
do about it? Take my advice and make it in the old 
fashioned way, unless you are provided with a suitable 
jig plate and an inexpensive but a good small drill 
press, which was never used by your blacksmiths or 


vard laborers, but was expressly reserved for this pur- 
pose only, was always under the care of a mechanic 


who understood how to handle it and who took pride 


in keeping it in good shape. 

This jig plate, Fig. 3, should be provided with a 
number of holes, two rows of which, at least, are drilled 
exactly in the same manner as those in the above men- 
tioned square; the balance are laid our preferably, but 
not necessarily so, in straight and parallel lines, all equi- 
distant from each other. Its dimensions should be suf- 
ficient to cover one corner, or one-fourth, of your pattern 
plate. 

If these things are part of your equipment you will 
have easy sailing, and you will be better fitted to tackle 
the job than your competitor. 
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Place this jig in such a manner in one corner of your 
draw plate that the hole O, Fig. 3, corresponds with the 
hole C in its center, hold both together with dowel pins 
inserted into the pilot holes, and drill the holes through 
the jig into your plate, which are required for securing 
the patterns in the predetermined places. To avoid mis- 
takes be sure that the hole in that particular corner of 
the jig which corresponds to the one described as located 
in the apex of the square is distinctly marked on both 
sides of the jig plate—in our figure marked O—and note 
carefully which holes in the jig were used for drilling 
the dowel holes into the pattern plate. Thereafter turn 
the jig upside down on the pattern plate, insert the 
dowel pins again through the same holes, O and OI into 
C and I[', and the third one through OH into H?’, and 
then, as before, drill through the same guide holes of 
the jig corresponding dowel holes into the second quar- 
ter of the pattern plate. Repeat the same process at 
the lower half of the plate, being always careful that 
C and O remain together, and your plate is ready to 
receive the patterns. 

That there may be no doubt as to the method of 
operation, I that you will refer to the two 
plates, Fig. 6 and Fig. 7. The cut on the former repre- 
selts the jig. In faint lines thereon is shown the outline 
of the position of patterns, which. corresponds to the 
arrangement of the same on the pattern plate, Fig. 7. 


suggest 


Fig. 7.—Pattern Plate. 
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Horizontal and vertical lines, which are provided with 
identification niarks, cross all the holes in the jig plate. 
The holes which are to be used in this special case as 
guides for drilling the necessary dowel pin or screw 
holes in the pattern plate are indicated by circles drawn 
in heavy. Thus, the holes II x and 8* are used for 
securing the globe valve body pattern, II + and III |; 
for the body of the bib cock, and so forth. By placing 
Fig. 6 in such a manner over the drawing of the pattern 
plate, Fig. 7, that its hole O corresponds with the 
center hole C of the latter, and OI and OH respectively 
with I’ and H’, it will be noticed that the outlines rep- 
resenting the patterns cover each other in both cuts. 
The jig placed in this position over the pattern plate, 
and secured to it by the pilot pins at O, OI and OH, is 
used jin this manner for drilling all dark lined holes in 
the right hand upper corner of the draw plate. This 
being done, the pilot pins are withdrawn and the jig 
plate is reversed and turned into the upper left hand 
corner of the pattern plate, just as if it were hinged 
at the line OI, the pilot pins are replaced into the same 
holes of the jig as before and in this position they will 
secure it to the pattern plate by entering its pilot holes 
C, P and H’*. It will be observed that in this position 
also, and equally well, the outlines of the patterns in 
both cuts fall exactly together. The jig is used in this 
position as before; the same guide holes which were 
used in the first position in the upper right hand corner 
serve again as guides for drilling the second quarter 
of the pattern plate. Identically the same process is 
then repeated at the lower left hand and lower right 
hand corners of the plafe, by first turning the jig plate 
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then 


around the hinge center OH and 
around OL, 

In order to prepare the patterns to suit the above 
conditions we proceed exactly in the same manner, by 
securing one-half of each separately, and always the 
one which has the dowel holes at the previously de- 
termined place on the jig plate, and drilling clear through 
them the holes which coincide with those drilled previ 
ously into the pattern plate. The second halves otf 
these patterns are then placed in position against the 
first (drilled) halves; they are prevented from moving 
sideways by their original dowel pins, and they may 
be held together by suitable clamps. These clamps are 
preferably made of a universal type which adapts them 
for use with all kinds of patterns, their lower portion 
being constructed in the shape of a frame which rests 
on the table of the drill press without rocking and 
which is adapted for fastening the patterns in such a 
manner that their parting faces stand parallel to the 
drill table. The half of the pattern which has been 
drilled first with the aid of the jig occupies the upper 
position in this clamp or drill frame, and the holes in 
this one will now serve as guides for the drill to drill 
the holes in the second half, which stands directly 
underneath. Finally have the original dowel pins of 
the patterns removed and fasten all parts separately in 
place on the pattern plate by either dowels or screws, or 
both, whichever may be preferable and 
venient in your particular case. 

lf I may call your attention again to the drawings, 
you will observe that we have prepared the pattern 
plate in this manner with four complete sets of patterns; 
yet we have used only two. The castings resulting 
from the use of these plates should be perfect as to 
match. The amount of labor required to withdraw the 
patterns from the sand is reduced to a minimum, ad- 
ditional time is saved by the use of a stationary gate 
or runner on the plate, and double the quantity of 
castings can be produced in this manner with the same 
number of patterns and in the same number of flasks. 
All this can be accomplished by making an effort of no 
longer duration than it took to describe. 

If you have followed the above description care- 
fully you may have noticed that it is not necessary to 
have an individual plate prepared for each set of pat- 
terns. Yet I thought it better to describe this method 
of preparing pattern plates and patterns for plate mold- 
ing in detail than to leave room for any doubt or error. 
You can easily see that much of the time which it ap- 
parently took to get the plate and patterns ready for 
the molder can be saved by providing the entire sur- 
face of the plate with dowel holes before putting it into 
use. This should be done with the aid of the jig and 
in identically the same manner as has been sufficiently 
explained in the foregoing. Thus only new patterns 
have to be prepared for the purpose, and all others, 
which once have been fitted, are easily replaced and 
secured to their correct positions on the plate, provid- 
ing their dowel holes were promptly provided with 
specific numbers, letters or identification marks. The 
additional holes in the plate will not impair its working 
qualities, but they could be easily closed up with bees- 
wax if objectionable. Finally, it is well worthy to 
note that each plate can be used in connection with all 
patterns within its range, and that it can be kept in 
continuous service, while the patterns may be changed 
at will, and as often as desirable. 


imaginary 


most con- 


While the above description may appear somewhat 
too extended, I assure you that a serious mistake would 
have been mace had the subject been slighted merely 
for the sake of brevity. At the same time I will say, in 
justification of my apparent digression, that my original 
subject has not been sidetracked. At first sight it may 
appear that the construction and the manipulation of 
pattern plates has but little connection with molding 
machines,’ but I hope that I will succeed in showing 
in the course of this work that they are not only in- 
timately connected with each other, but that they are 
in fact the principal parts of all molding machines. The 
lack of intimate knowledge of how to make use of 
them to the best advantage, the want of proper means 
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to effect this purpose and the wretchedly little effort 
right spirit of their nature 
is generally the reason why a molding machine becomes 
an elephant on the hands of a molder and an eyesore 
to its owner. 
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Central Pennsylvania industrial Notes. 
HARRISBURG, PA., June 17, 1902.—Little of importance 
save the settlement of soveral labor troubles in this part 
of the State can be reported this week. The announce 
Reading Lron Company had 
advanced puddlers’ wages to $4.50 per ton was followed 


ment in Reading that the 


by similar announcements from Lebanon and Columbia, 
and all of the works recently closed in Lebanon and 
Lancaster countics cn account of trouble with the men 
have started up. The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Com 
pany nave granted the increase to about 1000 men, and 
the other works fully the same number. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, sitting in this city. 
last week rendered an opinion in which the sale of in 
terests of the Coleman and Grubb estates in the Corn 
wall Ore Panks was upheld and declared legal. The 
case involved certain new points of law and was nee 
essary to give a clear title. The makers of the wills had 
forbidden the sale of interests, but the executors, hold 
ing that the change in management of iron and stee!l 
properties within the last few years had altered condi 
tions, made a sale to the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 
The Lebanon County Court decided in favor of the le 
vality of the sale, and has been upheld. The Pennsy] 
now carry out their plan of 


vicinity of 


ania Steel Company w 


increasing thelr operations in the Lebanon 


There are many reports about what the company are 
credited them with 


Robesonia and Sheridan furnaces. 


going to do and newspapers have 
desiring to acquire 
Nothing can be learned about these matters. 

Works will add a night shift to 
ie foree how employed. 


The Dauphin Bridge 
Similar action is being taken 
County 


Cumberland Carlisle, 


excep 


in several works, the 


Chambersburg and Waynesboro plants being 
tionaily busy. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company have put 
Vesta Furnace into blast after an idleness of 21 months. 
Both stacks of the company are now in operation. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company have blown out 
No. 4 Furnace for repairs. The company have started 
up some of the machinery in their new frog, switch and 
signal department. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works are 
working on orders for Cuba and Asia. The works are 
very busy 

The Landis Tool Company of Waynesboro have de- 
cided to make some changes, which will increase the ¢ca- 
pacity of the foundry. 
of late. 

A number of appeals have been made to the Dauphin 
County Court from the settlement of the Auditor-Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania on State taxes on capital stock 
and loans, and will be heard this year. Almost all of the 
big iron and steel, coal and coke companies are inter 
ested and thousands of dollars are involved. Last year 
the suits of a similar character aggregated over $100, 
000 in verdicts. 


It has been exceptionally busy 


Steps are being taken by the people of Sunbury to 
have the rolling mill and nail works rebuilt at that 
place. They were burned some days ago, and it is said 
that the hope of the rolling mill being re-established is 
well founded. 

According to records at the Pennsylvania Stee] Com 
pany’s Steelton Works there were 45,000 tons of finished 
product shipped from the werks during the month of 
May, and more could have been shipped had cars been 
available. The output of the steel and rolling depart- 
ments was large, top notch figures being obtained. The 
bridge department was also very busy, and some large 
shipments of material were made to the Eastern cities, 
June started with all departments in operation and rapid 
progress being made on the additional buildings, which, 


it is hoped, will be occupied this summer. New engines 


and eleetrieal machinery are being installed. Ss 
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The American Society for Testing Materials. 


In a quiet, almost unobtrusive manner admirable 
work in an important direction has been progressing 
for some years on the part of a body known as the 
American Section of the International Association for 
Testing Materials. The fifth annual meeting of that 
organization was held last week at Atlantic City, eas 


Its Aims and Objects 
were lucidly stated in the address of the retiring chair- 
man, Dr. H. M. Howe, professor of metallurgy of 
Columbia College, from which we quote as follows: 

“ The testing of materials has two chief features, first, 
the manner in which tests shall be conducted, and sec- 
ond, the specifications which the materials tested must 
endure. Of these two features the European members 
of the International Association in general regard the 
former, the manner of conducting tests, as the primary 
object of the association, and the second, the reception 
specifications, as a thing for later consideration. But 
we American members, I take it, look at the matter 
from a radically different standpoint, and look to the 
erection of normal or standard reception specifications 
as by far the more important object. It appears to us 
that buyer and seller have greater difficulty in agreeing 
on the specifications which the material bought and 
sold must fulfil] than in agreeing on the methods to 
be used for deciding whether those specifications, once 
agreed on, are fulfilled by a given lot of material. We 
do not expect nor do we think it important that the 
standard specifications which we erect shall be exactly 
complied with in many or, indeed, in any actual trans- 
actions. But we are firmly convinced that the existence 
of such standard specifications, stamped as standards 
of reasonableness by a properly constituted body such 
as we aim to be, will greatly facilitate agreement be- 
tween buyer and seller, will help them to come to terms, 
to convince each other that this or that item specified 
by one of them and objected to by the other is or is 
not reasonable. Reasonableness should be the spirit in 
which every negotiation is carried on; standards Of rea- 
sonableness such as we wish to erect should greatly 
aid reasonable men in deciding what is reasonable. While 
we believe this true of domestic negotiations, we be- 
lieve that it applies with even greater force to inter- 
national negotiations between buyer and seller who 
have never seen each other, who live under different 
conditions of society, with different traditions, concep- 
tions and points of view. 

‘“No words are needed to show the great importance 
of this field of work. It is well that there should be 
some society with this as its chief object. Such a 
society should have very strong international affiliations; 
these we have. It should represent both sides of the 
negotiations, seller and buyer, maker and user. It should 
represent also what we may term their professional 
counsel, the consulting and inspecting engineers. If I 
may still further borrow the terms of litigation, it should 
represent also the bench, that is to say, the institutions 
of learning through their teaching and investigating 
staff, and the engineering press. These three classes, I 
repeat, first the negotiators themselves, maker and user; 
second, their counsel, the testing and consulting en- 
gineers; third, the disinterested and quasi-judicial class, 
the teachers, investigators and editors, should be fully 
represented in our membership and our Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

Among those present were: 


Henry M. Howe, professor of metallurgy, Columbia University. 
New York. 

Edgar Marburg, professor of civil 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 

Robert W. Lesley, Philadelphia. 

William R. Webster, consulting engineer, Philadelphia. 

H. H. Campbell, general superintendent Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, Steelton, Pa. 

John McLeod, Carnegie ‘Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. L. Huston, Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


engineering, University of 


Rk. A. Carter, Monongahela Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

James Christie, mechanical engineer A, & P. Roberts, Pencoyd, 
Pa. 

Cc. C. Schneider, chief engineer American Bridge Company, New 
York. 

P. Kreuzpointner, engineer of tests Pennsylvania Railroad, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Robert Job, chemist Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Philadel- 
phia. 

G. E. Thackray, Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa 

W. J. Whitehead, National Lead Company, Chicago, II. 

G. S. Webster, city engineer, Philadelphia. 

Tinius Olsen, Philadelphia. 

W. K. Hatt, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago. 

P. E. Carhart, Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 

R. L. Humphrey. 

Albert Sauveur, editor Metalloyraphist, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chas. Major, American Bridge Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Aiken, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. S. Voorhees, Washington. 

J. W. Bramwell, Philadelphia. 

k. F. Kenney, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh. 

Tr. C. Condron, consulting engineer, Chicago, Il. 

Asa W. Whitney, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Moldenke, secretary American Foundrymen’s Association, 
New York. 

Walter Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

Oberlin Smith, Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


‘The first session was occupied chiefly in the adoption 
of the charter of a new society entitled the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the discussion of the 
by-laws of that society. The object of this change was 
to convert it from a section of the International Asso- 
ciation of Testing Materials to a quasi-independent 
though very closely affiliated society, of which every 
member must necessarily be a member of the Inter- 
national Association for Testing Materials, through mem- 
the latter resident in America need not join 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 

The election resulted in the.choice of the following 
officers: 

Chairman, Dr. C. B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa.; vice-chair- 
man, Robert W. Lesley, Philadelphia; secretary-treas- 
urer, Edgar Marburg, Philadelphia; council, James 
Christie, Pencoyd, Pa.; J. McLeod, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
L. Colby, South Bethlehem, Pa,; H. M. Howe, New York. 


bers of 


THE FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


opened with the presentation of a report by W. R. Web- 
ster, on behalf of Committee No. 1, which dealt more 
particularly with the specifications for iron and steel. 
Mr. Webster reviewed the results of the agitation for 
standard specifications before a number of technical 
bodies, including the American Engineering and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers and the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

There came up then for discussion modifications in 
the 

Standard Specifications for Steel Rails 


which were proposed and adopted by the Maintenance 
of Way Association at Chicago on March 18, 1902. The 
principal points of departure from the standard speci- 
fications are that a drop test is demanded from every 
blow of steel instead of from every fifth blow and that 
a shrinkage clause is introduced. 

The question before the meeting was whether these 
modifications should be adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials. John McLeod of the Car- 
negie Steel Company urged that no changes be made in 
the standard specifications which aim to represent 
American practice. Rail manufacture in the United 
States is undergoing radical changes, and the proposed 
modifications might become representative, but until 
they did it would be unwise to change. He stated that 
the provision for one drop test for every fifth heat was 
in itself a compromise between the demands of con- 
sumers and the manufacturers, and that the provision 
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of testing preceding and succéeding heats of a rejected 
heat guarded against the slipping in of bad steel. 

H. H. Campbell, general superintendent of the Penn 
sylvania Steel Company, objected to the proposed modi- 
fications. If the object of the drop test is to check the 
effect of variations in chemical composition, it is un 
necessary, because in modern rapid practice the steel 
is uniform. If it is the heat treatment which the in 
spector is after, then testing one bar from each blow 
does not settle it. The physical structure could be 
much better ascertained by testing from each heating 
furnace charge, and then it would be necessary to have 
au test from each end of each bloom to be absolutely 
certain, a course which would be out of the question 
in practice. 

Robert Job, chemist of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, insisted that one potent cause of failure is 
not so much a defective structure as the presence of 
foreign matter in the steel, “ foreign matter” including 
not alone oxides and slag, but also gases; in other words, 
anything which breaks up the continuity of the steel. 
Mr. Job was called upon to define more closely what 
he meant, and the use of the term was sharply 
objected to by Dr. Howe and others. Mr. Job insisted 
that the testing of only one heat in five gives altogether 
too much latitude for the passing of unsafe rails. 

Albert Sauveur of Cambridge, Mass., raised the point 
that the rail selected for the drop test should be the 
one rolled from the head of the ingot, since that is the 
one which is most likely to be defective through ex 
cessive piping of the steel or an inadequate discard in 
the mill. He presented a motion asking that a com 
mittee be appointed to study the danger and suggest 
means for its avoidance. He made the point that with 
higher carbon rail steels the tendency to pipe increases 

P. E. Carhart of the Illinois Steel Company stated 
that the experience of his company showed that a test 
of one out of five heats is sufficient to show the charac 
ter of the steel, and that for a long time the Illinois 
Steel Company selected for drop test the first rail. 

Messrs. Kenny of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Job 
and Voorhees cited instances of failures of rails which 
justified strict measures for guarding against them. 

John McLeod made the point that to ask for the test- 
ing of more than one out of five heats involved the 
danger of blocking the mill and leading to payments for 
demurrage on cars. H. H. Campbell pointed out that in 
a modern mill a heat is rolled in five,to six minutes and 
that there is hardly time to make a test of each heat 
without greatly increasing the testing facilities. Mr. 
Thackray urged that unnecessarily frequent testing de- 
feated its own object by interfering with the regularity 
of working, which promoted uniformity of quality. Dr. 
Dudley dwelt upon the moral effect upon manufacturers 
themselves of frequent testing. 

On motion it was decided to refer the matter of a 
change in the frequency ef drop tests to Committee 
No. 1, it being the sense of the meeting that no change 
in the specifications is desirable. 

The meeting then took up the subject of 


The Shrinkage Teat for Steel Ralls, 


Mr. McLeod urged that as yet too little was known 
relative to the effect of modern methods of roll 
ing steel rails at a lower temperature to make it possible 
to include a shrinkage test in the specifications. Mr. 
Webster called attention to the fact that the actual 
amount of shrinkage required in the proposed modifica- 
tion of the specifications was left blank. What is wanted 
is that the specifications shall contain some recognition 
of the necessity of watching the finishing temperature. 
Mr. Campbell desired to know how the finishing tem 
perature is to be determined, and pointed out the diffi- 
culties attending any attempt to do so. Mr. Sauveur 
proposed that the initial temperature of the ingot and 
the speed of:the rolling be regulated. Mr. Webster 
pointed out that the Pennsylvania has introduced a 
shrinkage clause, and that the issue is whether the mills 
shall try to finish cooler or ignore the matter. 

On motion it was decided to defer the further dis- 
eussion until the afternoon. 
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The meeting then tovk up the discussion of the ques 
tion as to the desirability of 


A Single Grade of Open Hearth Steel for Bridges, 


the first contribution to it being that of A. P. Boller, 
who quoted recent specifications adopted for the bridges 
of the Wabash extension into Pittsburgh. 

Theodore Cooper, the well known bridge engineer of 
New York, submitted a statement from which we quote 
the following: 

* Believing that both the interests of the steel manu 
facturers and of the steel users will be advanced by the 
adoption of one common standard, I think the time has 
come to advocate the same. But do not understand me 
to mean that we have yet got a material with which 
either the maker or user should or can be satistied 
But we can, perhaps, determine a common objective 
point or average material for a standard, and the strug: 
gle of the immediate future, instead of being devoted 
to getting miscellaneous varieties of steel to suit in 
dividual tastes or vagaries, should be to improve and 
perfect that one standard. With one average material 
in view, the steel manufacturer should be able to sys 
temize his output to give far greater uniformity than 
he has heretofore. ‘The users of steel, under one stand 
ard material, should demand an important reduction in 
the limits of variation from the standard average. Un- 
der the present limits demanded by the manufacturers 
of steel there is a difference of 10,000 pounds between 
the minimum, which determines the strength of our 
ships, bridges and other structures, and the maximum, 
which measures the workability of the material. 

**In spite of the manufacturers’ limit of 10,000 pounds 
there has been no difficulty for years in getting this 
limit reduced to 8000 pounds. 

‘Is it chimerical, then, to believe that with one class 
of material in view we can get this reduced to 6000 
pounds ? If this result can be had, as I believe, why 
should we bend, form, work and punch steel of 70,000 
pounds to get a ship or bridge rated at 60,000 pounds ? 
The difference in workability of 4000 pounds is worth 
money, and the manufacturer who can give the most 
uniform material should be favored, even at an advanced 
price. 

‘“‘In advocating one standard structural material, I 
have in view all structures and not simply bridges. 
There is no just reason why the material for ships, 
bridges or buildings should be different, and there will 
be no gain in the character of our material unless we 
can harmonize the requirements to suit all. 

“What is the average material which would meet 
the views and needs of shipbuilders, manufacturers of 
structural work, steel makers and engineers, under the 
expectation of the future material being more uniform 
than we are now offered ? I suppose it will lie some- 
where between 60,000 and 66,000 pounds, many per 
haps considering one too low and the other too high. 

* Personally. I should consider, under the above 
claims, an average of 65,000 pounds steel, or steel vary 
ing between the limits of 62,000 and 68,000 pounds, as 
the ideal material we should expect, the ductility and 
other qualities being at least equal to those now required 
of medium steel.” 

J. A. Greiner, after a brief historical review, made the 
following points: 

“Tthas been the general practice forthe pastsix or eight 
years for bridge engineers to specify two grades, the 
soft heing used as a substitute for wrought iron and 
medium for eve bars or members which were to have 
holes reamed or drilled and edges planed, and to be 
used in structures of such magnitude that the saving in 
weight justified the more expensive shop work. 

“Engineers should keep pace with the times. The 
so-called soft steels served their time after they had 
That time has 
passed, and at present there is no material difference in 
the working qualities of the soft and medium steels as 
usually furnished and accepted. Either grade can be 
rolled from the same billet. 

““Some engineers have recently advocated the adop 
tion of a soft steel limit between 52,000 and 58.000 
pounds and a medium grade between 62,000 and 68,000. 


quieted the nerves of the conservatives 
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It was desired to have a more decided distinction be 
tween the two, as Well as to destroy the manufacturers’ 
opportunity by supplying either from the same billet. 
“ All things considered, an open hearth steel rang- 
ing from 55,000. to 65,000 is about as satisfactory as can 
be obtained for structural purposes. It will meet all of 
the requirements for soft steel and will be 
strong as is usually accepted for medium. Such a steel 
can be worked under the same conditions as wrought 
iron, will be just as safe and unit stresses may be taken 
20 per cent, greater. This has been the writer's prac- 
tice for the past two years and is embodied in the B. 
& O. Railroad specifications for 1901. A single grade 
as above outlined will sooner or later become standard. 
If not recommended by some technical association of 
high standing, it is quite possible that the manufacturers 
will realize the advantages of such a single grade, not 
only to themselves, but to the users as well, and then 
we will be offered the choice of either accepting the 
standard product of their mills or paying a fancy price 
to gratify our own desires. The adoption of a single 
grade of open hearth steel for structural purposes would 
not bar out the production of a special grade for use in 
very large structures where the dead load is a controlling 
factor in the design. The material for such structures, 
however, should be rolled in accordance with special 
specifications and not with general or 
“Neither would the adoption of a single grade of 
structural steel affect the present soft steel output for 


about as 


standard ones. 


rivets. We are not yet ready to use anything but a 
very soft steel for rivets, especially when driven by 
hand. When all riveting is done by power there can 


be no objection to using the single grade steel, as above 
outlined, even for rivets.” 

©. C. Sehneider of New York, chief engineer of the 
American Bridge Company, presented a highly inter 
esting and elaborate paper, in which he 
table showing historically how the specifications 
changed in the principal steel bridges built since 1874. 
We quote from his argument for a single grade as fol 
lows: 


embodied a 


Advantages to the Manufacturer, 

‘We certainly have passed the experimental stage 
and should be in a position to decide for one grade of 
steel for ordinary structural work. This will be of ad 
vantage to the producer and consumer. The manufac- 
turer of steel will be able to conduct his business in 
a more systematic and rational manner than he can do 
at the present time. If he uses the same quality of 
stock he will be able to use the same mixture and ob- 
tain uniform results satisfactory to the specifications. 
The manufacturer of bridges and structural work will 
be able to keép the usual sizes of shapes and plates in 
stock, more particularly those of which there are only 
a few sizes rolled and which are very hard to obtain on 
short notice, because the quantities used for each struc- 
ture are small, such as fillers, stiffening angles, tie plates, 
lattice bars, connection angles, &c. This would, there- 
fore. facilitate deliveries. The consumer will naturally 
also be benefited by the greater uniformity of the ma- 
terial which will result from only one grade of steel 
being manufactured. 


What Is the Proper Grade? 

“Now. admitting that it is desirable to use one grade 
of steel only, the question arises, What is the proper 
grade of steel for structural work ? In deciding this 
question, we should consider the process of manufac- 
ture in its present state and the probabilities of the 
future. At present most of the structural steel is made 
by the basic process, and appearances indicate that the 
basie process will also be the process of the future for 
ordinary structural steel. It would, therefore, seem ex- 
pedient to adopt a grade best suited to the basic process. 
For special higher grades of steel the acid process will 
probably hold its own. 

The most satisfactory material which can be pro- 
duced by the basic process averages about 58,000 to 60 
000 pounds; the writer would therefore recommend an 
ultimate strength of 60,000 pounds per square inch, vary- 
ing 5000 pounds either way. This grade of ‘steel, in the 
writer’s opinion, may be used without planing or ream 
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ing, up to a thickness of about % inch, without impair- 
ing its strength. 

“After having agreed on the proper grade of struc 
tural steel, the next question to decide is the quality. 
The quality is determined by the elongation, the bend- 
ing test and the appearance of the fracture. As far as 
the elongation is concerned, we notice in the specitica 
tions adopted by the Federal Council of Switzerland and 
by the Austrian Government that the specified elonga- 
tion with the ultimate strength. The 
specifications limit the product of the ultimate strength 
multiplied by the percentage of elongation in 8 inches 
to not less than 1,280,000, and call this the coefficient 
of quality. The writer prépared specifications for rail 
road bridges in 1886, which were published in 1887 as 
the specifications of the Pencoyd Iron Works, wherein 
the quality of steel was specified as follows: 

“*Steel having an ultimate strength of 56,000 to 
80,000 pounds per square inch, when tested in samples 
of at least 14 square inch section cut from the finished 
products, will be accepted for the different parts of 
structures, provided it shows the following qualities: 

“¢The elastic limit shall be at least 0.6 of the ultimate 
strength. 

“*The product of the ultimate strength per square 
inch in pounds, multiplied by the percentage of elonga- 
tion in 8 inches, shall be at least 1,500,000.’ 

“This value was found by examining a great number 
of tests, of which only those were selected which proved, 
by the elastic limit, the elongation, the bending test and 
the fracture, the good quality of the steel. A similar 
coefficient was also incorporated in the Bridge Builders’ 
Specifications, published about the same time. 

“As this appears to be a consistent and reasonable 
method to establish the quality of the material by vary- 
ing the elongation with the ultimate strength, the writer 


begs 


varies Swiss 


leave to submit this question to this association 
for consideration and discussion, and also the question 
whether the measuring of the elastic limit or yield point 
any practical value in establishing the quality of 
the steel.” 


Is oft 


Mr. Mcleod stated that the manufacturers of struc- 
tural steel had not started the discussion and were pre- 
pared to furnish soft, medium and hard steel. He held. 
however, that an intermediate gerade would ever fully 
90 per cent. of all the requirements of bridge structures. 
He considered Mr. Ccoper’s limits rather high, since a 
softer steel would not require special treatment after 
punching and shearing. It would be of great benefit to 
manufsaeturers and better service could be given to con- 
sumers. The same steel, used for bridges, need not be 
used for buildings, which do not call for so high a grade 
of metal. J. P. Snow was pronounced in favor of a sin- 
ele grade of steel, but did not believe in as high a grade 
as that advocated by Mr. Cooper. He preferred 57,000 
pounds, with 4000 pounds either way, but did not ob- 
ject to 60,000 pounds, with 5000 pounds either way. He 
made the point that if a single grade is adopted the 
range may be easily reduced as the mills become ac- 
eustomed to its manufacture. Then a range ef only 
5000 pounds may become possible. Mr. Snow objected 
to medium with 68,000 to 70,000 pounds tensile 
strength on the score of safety, because reaming and 
planing does not remove all the injuries done to the 
metal in the bridge shop, such as the effect of the gag 
in straightening. Mr. Snow developed from the stand- 
point of the bridge engineer the plea that high steel has 
no advantages, the ultimate strength of the metal hav- 
ing little to do with the life of the bridge. 


steel 


T. C. Condron’s Proposals, 


Tr. C. Condron of Chicago summarized the results of a 


report presented by & committee at the third annual 
eonvention of the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. A vote was then 
tuken, which did not for a variety of reasons seem 


final. At a conference of bridge engineers held at Chi- 
cago last Tuesday there were present Mr. Parkhurst 
of the Illinois Central, Mr. Lowetb of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Mr. Finley of the Chicago & North- 
western. Mr. Dawley of the Chicago and East Illinois, 
Mr. Cartlidge of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Mr. 
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Ziesing of the American Bridge Company, Mr. Allen of 
the American Bridge Company and Messrs. Modjeski, 
Schaub, Strobel and Condron, consulting engineers. 

The general opinion expressed was that one grade of 
steel would be more desirable for structural purposes 
than two, both for the manufacturer and user, but that 
55,000 pounds is unnecessarily low for the lower limit 
At the Chicago meeting the general opinion was that a 
single grade of steel, having a range of tensile strength, 
as shown by the ordinary tests, from 58,000 to 66,000 
pounds, or 57,000 to 65,000 pounds as second choice, 
would come nearest to suiting all interests concerned 
for railroad work. 

Regarding ranges of physical properties in any one 
melt of steel and the likelihood that steel varies 4000, 
6000 or even SOOO pounds above or below what any one 
test shows, Mr. Condron cited a series of tables of tests 
of open hearth steel plates of the same gauge and heat. 
The ultimate strength in one lot showed variations of 
from 2500 to SSVO pounds, with one wild heat of 12,300 
pounds, and the other lot variations from 1300 to 8500 
pounds. Mr. Condron states that these are not excep 
tional results, but are what is constantly observed. If 
variations of GOUU and SOOO pounds in ultimate strength 
are found in the same gauge and heat, it must be eon 
ceded that as great or greater variations are to be found 
in different gauges of the same heat. Therefore if only 
one test or even two tests per heat are required, it is im 
portant that such tests fall within narrow limits. If 
more tests are to be made then it would be rational to 
expand the limits allowable for such tests. 

Mr. Condron suggests a single uniform specification 
for structural steel for ordinary uses with the following 
range: 

Tensile strength 56,000 to 58,000 pounds, two tests required 
Tensile strength 58,000 to 66,000 pounds, tests accepted. 
Tensile strength 66,000 to 68,000 pounds, two tests required 
Tensile strength below 56,000 pounds, rejected. 

Tensile strength above 68,000 pounds, rejected 


The other properties to be fixed upon in harmony with 
this range. 

In response to questions Mr. Condron explained that 
where the test shows 56,000 to 58,000 pounds, or 66,000 
to 68,000 pounds, two additi:nal tests must bring 58,000 
to 66,000 pounds to permit of acceptance of the material. 

In reply to. a question from W. R. Webster, Mr. 
Campbell stated that the difficulties 4n obtaining uni- 
formity in basic open hearth steel increase with the car 
bon contents. 

On motion it was finally decided to refer tne question 
of the establishment of one grade of steel for struc 
tural purpcses to Committee No. 1. the sense of the 
meeting being in the affirmative. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting again assembled under the presidency of 
yr. Dudley to take up the question of the 


Finishing Temperature of Ralls. 

The first contribution was from Professor Albert Sau 
veur of Cambridge, the well-known metallographist, 
who reviewed the Kennedy-Morrison process as follows: 

“The suddenly renewed interest in the subject of 
proper finishing temperature for steel rails, just alluded 
to, led the Carnegie Steel Company to a notable depart- 
ure at their Edgar Thomson plant, from the ordinary 
mode of proceeding. This move on their part was given 
much publicity and has attracted the attention of all 
rail consumers. Stated briefly, the modification which 
they have introduced in the rolling of steel rails consists 
in holding the rails on a cooling table a few minutes be- 
fore subjecting them to the last pass. It is argued that 
by so doing the rail is finished at a lower temperature, 
which is the desideratum aimed at. 

“Let us look critically into this new departure in rail 
rolling. The rail when it reaches the cooling table intro- 
duced before the final pass is at a high, or relatively 
high, temperature and is then allowed to cool until a cer- 
tain lower temperature is attained. During this undis- 
turbed cooling the metal evidently crystallizes and the 
rail must necessarily enter the finishing rolls in a crys- 
talline condition, which will be the more pronounced the 


higher the temperature of the rail when it reached the 
cooling table, and the slower and more prolonged the 
subsequent undisturbed cooling. It also seems as if the 
single pass to which the metal is subjected after this 
crystallizing period cannot be sutticient to break up the 
crystallization just created. On the-retical grounds, 
therefore, if a material gain results from this method of 
proceeding, I do not see how it can be accounted for. Let 
us remember that any undisturbed cooling above the 
critical temperature constitutes a crystallizing period 
By partially cooling the rail before the tinal pass we 
shorten the crystallizing range after the rail has left the 
tinishing rolls, but we create a erystallizing period just 
before the final pass, which is exactly equal in length 
to the diminution of the final undisturbed cooling. We 
do not, by so doing, decrease the total crystallizing 
range, which alone governs the size of the final crystals; 
we merely divide it, causing 2 part «f it to be located 
immediately before the final pass and the balance im 
mediately after, so that a rail treated by this process 
has passed through a crystallizing period of exactly the 
same length. 

“The only beneficial effect, therefore, that can be 
claimed for this process is that it breaks up the crystals 
produced just before the last pass, resulting in a finer 
structure rail. If we consider that the reduction pro- 
duced by the last pass is about 5 per cent. it seems 
hardly conceivable that so slight an amount «f work 
could be effective in breaking a pre-existing coarse strue 
ture. 


‘Similar criticisms of the value of the Kennedy-M r 


S. Martin of the 
Maryland Steel Company, who contends, apparently on 


good ground, that any undisturbed cooling introduced in 


t 
rison process have been published by 8. 


the processof rolling, inorder to be effective in producing 
a finer grained rail, must take place at an early period 
because then the considerable reduction—i. e., the great 
amount of work to which the rail is subsequently sub 
jected—will break up the erystals formed during that 
undisturbed cooling. It has also been argued, and right 
ly, I think, that those mills which do not reheat their 
blooms produce finer grained rails, for the simple reason 
that they finish their rails at a lower temperature. 

“To sum up, in order to confer a fine-grained struc 
ture upon steel rails, three courses seem to be opened: 

‘1. To shorten the crystallizing period—i. e., the time 
during which the rail is allowed to cool undisturbedly 
above the critical temperature (say about 700 degrees 
C.). In other words, the rail should be finished suffi- 
ciently cooled, and the finishing temerature will, of 
course, depend in turn upon the temperature of the in- 
got when rolling begins and upon the speed of the oper 
ations. The main objection to starting and carrying the 
rolling at a relatively low ten:perature is that it throws 
more work upon the rolls. The objection to a slow roll 
ing speed and handling of the material is that it de- 
creases the output of the mill. Both objections imply 
an increase in the cost of the rail. 

‘2. To cause a part of the crystallizing period to oe 
cur previous to the final pass—i. e., to allow the rail to 
cool undisturbedly at some stage of the operations, and 
for a short time, before completing the rolling. This 
cooling in order to be effective should occur at a suffi 
ciently early stage of the rolling in order that the result 
ing erystallization may be broken up through a suffi 
cient amount of subsequent work and reduction. Such 
results would be obtained by placing the cooling table at 
the shears. The cbhjection to this course is that the 
shaping of this cooler bloom into rails would require 
greater mechanical effort, and, therefore, increase the 
cost of production. 

‘3. To finish the rail at the temperature most de- 
sirable for easiness and speed of manipulation in rolling 
and then to reheat it to a temperature slightly above 
the critical temperature, a treatment which would re- 
sult in the breaking up of the pre-existing coarse struc- 
ture, replacing it by a much finer one. This course 
would undoubtedly be the most effective of the three, as 
it would not only impart a fine structure to the rail, but 
also a uniform structure to all its parts, while a rail 
not so treated must necessarily be coarser in the central 
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parts owing to the 
temperature of the center when the rail 
the finishing rolls and to its slower subsequent cooling. 


than nearer the eccoling surfaces, 


higher leaves 
The cost of such reheating treatment would undoubtedly 
be very great, and, possibly, prohibitive.” 
Martin, in his paper on 


D. B. 
Rail Temperatures, 


reviewed the three different methods used to determine 
them, rejecting the pyrometric telescope, and preferring 
to the Le Chatelier pyrometer the water calorimeter. 
Mr. Martin holds that mills rolling direct 


over reheating mills because ingots charged hot 


have the ad 
Vantage 
are more uniformly heated in 

Mills built to roll 
with heavier rolls, 
harder work of colder rolling. 


the equalizing furnace 
direct are of heavier 
Which will stand the 
With increasing tonnage 
forcing of the through the mill the 
structure should and can be kept uniform. Mr. Martin 
cites the case of. a mill whose tonnage went up from 
900 to 1750 tons per 24 hours, the structure being kept 
The structure is better in direct rolling be 
cause the bloom goes through the whole of the “ rail” 
rolis at a lower temperature, while in a reheating mill 
the bloom has had a *‘ wash” heat, is rolled at a 
high temperature to the final pass, and is then held suf- 
ficiently to get the desired shrinkage, a case hardened 
rail is the result. It has a fine skin and a very granular 
interior, which certainly is rolled at or under the crit 
ical point. If rolled under the critical point a tendency 
to pull the granules asunder develops, and if rupture 
is not actually produced strains are set up which will 
under certain impact produce rupture. This is illus- 
trated by microphotographs of a rail in which the side 
of the head left the projected web on account of the 
weak cleavage caused by the big faces of the crystals. 
It was an 85-pound rail, American Society section, which 
had been in the track for three months. In rolling it 
was held before the final pass in order to get the re- 
quired shrinkage. It seems important that the head of 
the rail have a nearly homogeneous structure. 

Mr. Martin made comparisons between microphoto- 
graphs of one bar rolled very hot to the final pass and 
then held until it had 6% inches shrinkage in 33 feet, 
and another rail rolled through the mill at a lower tem- 
perature but with a 7-inch shrinkage. Since the latter 
showed a better structure it may be truly said that low 
shrinkage does not necessarily mean good structure. 

A comparison of a number of drop tests of rails 
rolled direct and reheated, held at the final pass, showed 
that there was considerably more deflection in the rails 
held before the final pass. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
raised their maximum deflection in their specifications 
inst year to 2% inches, so that heats might not be re- 
which showed such tendencies during the pre- 
vious year. The direct rolled had 1.5 inch, while the re- 
heated rails held before the final pass had 2% inches de- 
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Mr. Martin reaches the conclusion that shrinkage is 
not an index of structure, and that the only way to de- 
investigation 


structure is through microscopic 


individual mills. 
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P. H,. Dudley’s Views. 


Many will infer that colder rolling is the only impor- 


tant requisite now required to make rails which will 
meet the demands of present service, reducing the loss 
of metal by wear to as slow a rate as was the case on 
Bessemer steel rails of two decades ago under 
the lighter wheel loads. This would be a return to the 
practice which then prevailed with the limited output 


and a price of rails of three to four times the present 


the early 


COST 

Besides a return to the slower and consequently colder 
rolling from the small ingots of the early Bessemer steel 
rails which replaced iron, a sound ingot is needed of a 
grade of steel which will produce the essential physical 
properties for the rails as girders, and also insure a 
slow rate of wear. 

It should not be forgotten that while we are all 
familiar with the rapid doubling and trebling of the 
wheel loads in the past decade the strains in the rails 
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by elasticity of length, 
intensities of the wheel pressures 
between the wheel treads and the 


us girders are principally met 
While the increased 
per unit of contact 
rail heads are sustained more by the elasticity of vol- 
ume, which is quickly reduced by the slightest un- 
soundness of the metal in the surface of the rail head. 
Lherefore, to have the most benetit from colder rolling 
or heat treatment the metal must be sound and homo- 
Lreneous, 

The evolution of the present “ up to date steel mill” 
has been more in the direction of increasing the output 
and decreasing the cost of the product than of any in- 
iention of decreasing the quality of the tinished rails. 

The mechanical conditions for an output 
have received most of the consideration. It was not 
anticipated from a metallurgical standpoint—the latter 
not being so well understood—that there would be a de- 
cided reduction in the quality of the preduct from the 


increased 


same composition as was used for the earlier sections. 
These had more work, in fact, by eliminating the essen- 
tial time element for crystallization in the slower and 
colder rolling. Now that a large product can be secured 
the question of quality for present service is being con- 
sidered more generally. 

There does not seem to be any reason why the con- 
struction of a rail mill is not possible which will permit 
not only much colder rolling and finishing temperatures 
than are now general, without restriction of the output, 
but turn out a more uniform and better finished section 
than is now produced. The standards of smoothness of 
track are now much higher than a decade ago on all of 
the important trunk lines, and they have not reached 
their limit. The smoothness of the surface of the rails 
rather than its wear now determines when they must 
be replaced. 

Both practically and technically it may be said to 
have been recognized by many people for a long time 
that for the slowest rate of wear in the heads of rails 
the metal should be fine grained. Experience has con- 
firmed this, and also the important fact that the metal 
must be sound and homogeneous. 

The work of the blooming passes breaks up the coarse 
columnar structure, though rarely without several skin 
cracks occurring, which, though not completely, roll out 
partially in the roughing and finishing passes for the 
rails. Some seconds are produced, the percentage be- 
ing high when exceeding 5 or 6 per cent. 

It requires close attention to the composition and 
manufacture to produce an ingot with a columnar struc- 
ture that will withstand the subsequent heating and 
blooming without cracking. Cobbles are not infrequent. 
If the rolling is direct from the ingot to the finished 
rail then the work of the passes must break up not only 
the ingot structure, which seems to be done before or 
during the dummy pass, but prevent the building up of a 
coarse structure until the work ceases. This should be 
near or slightly below the critical temperature for the 
ziven composition. 

Rolling or forging not only can break up a structure 
during hot work, but check a large crystallization to the 
critical temperature for the steel. 

Hot work influences the final texture of steel by 
breaking up the ingot or bloom structure, as the case 
may be, reducing the steel to a plastic or possibly a 
porcelanic condition, and by eliminating the essential 
time element for the crystalline forces to rearrange the 
combinations retards crystallization from a higher to 
the critical temperature for the composition. This im- 
portant principle is the keynote of practice to be ob- 
served to improve the quality of steel rails during the 
period of proper hot work. It can be so well applied 
in practice as not to restrict the output. 

Rolling may be continued some 50 or 60 degrees C. 
below the critical temperature without sufficient loss 
of ductility to be 0f moment. 

Blue working is not advisable, though below this 
temperature the steel again increases in tensile strength, 
then reducing slightly as it reaches 30 degrees C. 

Some of the early foreign Bessemer steel rails were 
rolled until the critical temperature in the head was 
passed, while one firm toughened their rails. In regard 
to ductility I place more restriction upon it than Pro- 
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fessor Sauveur does in his paper. In rails | insist upon 
high elastic limits in the metal and then the requisite 
ductility for safety and good wear of the rail heads. 

Rails in the tracks of steam railways to carry the 
moviug wheel loads must perform the functions of con- 
tinuous girders, and we are limited as to the amount of 
ductility we may give the metal for rails. 

The rails must be elastic, and should have high elas- 
tic limits, 55,000 to 60,000 pounds, and then have the 
requisite ductility and fine grained structure in the 
metal for wear. 

Unit fiber stresses in the base of rails under high 
speed trains, even in 80-pound rails of 45,000 pounds in 
tension, are not uncommon. 

The introduction of stiffer rails as girders in the 
tracks and the higher standards of maintenance pos- 
sible have permitted the doubling of the driving wheel 
axle loads, the tractive power of the locomotives, the 
passenger train loads, and increased the freight train 
load four to six times during the past decade. 

The steam pressures have been increased from 135 
to 205 pounds, due to the use of steel in locomotive 
boilers, and the latter increased in capacity, so they 
can generate and maintain an expenditure of 1200 to 1500 
horse-power at 60 and 65 miles per hour. Such service 
is only possible on the stiffer and heavier rails of the 
present 

It is a fact now known, but not generally understood, 
that the stresses in the rails increase decidedly under 
the large expenditures of tractive power, besides that 
due to the weight and speed of the locomotive. With the 
increased service which has followed the introduction 
of the heavier and stiffer rails there has been a legiti- 
mate increased wear of the head, while there has been 
some increased wear due to the quality of the product. 
The increased axle and train loads have resulted in a 
decrease of operating and maintenance expenses, so that 
from the financial standpoint it is found desirable to use 
the stiffer and heavier rails. The demand for such rails 
at the present time (1902) exceeds the output of the 
mills, and any manipulation of the process of manufac- 
ture which will limit the output is not likely to receive 
much consideration. There is no reason, however, why 
the output need be limited to insure much colder rolling 
or the manufacture of a fine grained rail. 

Rails rolled direct from the ingot have a finer texture, 
as would be expected, than those from the same com- 
position rolled from reheated blooms. The shrinkage al- 
lowances now prescribed for 80 and 100 pound rails are 
yet in excess of the allowance for the former lighter 
rails, and some reduction in the future may be expected. 

The General Discussion. 

Mr. Mel.eod explained how the idea of the new heat 
treatment of rails grew out of a meeting held at Chi 
cago by a number of leading railroad and rail men who 
studied the question how to bring the heavier modern 
sections of steel rails up to the quality of the lighter 
older rails. He stated that before finally deciding to re 
model the Edgar Thomson rail mill for the Kennedy- 
Morrison process extensive experiments were made to 
determine whether it would be necessary to go back of 
the last pass—a natural course, since it would involve 
little additional outlay to arrange for going back further 
if it were found desirable. It was not done because it 
was not necessary to do so. This was confirmed by 
earlier experience with eye bars, in which similar heat 
treatment was successfully introduced. As for the ef- 
fect of the process, very encouraging results have been 
obtained from rails so treated, which were put into the 
yard tracks at the Edgar Thomson mill, where the sery- 
ice is particularly severe. So far as these experiences 
have gone they have proved the longer life of the rails 
treated by the Kennedy-Morrison process. Still, with 
all the encouraging results engineers should wait be- 
fore changing the specifications. Mr. McLeod urged that 
the shrinkage clause, as a measure of heat treatment, 
should only be adopted provided it were coupled with 
some time qualification. He suggested also that when 
the effect of the heat treatment is once established it 
will be found to invoke changes also in the chemical 
section of the specifications. 
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Dr. Dudley of Altoona made the point that rails are 
withdrawn from the main track when the wear has 
amounted to a reduction in the hight of % inch. The 
surface of the rail then bec:.mes wavy and rough. It 
would seem, therefore, that the effect of the heat treat- 
ment is adequate if it penetrates below %& inch. 

In response to questions it was developed that the 
reduction in the last pass in rail rolling at Edgar Thom- 
son amounts to 7% to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Kenney of the Pennsylvania Railroad explained 
that the idea of demanding a shrinkage limit and of 
fixing the amount at 5% inches on an S5-pound see 
tion was the result of protracted experiments at the 
Cambria mill. 

The rail manufacturers present explained at some 
length that mill conditions, notably the distance of the 
saws, must affect the amount of shrinkage, which 
brought out the point from Mr. Webster that thus far 
the proposed specifications have not inserted in them the 
amount, and that what is wanted is that the engineers 
keep a record of the shrinkage. 

Mr. Sauveur reiterated his claim that the slight re- 
duction in the final pass can only have a superficial 
effect, while Mr. Carhart explained that in direct roll- 
ing the shrinkage cannot be brought down as low as it 
is at the Edgar Thomson mill, with the Kennedy-Mor- 
rison process. 


Dr. Dudley then followed with a talk on 


The Relation Between the Basic Open Hearth Process 


and the Physical Properties of Steel. 


He recounted how the Pennsylvania Railroad many 
years since had steel axles first made by the Midvale 
Company, and how they had failed in service; that the 
company had returned to iron until the basic open 
hearth process developed. Six years ago they had is- 
sued specifications for steel passenger axles with car- 
bon ranging between 0.35 and 0.50 per cent., phos- 
phorus not above 0.07 per cent., Manganese not above 
0.60 per cent., sulphur between 0.08 and 0.05 per cent. 
and silicon not above 0.10 per cent. Since that time 
380,000 axles have been put in service, by far the great- 
est part of them made of basic open hearth steel. Of 
these four have broken. For freight axles the specifica- 
tions have not been as rigid, but a number of wrecks of 
passenger trains have been traceable to the failure of 
freight axles on trains on the other track, and it has 
been decided that the same high quality of steel shall 
be used in freight car axles as is employed in passenger 
car axles. Dr. Dudley sought information on the point 
whether the removal of phosphorus has so modified the 
character of the steel produced by the basic process that 
the old ideas of tensile strength as related to carbon 
contents must not be revised 

H. H. Campbell explained at length his observations, 
fully detailed in his famous book, as to the effect of the 
different elements, and referred also to the work along 
similar lines carried out by Mr, Webster. 

This was followed by an interesting paper by Paul 
Kreuzpointner of Altoona on the “ Ethics of Testing,”’ 
and by Professor Lanza of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology on the “ Quality of Steel Used in Rivets 
and How it Compares with Wrought Iron Rivets.”’ 

In the evening there was an “ Engineering Smoker,” 
at which a number of papers on cement were presented 
and discussed. 

Saturday morning was entirely given over to papers 
relating to cast iron and to discussions on them. 


aor 


The Delaware River Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany, with a capital of $5,000,000 stock and $2,500,000 
5 per cent. bonds, have been incorporated under New Jer 
sey laws, to take over the Roach Shipyard property at 
Chester, Pa. It is understood that John B. Roach will 
be president of the company for a year, and that the ac- 
tive management will be in the hands of D. E. Ford of 
this city, now marine manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He will act in the capacity of general manager 
and treasurer. Edward L. Levy, formerly connected 
with the firm of Neafle & Levy, wil! be secretary and 
acting vice-president. Osborn Congleton, president of 
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the Ameriean Elevated Railroad Company, will be vice- 
president. Secretary Levy is quoted as saying that a 
dry dock 700 feet long with 28 feet of water above the 
sills is to be constructed. 


———— 


Solid Rolled Steel Wheels. 


The American Car & Foundry Company, says the 
Railway Review, will exhibit this week at the Saratoga 
convention of the Master Car Builders a solid steel car 
wheel of the kind which they are now manufacturing 
at their Chicago plant under the process and direction 
of H. W. Fowler. It will be remembered by many of 
our readers that Mr. Fowler manufactured solid steel 
ear wheels with rolled treads, in Chicago, from 1886 to 
1891. These wheels developed serious defects, owing 
partially to the lack of homogeneity in the steel then 
procurable and partly, probably, to the fact that the 
rolls only operated on the tread and flange cf the wheel 
—no rolls being operated under the rim. Spongy or por- 
ous spots existed which were not visible. In the course 
of wear the material above these spots laminated o1 
sealed off, betraying the soft spot underneath. Notwith- 
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standing this fact, some of the wheels proved all right 
and it seems probable that between 200 and 300 are still 
in use, having been in constant service principally under 
passenger cars for from 12 to 15 years. Some of these 
wheels, on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
for instance, must have made over 800,000 miles. 

A cast steel blank was used then as now, but the ad- 
vance in the art of steel making now assures a much 
more reliable product. In his new method Mr. Fowler 
uses rolls over the tread and flange, and rolls under- 
neath the rim as well. so that the steel is worked more 
as it is in making tires. The rolls underneath the rim 
are inclined downward somewhat toward the plate of 
the wheel, and as the angle of pressure is at right angles 
to the axis of the rolls, the material in the rim is 
worked by the rolls above and below, with the excep- 
tion of a slight A-shaped section over the bearing of the 
plate. That this section is very small and does not 
reach the wearing limits has been shown by boring into 
the casting from the side of the rim before rolling; after 
rolling the hole has been found entirely closed by the 
pressure, showing only a trace of a line when cut 
through. The hub and plate are not affected by the 
rolling, remaining as cast. The cross section of the rim 
or tire portion is reduced by the rolling 20 per cent., and 
hence is made very dense. Mr. Fowler claims that these 
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wheels can safely be turned down the same limit as a 
steel tire. Several hundred wheels have been made and 
any more have been ordered. The price asked for 
them is much less than that of any steel tired wheels, 
and it is believed that with increased facilities for man- 
ufacture it can be still further reduced. The difficulty 
of getting the cast steel blanks has operated to prevent 
continuous manufacture of the wheels as yet. 


A Shop Foundation on Made Ground, 


The Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford are build 
ing a large extension to their small tool department. It 
is located alongside the present building devoted to this 
work, and measures SO x 120 feet, four stories in hight. 
The design is skeleton construction, the frame being of 
yellow pine timbers and the walls of brick. 

The peculiar feature of the structure is the founda- 
tion, which rests upon ground which was filled in many 
years ago. Cellar space was not required, as the present 
building provides all that is needed. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would have been extravagant to have 
sunk piles. In order to secure a firm foundation, free 
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from all danger of settling, the following method was 
pursued. The excavation was made over the entire 
plot to a depth of only 4 or 5 feet below the street 
level. Upon this were built concrete piers, topped with 
brick, for the walls and columns. Extending across the 
space are three concrete footings, which are stepped, as 
shown in the engraving. Thése extend the entire length 
of the building, and each forms one single block of 
concrete 6 feet wide at the bottom by 120 feet long. 
This distributes the load over an extremely wide area. 
On these footings are built brick piers which carry the 
tloor beams. As additicnal supports for the first floor, 
which will be used 4s a storeroom for finished tools, 
there are rows of brick piers on conerete blocks. It will 
be seen that this method of construction furnishes a 
very great foundation area as compared with that of the 
entire building. 
inital iasi 

Stamp Mill Shoes and Dies.—A pamphlet by Arthur 
Koppel, 65 Broad street, New York, deals with his 
forged stcel shoes and dies for stamp mills. That these 
are correct in hardness and toughness has been shown 
in many comparative tests. The forging frees them 
from all blow holes and other flaws, so that they wear 
evenly. They are, consequently, longer lived than cast 
steel shoes and dies. 
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The Metallurgy of the Cupola. 


BY H. E, FIELD, ANSONIA, CONN. 





Importance of Cupola Practice. 


I have no ideal cupola to bring before you, no im 
proved wrinkle of center blast, steam melting or ozone 
generator. I shall devote all the time you have so kindly 
placed at my disposal to a study of the effects of melt- 
ing upon iron and.upon the metalloids therein con 
tained. Numerous contradictory statements concerning 
this subject which have appeared in recent books and 
journals, together with several requests for information 
in regard thereto, have led me to choose this somewhat 
technical topic for my paper. 

The quality of cast iron depends to a great extent 
upon cupola practice. The best of pig iron can be 
changed into inferior cast iron by poor melting, while 
an inferior pig may, by judicious melting and mixing, 
be used in high grade castings. There are hardly two 
cupolas in existence which work under exactly the same 
conditions, with the same sized tuyeres, the same 
amount of blast, with equal hight of tuyeres from 
cupola bottoms, &c. For every variation in cupola ar 
rangement there is a variation of the effect in melting 
iron. The greater the difference in the cupolas the 
greater will be the variation in the melted product. 
Pig iron and coke merchants frequently find that two 
firms engaged in exactly the same line of work and 
using the same iron and coke get very different results. 
Let us take as an example an experience which the man 
agers of a certain foundry had with coke. They had 
used for a number of years a standard brand of Con 
nellsville coke, and their cupola had been so arranged 
as to give the best results with this coke. The agents 
for another grade of coke, of a much lighter nature, 
finally persuaded them to try a car of their coke. After 
earefully ascertaining that a neighboring foundry was 
having excellent success with the lighter coke, they 
bought a carload. The first day it was used the trouble 
began, and continued to such an extent that no more 
of that coke would be taken as a gift, and the last of 
the car was worked up mixed with one-half Lehigh 
broken coal. Upon inquiry the cause of the differing 
results obtained by them and by the neighboring foun- 
dry, which was using the same light weight coke with 
such excellent results, was found to be this: In their 
own cupola the distance from the tuyeres to the sand 
bottom was but 11 inches, while in the cupola in which 
the lighter coke was being used so successfully the dis- 
tance was 20 inches. The tuyere area in the former was 
but one-half that of the latter, while the pressure in 
the former was greater by 4 ounces. This needs no ex- 
planation to one familiar with cupola practice. 

Turning from coke to iron, we find that the percent- 
age of loss or gain of the metalloids or impurities varies 
with the hight of tuyeres, size of bed, melting ratio, 
the size of the tuyeres, pressure of blast, amount of 
flux and the method of fluxing. When pig iron in the 
course of melting comes in contact with the blast and 
is acted upon by it, certain of the metalloids are burned 
out of the iron. This is true in all cupolas. The amount 
burned out increases with the amount of air forced into 
the cupola by the blower. In the same cupola, and un 
der the same conditions, irons varying in composition 
will lose different amounts of impurities. As the melted 
iron, freed to a certain extent from some of the metal- 
loids, passes through the incandescent bed of coke or 
coal it absorbs new impurities from the bed. The 
amount absorbed varies with the cupola practice. From 
a heavy or deep bed, other conditions being equal, more 
impurities will be absorbed than from a light or shal- 
low bed. The temperature of the iron at this time has 
a decided effect upon the amount of metalloids thus 
taken up ‘by the iron, as does also the amount of flux 
used. With a hot running cupola and a large amount 
of flux little sulphur will be absorbed by the iron, while 
a large amount will come off with the slag. 

There has been much discussion in the last year or 
two as to whether certain of the metalloids lose or gain 
in passing through a cupola. The great variation in the 


results obtained by reliable experimenters has led to a 
general belief that there is no fixed rule which can be 
followed in figuring these cupola losses and gains. This 
idea, however, is incorrect, as I shall try to prove by 
taking up each metalloid separately. 


Sulphur. 


Under ordinary conditions iron melting in a cupola 
takes up sulphur from the fuel. The greater the per- 
centage of fuel and the greater the percentage of sul- 
phur in the fuel, the greater will be the amount of sul- 
phur absorbed by the molten iron. The ratio between 
the total amount of sulphur present in the fuel and the 
amount absorbed by the iron is dependent upon three 
conditions—1, the kind and quality of flux used; 2, the 
temperature of the iron, and, 3, the composition of the 
coke and iron. A proper quantity of flux in a hot work 
ing cupola will take care of a considerable amount of 
sulphur. The sulphur present in the fuel as a_ sul- 
phureted hydrocarbon has no appreciable effect in in 
creasing the percentage of sulphur in the melted iron 
This accounts for the fact that many foundries melting 
with coal obtain castings with a lower percentage of 
sulphur in proportion to the amount of sulphur in the 
fuel than do foundries melting with coke. The greater 
the amount of manganese in the iron the less sulphur 
will the iron absorb, and it is possible in cases of very 
high manganese iron for that iron to lose sulphur in 
melting, the sulphur passing off as manganese sulphidk 
with the slag. 


Silicon. 


In passing through a cupola iron always loses in 
silicon. The amount of the loss depends upon two con- 
ditions—1, upon the amount of oxygen brought in con 
tact with the metal in melting, and, 2, upon the com 
position of the iron as it goes into the cupola. In giv- 
ing the amount of silicon lost in passing through a 
cupola authorities generally mention a fixed amount 


.This may have been true concerning the grade of iron 


with which the writers were familiar. But it would 
be wholly untrue concerning other grades. The greater 
the amount of blast the more silicon will be burned 
out. The higher the percentage of silicon the greater 
will be the percentage of loss in passing through a 
cupola. (By percentage of loss I mean the ratio of lost 
silicon to the original amount of silicon in the pig.) An 
iron running 4 per cent. in silicon will lose up to 20 per 
cent. of its original amount, while the loss in an iron run- 
ning two-tenths of 1 per cent. is hardly perceptible. This 
variation in the loss of silicon is accounted for by the 
fact that the lower the percentage of silicon in the iron 
the greater is the affinity of the iron for that silicon, 
and the more difficult will it be to oxidize it; while, on 
the other hand, the greater the amount of silicon present 
in the iron the less will be the affinity and the greater 
the amount oxidized in melting. The percentage of 
carbon in the iron has a great deal te do with the loss 
of silicon in melting. This, however, will be taken up 
later under the consideration of carbon. 


Phosphorus, 


A very slight amount of phosphorus is absorbed 
from fuel by iron in melting. It is practically, however, 
& constant quantity, the small increase being propor- 
tional to the amount of phosphorus in the fuel. 

Wanganese, 

Manganese loses in passing through a cupola. Its 
action is that of a protector from oxidation, and the 
amount lost in passing through a cupola depends upon 
the amount of blast and also upon the percentage of 
sulphur in the fuel. The greater the amount of air 
forced into the molten metal the more manganese is lost 
as an oxide. The greater the percentage of sulphur in 
the fuel the greater will be the percentage of manganese 
passing into the slag as a sulphide. Manganese is no 
united with iron as a compound; it is rather alloyed 
with it, having practically no affinity for the iron. 

Carbon. 

I have left this element until the last for several 
reasons. Principally, however, because its action is un- 
derstood less than that of the other elements which we 
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have to consider in connection with melting iron. Car- 
bon is really the life of cast iron. Various articles and 
papers have been written and much discussion has en- 
sued in regard to the effect of melting upon the carbon 
in iron. Some say that it gains, others that it loses. If 
the founder is to be able to control his mixtures by 
chemical analysis he must settle this question for him- 
self. The articles written upon this subject are wholly 
misleading. In the early part of 1900 there appeared an 
article in Machinery written by J. E. Johnson, stating 
that iron lost carbon in remelting. This brought a reply 
from Thos. J. West in the following number, in which 
he contended that iron gained carbon in melting. Mr. 
West presented a record of the remelting of the same 
iron five times. In every case the iron gained in carbon. 
In a recent number of the Foundry W. J. Keep, in an- 
swer to a question, stated as a positive fact that iron 
lost carbon in passing through a cupol:. 

These opposing statements from authorities on mix- 
ing iron can but discourage any one who is attempting 
to learn from the writings of others the changes which 
iron undergoes in melting. A few weeks ago the fol- 
lowing was referred to me by a foundry foreman: In 
order to determine the loss and gain in impurities in 
melting in his cupola he melted a quantity of No. 2 iron. 
He had the pig and the resultant casting analyzed and 
figured the differences. He then remetted some of the 
scrap from this heat alone. He had this iron analyzed 
and figured the change in carbon, &c. These two results 
were sufficiently conformative to allow him to figure 
that his cupola lost 10 per cent. of the carbon in re- 
melting. Some time afterward, having occasion to 
make castings which required a very hard grade of iron, 
he had these castings analyzed and found that, instead 
of losing 10 per cent. of the carbon, his iron had gained 
in carbon in passing through tbe same cupola. It was 
a case of Mr. West and Mr. Keep illustrated in the same 
foundry. In the experiment of Mr. West, spoken of 
above, an iron running below 1 per cent. in silicon was 
used, and this iron gained in carbon. In Mr. Keep’s 
stove plate work iron running high in silicon is invaria- 
bly used, and such iron will always lose earbon in 
melting. 

Cause of Gain or Loss in Carbon. 


Iron may both gain and lose in carbon in passing 
through a cupola, and whether the gain or loss pre- 
dominates depends—1, upon the original composition 
of the iron, and, 2, upon the conditions or method of 
melting. An iron while passing down the cupola has 
a portion of its carbon burned off, the quantity depend- 
ing upon the amount of blast and the time which the 
iron consumes in passing through the zone of the cu- 
pola where the oxidizing influences are at work. After 
having a portion of its carbon removed the molten iron 
comes in contact with the incandescent coke in the bed, 
and from this it absorbs carbon. The hotter the iron 
the larger the amount of fuel, and the longer the iron 
remains in contact with this fuel the more carbon will 
it absorb. If the amount of fuel is sufficient the iron 
may absorb more carbon than it loses in passing the 
tuyeres, and thus the iron will have gained in carbon. 
If, however, the blast is heavy and the ratio of fuel to 
iron small, the iron will lose more carbon in passing 
through the oxidizing zone than it can possibly pick up 
from the bed, and thus the iron loses in carbon. These two 
conditions are at work every day in our cupolas. Melt- 
ing with low blast and high percentage of coke will 
cause a gain in carbon, while the high blast and low 
percentage of coke will cause a loss of carbon. 

The original composition of the pig iron will have 
much to do with the loss or gain in carbon. An iron 
made at the blast furnace with a large percentage of 
fuel will be high in carbon. This, if melted in a cupola 
with a small amount of fuel, will lose in carbon; while 
a pig iron low in carbon, made by a blast furnace using 
a small allowance of fuel, will, when remelted in a 
cupola with a relatively large amount of coke, gain in 
carbon. A low carbon iron, then, will tend to gain in 
“arbon, while a high carbon iron will tend to lose in 
carbon in melting in a cupola. 
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There is one more factor which we must consider in 
discussing this loss or gain of carbon in cupola prac- 
tice, and that is the effect, or rather the relation, of sili- 
con to carbon in this process. I have said that low ear- 
bon iron gained in carbon. Let us now qualify this 
statement by saying that a low carbon, low silicon iron 
will gain in carbon. Carbon and silicon, although they 
are analogous elements in many of their properties, 
have always been considered to be almost opposite in 
their action on cast iron. The facts of the case are that 
their uctions are almost identical, although the results 
are different. Pure iron we know will absorb carbon 
up to 6.67 per cent., while it will absorb silicon up to 2° 
per cent. One part of carbon, then, is about three and 
one-half times as effective on cast iron as is one part 
of silicon. We find this ratio to exist in our pig and cast 
iron to a marked degree. For every rise of 0.1 per cent. 
in carbon in our pig iron made under the same condi 
tions there will be a corresponding decrease of 0.35 per 
cent. in silicon, and vice versa. This applies in the same 
manner to our cupolas. When we melt a pig of, say. 3 
per cent. total carbon und 1 per cent. silicon we would 
expect under ordinary conditions a gain in carbon. If. 
however, we melt a pig of 3 per cent. carbon and 4 per 
cent. silicon we are sure, under the same conditions, to 
find a loss in carbon. Iron in the melted state may be 
thought of as a solution in which carbon and silicon 
each reduces the power of the iron to dissolve the other. 

We have found, then, that a small percentage of fuel, 
high blast, high carbon and high silicon tend to cause 
iron to lose in carbon, while low blast, large percentage 
of fuel, low carbon and low silicon tend to cause iron 
to gain in carbon in melting. 

When we consider the great variety of iron in use 
in foundry practice and the divergency in cupolas, we 
can readily understand that no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down for all cases. Every foundryman must 
find out for himself, in his own cupola and with the 
brands of iron which he uses, or else he must obtain 
his knowledge from some one whose experience is simi- 
lar to his own. 


Requirements for Various Kinds of Work. 


Are our cupolas so arranged as to produce at the 
least cost the best iron for our work? Are we, in order 
to save a few cents, running them with the least fuel 
possible, and paying out, at the same time, dollars to 
obtain the superior grades of iron necessary when iron 
is melted with little fuel? Are we melting with heavy 
percentages of fuel, and then adding limestone to re- 
duce sulphur and steel to reduce carbon? Are we using 
high silicon to soften when it is really high carbon that 
is needed, or high carbon when it may be that high sili- 
con would answer the purpose very much better? 

l‘or various kinds of work different grades of iron 
are required. Stove plate and the like demand fluidity 
and softness, and to secure these an iron high in silicon, 
high in phosphorus, and rather low in carbon and man- 
ganese is most used. For light machinery an iron 
high in silicon, medium in carbon and phosphorus, and 
low in sulphur and manganese is necessary. Medium 
machinery requires an iron medium in silicon and ecar- 
bon, low in phosphorus and manganese. In heavy ma- 
chinery, where weight rather than strength is desired, 
and where castings must be free from shrinks and segre- 
gations, iron low in silicon and phosphorus, high in car- 
bon and manganese is essential, and a somewhat higher 
percentage of sulphur may be permitted. In castings 
where a high strength is desired an iron low in silicon. 
low in carbon, low in phosphorus, low in sulphur and 
medium in manganese is necessary. Cupolas, then, 
should be so constructed as to best melt an iron suited 
for grades of its particular foundry. 

The hight of the tuyeres must regulate the manner 
in which the iron is taken from the cupola. Low tuyeres 
necessitate that the iron be drawn from the cupola as 
fast as it is melted, and either be held in a reservoir or 
taken away in small ladles. High tuyeres allow the iron 
to be collected in the hearth of the cupola and to be 
drawn off in large taps, and have the advantage of 
allowing crane ladles to be shifted while the iron is col- 
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lecting in the cupola. When low tuyeres are used for 
filling crane ladles, if any time is apt to be lost in chang- 
ing the ladles, two spouts should be used, one ladle 
being placed in position while the other is filling. We 
have mentioned that for stove plate and like grades of 
work a high silicon, low carbon, low sulphur and low 
manganese iron is best suited. We have also men- 
tioned that the amount of carbon and sulphur which an 
iron will absorb is dependent upon the amount of fuel 
which it passes through. Hence for stove plate an:l 
like work the lower the tuyeres, provided they are con- 
sistent with good melting, the better suited will the iron 
be for the work. This does not interfere with the gen- 
eral practice in stove plate shops of removing the iron 
in hand ladles and by trolley tracks as fast as it is 
melted. Light and medium machinery castings require 
only a medium carbon percentage, and are much more 
advantageously melted in low tuyere cupolas. The some- 
what lower silicon used in this line of work furnishes a 
higher carbon than is present in stove plate iron, and 
the small bed gives a low sulphur percentage. 

In the heavy machinery, where softness and sound- 
ness are required, a large bed has an advantage. Low 
silicon irons which are cheaper may be used, and the 
-arbon absorbed from the deep bed makes an iron high 
in carbon, while the resulting high percentage of sul- 
phur is less detrimental in this heavy grade of work. 
The deep hearth allows the collection of a large amount 
of iron and thus makes the custom of tapping into crane 
ladles practicable. In the so-called strong irons, named 
by some gun iron, by others semisteel, we have a some- 
what more complicated problem. These irons must, 
first of all, be low in carbon and low in sulphur, and it 
is just such irons as these that absorb most readily car- 
bon and sulphur from the fuel. There are cupolas in 
operation in many of our foundries from which it is 
practically impossible to obtain an iron above 28,000 
pounds tensile strength, for the reason that the hight 
of the tuyeres requires so great a depth of fuel in the 
bed that the iron will absorb an amount of carbon and 
sulphur so great that it is impossible to get a strong 
easting. For the melting of this grade of iron low 
tuyeres are essential, and, of course, the iron must be 
removed from the cupola as fast as it is melted. 

The majority of cupolas in operation to-day have 
extremely high tuyeres, and we have seen that these 
are advantageous but for a single,grade of work. In 
advocating the lower tuyeres for cupolas I have always 
met with the above mentioned objection in regard to 
changing the ladles in time to prevent the iron getting 
into the tuyeres. It is to obviate this difficulty that I 
suggest the double spout on cupolas which are so ar- 
ranged as to make this possible. The modern tendency 
in building cupolas is to make the tuyeres as low as 
possible, in order to show a high fuel ratio, and I ven- 
ture to predict that they will be built much lower as 
soon as the double spout arrangement is more univer 
sally adopted. 





Niagara Falls-Toronto Power Transmission. 


At a meeting of the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany, held in Toronto, Ontario, on Saturday, June 7, 
W. H. Beatty was elected president; William B. Ran- 
kine, vice-president and treasurer, and A. Monro Grier, 
secretary. The Executive Board consists of W. H. 
Beatty, William B. Rankine and Wallace Nesbitt. On 
the same day it was announced that the transmission 
between Niagara Falls and Toronto is to be effected 
at a potential of 60,000 volts. Contracts for 12 step- 
up transformers, to be used in this service, have been 
awarded to the Canadian General Electric Company, at 
a cost, it is stated, of about $100,000. 

That.a voltage of 60,000 has been adopted for this 
prospective transmission is a matter of much general 
interest. The transmission between Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo is now effected at a voltage of about 20,000, 
the distance being about 25 miles. From Niagara Falls 
to Toronto, by an all land route, the length of trans- 
mission line required will be about 90 miles. For some 
little time a series of experiments have been conducted 
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at Niagara Falls, looking to the use of a voltage of 
60,000 on the Toronto transmission line. An experi- 
mental line has been in service, the result being that 
when the Niagara-Toronto line is in operation it prob- 
ably will be the first commercial application of 60,000 
volts. 

The Canadian Niagara Power Company will generate 
current in the plant now building on the Canadian 
side at Niagara at a voltage of 11,000 and in units of 
10,000 horse-power. The transformers will step up the 
voltage to 60,000 volts, at which pressure it will be 
hurled toward Toronto. The last transmission line 
erected by the Niagara Falls Power Company between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls is made of aluminum, and it 
may be that this metal will be adopted for the cables 
in the proposed Niagara-Toronto line. At first 10,000 
horse-power will be sent to Toronto, which amount 
will be the product of one of the big generators to be 
installed in the station. Work on the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company's tunnel and wheel pit is progressing 
with rapidity. Over 1000 feet of the tunnel have been 
driven, and the wheel pit work is going on with fair 
progress. The company’s hope is to have power ready 
for customers by July, 1903, but this does not signify 
that Toronto will have to wait until that time for 
Niagara energy. The relations of the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company and the Niagara Falls Power Company 
are such that the latter might furnish power from 
their new wheel pit and station for the Toronto trans- 
mission previous to the completion of the Canadian 
plant. This second great wheel pit and station are now 
well along, and within a couple of months, or by 
August next, the first delivery of power from the 
station is expected to occur. 

Stretching between Niagara Falls and Buffalo there 
are six copper and three aluminum cables, all of them 
bare--that is, without insulation. The distance from 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo is not over 25 miles, and it 
may be accepted as fact that if it is found necessary to 
insulate cables on a 25-mile transmission, it will be 
found equally so between Niagara Falls and Toronto, 
where the distance is 90 miles. If aluminum cables 
are used in the Niagara-Toronto transmission, it is evi- 
dent that they would be of greater diameter than cop- 
per cables that would carry the same load, and it 
is, therefore, quite unlikely that any insulation of the 
eables will be attempted. 

Of the notable power developments in this country, it 
is believed that none of them is using 60,000 volts for 
transmission purposes. Experimental lines have been 
operated at even a higher voltage, but prospects are 
that Niagara will blaze the way in this application, as 
it has in numerous other features connected with the 
electrical advancement during recent years. Should 
power from the plant of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. on the New York State side at Niagara, be trans- 
mitted across the border into the Dominion and thence 
to Toronto by this high voltage, it will be somewhat 
of an international victory in the application of 60,000 
volts to commercial purposes. 

Perhaps a better idea of what it is proposed to do 
at Niagara in this matter of development and trans- 
mission of power is best obtained through comparison 
with the latest data obtainable as to what other notable 
installations are doing. California has won prominence 
in the matter of going into the mountains for its power 
sources and transmitting the electric current to market 
in cities. The Bay Counties Power Company have 
several transmission lines. The line to Sacramento is 
61 miles long and carries current at 40,000 volts. The 
line to Nevada City is operated at 24,000 volts, and 
current is carried to Oakland and other places at 40,000 
volts, the distance being 140 miles. The Power De- 
velopment Company of San Francisco transmit current 
14 miles at 11,500 volts. The Mount Whitney Power 
Company of Tulare County, Cal., transmit current 65 
miles at 17,300 volts. On this line a voltage of 34,600 
is soon to be used. The Utah Light & Power Company 
operate a plant at Ogden, Utah, where the pressure is 
raised to 16,100 volts and transmited 38 miles, to Salt 
Lake City. ‘The Shawinigan Falls Power Company are 
now building a transmission line between their station 
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and the city of Montreal, a distance of about 85 miles, 
over which it is proposed to transmit power at a volt- 
age between 40,000 and 50,000. 

From this it will be seen that prospective Niagara- 
Toronto transmission will have features that will com- 
mand attention. In the present station of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company the power is developed in units 
of 5000 horse-power, and the fact that the generators 
of the Canadian Niagara Power Company will generate 
current in units of 10,000 horse-power will make them 
notable in every way. When the Toronto-Niagara trans- 
mission line is in operation it is likely that several 
Canadian cities will avail themselves of the presence 
of the line to use the current, so that every city and 
town on the route between Niagara Falls and Toronto 
will receive benefits from the transmission of the cur- 
rent. 

a 


Some Methods of Increasing Foundry Pro- 
duction.* 


BY DAVID REID, BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Sometimes a foundry, while equipped with all the 
modern appliances for turning out work, finds itself un- 
able to live un to its contracts, and the following meth 
od was employed in one, which, though not modern in 
all its equipment, yet competes successfully with those 
that are in the general light machinery work. Being 
part of a large plant for the manufacture of light ma- 
chinery, there came a time when the other departments 
were compelled to run night and day, with the natural 
result that the foundry, already taxed to its limit, was 
unable to keep up the work for the machine shop. Part 
of the work was therefore given to another foundry in 
order to help out. This was most unsatisfactory to 
every one, except the other foundry, and the manager 
adopted the same system, with modifications, as the 
machine shop—namely, two crews of molders, machine 
operators and laborers. 

The day crew began work at 5.30 a.m. and worked 
till 5.30 p.m., with one hour for dinner, receiving 12 
hours as compensation, while the night crew started at 
5.30 p.m. and did not finish till 12.30 or 1 a.m., getting 
paid for eight hours. The crews changed about every 
week, payments being made every two weeks, their 
average time being ten hours daily. On Saturdays the 
men started one-half hour earlier, to avoid Sunday work. 
Previous to this arrangement, the men had been receiv- 
ing three hours extra as a premium for additional work, 
while the two cupolas, one small remodeled MclKensie 
and a large one of the same type, were supposed to be 
at their limit, giving in two heats 27 tons melt daily. 

In the writer’s opinion, the doubling of this amount 
of iron melted, which was accomplished and even ex- 
eeeded at times, is the most creditable part of this 
method of increasing the production. The small cupola 
was used in the forenoon, being timed to drop bottom at 
11.45. and bringing down a melt of 12 tons. Five hours 
later a laborer “chipped” it out getting it ready for 
the melter and his assistant, who after eating their 
supper had this cupola ready for the blast at 9.30 p.m., 
when a second heat of 17 tons or over was melted in the 
one cupola, making a total of 29 to 30 tons every 24 
hours from a cupola rated by the builders at 4 tons per 
hour. -The main heat of the day was in the large 
cupola, which seldom went under 27 tons, this being ar- 
ranged to get through at 5.30 p.m., there being one sec- 
tion of the shop that worked ten hours straight. 

This system of increasing the production was car- 
ried on most successfully for a period of seven months, 
until business became normal again, and at the end of 
that time the foundry was nearly three months ahead 
of the machine shop, which is an exceedingly good 
thing to have during the time for labor agitations of 
various kinds. As stated before, the cupolas used were 
of the McKensie type, and the hight from bottom plate 
to bottom of charging door was only 9 feet. The daily 
consumption of fire brick used in patching was only 
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eight on an average for the entire period of; seven 
months, when the small cupola was relined to the 
charging door. The molding sand was taken care of by 
pouring the front of every floor that was to be used at 
night, in the first or morning heat, and having laborers 
take out the castings and wet the sand. When the 
balance of the work was poured and dumped, that sand 
was placed one side, leaving the cold sand ready to be 
used by the night crew. In regard to the cost per pound 
of producing castings by this method, though not at lib- 
erty to give exact figures, I can assure you that it was 
less than the six months preceding, when the men were 
receiving premiums, 

R. C. Cunningham, in his paper on “Foundry Costs,” 
brings up a point that gives a glimpse at the possibili- 
ties for increasing production by the division of labor 
where it belongs. The steel works and some of the spe- 
cialty foundries have to a great extent solved this prob- 
lem, and in the recent conference of the Iron Molders’ 
Union and the Stove Founders’ National Defense <As- 
sociation, it was recognized by the molders that the 
general trend of industrial development is in employing 
skilled labor, as far as practicable, at skilled work. I 
am willing to predict that in the future, and how near 
for you individually depends upon your managers to a 
great extent, every molder, without reference to the 
class or character of the work, will do nothing but pro- 
duce, leaving the pouring, the dumping up of work, the 
cutting and mixing of the sand, and all other laboring 
work to unskilled labor. 

When you reach the point where the molder starts 
in the morning to practice the art at which he has 
served a number of years’ apprenticeship, and continues 
at that work all the time he is being paid for, then and 
not till then will you have solved the problem of the 
greatest production at the lowest cost. A number, how 
large I do not know, of you here to-day run jobbing and 
general machinery foundries, and I venture to say that 
certainly 95 per cent. of your molders stop when the 
blast goes on, whether it gives them six or seven hours 
of molding time, and as all cannot pour first, the great- 
er part of your crew are waiting their turn and doing 
nothing. What matters it if you insist on their staying 
in the foundry till the whistle blows? Do you gain any- 
thing by it, except the moral effect it has on the other 
departments, which, of course, is no small matter? 

You might ask how the molders would take to this 
system, and though they appreciate the efforts in this 
line in the stove foundries where it is all piece work, 
yet in machinery work might it not cause trouble? 
Having a large number of molders working under this 
division of labor principle, I can say that they are per- 
fectly satisfied and think it the finest scheme yet de- 
vised, as they have no pouring or dumping to do, thus 
eliminating the hardest and hottest part of what for- 
merly constituted their work. 

The only objection that comes from any one is in re- 
gard to the pouring crew. But obstacles are encoun- 
tered only to be overcome by the ambitious, and the men 
who do the pouring may be only laborers under the di- 
rection of a molder, trained for that special work as you 
would train them for the molding machine. Or if you 
prefer it, they can be culled from your apprentices with 
the addition of a molder cr two as leading hands, while 
a large majority of your molders keep the cost where it 
belongs by producing molds. The dumping and cutting 
over the sand in the machinery shop where this system 
is in vogue is accomplished by means of a night crew 
of laborers, 15 in number, who take care of the work of 
120 men in 12 hours. 

That the pouring ‘requires a certain amount of skil! 
is granted, for on that often depends the quality of the 
work, yet we have an instance right here in old New 
England where laborers, trained, of course, pour up 
the entire amount of work put up by the molders in a 
foundry handling nearly 2500 different patterns in a 
week, the weight in the castings varying from 1 ounce 
to 275 pounds. The immediate result of this method of 
increasing the production was the saving of one day’s 
wage all arcund, as the same amount and over, in fact. 
was produced in five days, where before with the same 
crew it took six. 
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The Fuel Briquetting Industry in the 
United States. 


BY WM. G. IRWIN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Importance of Utilizing Waste Coal. 


Various ideas for the utilization of the millions of 
tons of fuel which are wasted annually in the anthra 
cite and bituminous coal fields of the United States 
have been exploited in an experimental way, and after 
some 20 or 30 years of study and inventive efforts look- 
ing to economy along these lines American fuel experts 
have now arrived at the conclusion that the logical solu 
tion of this waste coal problem lies in the briquetting 
of the encrmous waste resulting from coal mining op 
erations in the f- rm of fine coal and coal dusts. Ameri 
ean industrial leaders have long displayed a reluctancy 
in accepting radical innovations in matters of fuel prep 
aration. This was displayed in the early discourage 
ment met with by the European exploiters of the by 
product coking idea, which for a long time was looked 
upon in the United States with disfavor, but which in 
its various systems is n>w in very successful operation 
in the leading coke producing districts of the country, 
and which promises to shift the coking industry from 
the coking coal fields to the great iron and steel centers 
where the valuable by-products can be utilized in the 
processes of iron and steel making to a greater advan 
tage than when such plants are located at points remote 
from the point of consumption. 

What the by-product coking oven has already done 
for the American coking industry, since its introduction 
from the fields of England and Continental Europe, 
where it underwent its first development and exploita- 
tion, the fuel briquetting industry is destined to accom- 
plish in the way of turning to an economic valne the 
millions of tons of waste slack and culm anthracite and 
bituminous coal which are now not only useless but 
which are a detriment to modern eccal mine operation 
from accumulation about the mines and tipples. This 
waste coal question has become such a serious one that 
in Pennsylvania the State Legislature has appointed a 
commission to inquire into the matter and to devise, if 
possible, some means for its solution. The importance 
of the most economic methods being applied in this 
State is shown by the rapid depletion of the anthracite 
coal fields, the only coal fields of this kind of economic 
value in the United States. Of the 3300 square miles 
embraced in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania 
but 48t square miles were originally regarded as work- 
able, and the mining operations conducted in these fields 
during the past 40 or 50 years have been such as to well 
arouse an interest in saving them from depletion. Last 
year an army of 150,487 men were employed in the an- 
thracite coal industry in this State, and the production 
for the year reached 67,471,667 short tons. The opera- 
tions in the bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania have 
for many years been conducted on a like stupendous 
scale, the production for 1901 being 82,914,840 short tons. 
Pennsylvania produced more than one-half of the an- 
thracite and bituminous coal mined in the United States, 
and its annual production is more than one-sixth of the 
mineral fuel output of the whole world. With mining 
operations conducted on such a gigantic scale, it is but 
lozical that Pennsylvania should take the initiative in 
the matter of economy along these lines, and thus ac 
complish something toward the security of her future 
coal production through turning to an industrial eco- 
nemie value the vast waste which now characterizes 
operations in this industry. 

Advance in Modern Mining Practice. 

Before preceeding to a consideration of the progress 
of the briquetting industry as applied to American fuels 
something relative to the waste coal problem wil) here 
be given. Those conversant with American industria] 
development are not unaware of the vast progress at- 
tained in this country in mining operations, this indus- 
try having been revolutionized through the introduc- 
tion of modern electrical and other mechanical coal 
mining and coal handling machinery, and through the 
application of strictly scientific engineering practice to 
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the industry. While these modern agents have de- 
creased the waste in mining operations in a number of 
instances and their future development presents a 
still further elimination of waste in the form of fine coal 
and culm, yet it is not possible to eliminate this form of 
loss through advanced mining practice. 

Modern mine engineering practice has determined be- 
tween unavoidable and avoidable waste in actual mine 
operations, and has already pretty thoroughly eliminated 
the former cause of waste, hence it remains for us to 
consider the waste involved after the coal has reached 
the surface and while it is being prepared for com- 
mercial utilization. In bituminous coal operations the 
system of selling “run of mine” coal is largely in vogue 
in the different fields of the United States, save in those 
fields where such Coal is mined largely for gas purposes, 
but notwithstanding there have accumulated about 
every mine in the country vast mountains of slack and 
culm, to-day a useless material. Such aceumulations 
ure much greater in the anthracite coal fields, where a 
strict system of screening is universally maintained. 

In the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, despite 
the strict system of screening which utilizes all the 
coal which will pass over a 1-16 inch sereen, the loss of 
the actual coal taken from the mines runs from 15 to 18 
per tent., or, in other words, nearly one-fifth of the ae- 
tual production of the anthracite mines goes to the culm 
pike. Statistics show that since the beginning of the 
anthracite industry on a commercial basis, which dates 

ack to 1820, there have been, in round numbers, 2.000,- 

(00,000 t ns of this coal mined, entailing a loss in the 
form of culm of more than 300,000,600 tons sinee 1820, 
or about 16,000,000 tons for the year 1901. 

‘ron: the system of selling large quantities of run 
of mine coal in the bituminous fields the waste in this 
form of mineral fuel has not been so large, proportion- 
ately, as in the anthracite industry, being now, through 
the improved coal handling ma¢hinery, kept down to 10 
or 12 per cent. of the actual coal mined. In former days, 
however, the waste was much greater. The loss in this 
manner resulting from the 224,769,091 short tons of 
bituminous coal mined in the United States last year 
amounted to about 25,900,000 tons. Bituminous frining 
statistics in the United States are available back as far 
as 1868, and since that time more than 4,000,000,000 
tons of this coal has been mined. The loss in form of 
fine coal and ccal dusts could not have been less than 
500,000,000 tons. 

Some knowledge of these vast wastes involved in coa} 
mining operations displays the necessity of evolving 
means for the utilization of these values, and for some 
years this subject has elicited much attention in the 
United States. While the visible supply of mineral fuel 
in sight in this country, save anthracite coal, gives no 
evidence of diminishing, American industrial experts 
have come to realize that the utilization of this vast 
waste fuel will accomplish mueh toward the more eco- 
nomic operation of industrial establishments, an object 
toward which American inventive genius has long been 
leading. Econemy in fuel, in raw material of all kinds 
and in all mechanical operations has already made no 
little progress in this country, and of these the fuel 
question now seems to be receiving the most attention, 
its present methods probably involving a greater waste 
than any other industrial operation. 


Methods of Utilizing Waste Coal. 


Numerous plans, many of them chimerical, have 
been pnt forth for the utilization of the vast accnmula- 
tions of waste cecal. Such expériments as mixing culm 
with lump coal, manufacturing artificial fuel, mixing the 
coal and coal dust with petroleum, using a pulverized 
fuel, have all been tried without success. Finally 
American fuel operators decided to pattern after Eu- 
rope and attempt the utilization of this waste coal for 
the manufacture of fuel briquettes; and while the early 
attempts at this industry resulted in failure it is now 
‘vident that herein iies the logical solution of the waste 
coal problem. 

What has already been accomplished in Continental 
Europe in the fuel briquetting industry effectually dem- 
enstrates the industrial economy of the process, and 
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within a few years America is certain to make impor- 
tant progress along this line. Involving, as it does, some 
of the complex problems of chemicul science, it is but 
natural that this new industry should have had its first 
expicitation in Germany, where the researches of the 
great universities and technical institutions combine 
with industry in evolving new methods and exploiting 
new processes. Germany was also the home of the by- 
product coking idea, a modern economical operation par- 
taking somewhat of the character of the fuel briquet- 
ting industry, inasmuch as it is also an industry tend- 
ing to eliminte waste and to turn to the uses of indus- 
try many of those valuable chemical properties which 
in the ordinary coking methods were lost. 

France and Belgium have kept steady pace with de- 
velopment along the line of fuel economies made in Ger- 
many, having developed the by-product coking idea at 
alout the same time the idea was perfected in Germany, 
and adopted the fuel briquetting industry even before 
the new industry had been evolved beyond its experi- 
mental stage by the Germans. In matters of strictly 
scientific application these countries keep fully abreast 
with Germany, and their limited fuel supply necessi- 
tates the greatest economy along these lines. England 
has also made vast progress in the way of fuel economy, 
claiming the credit for first considering the matter of 
utilizing waste fuel by the manufacture of compressed 
briquettes, the idea having been advocated in a work 
published by Sir Hugh Pratt in 1594. 

The Manufacture of Compressed Fuel in Europe. 


While numerous experiments looking toward the 
placing of the briquetting industry upon a commercial 
basis were made in Germany, France and Belgium be- 
tween 1820 and 1840, it was not until 1842, when a me- 
chanical plant for the manufacture of compressed fuel 
was put into operation at Berard, near St. Etienne, 
France, that these efforts resulted in the practical dem- 
onstration of the new idea. A compression machine, 
differing but little from the earlier mechanical brick 
presses, had been perfected, and was used at this plant. 
Lefore this time efforts had been made to briquette fine 
coal in, much the same way that bricks were made be- 
fore machinery was introduced into brick making. It 
was not long after the Berard plant was put into opera- 
tion that similar plants were installed in Germany and 
Belgium, and since that time the industry has had a 
wide development in Continental Europe. 

One reason why so little attention has been given to 
this economic fuel industry in the United States ties in 
the enormous fuel resources of the country. In Europe, 
where mines are operated under adverse conditions, 
shafts having been sunk to a depth of several thousand 
feet, and very thin coal seams being worked, the strict- 
est attention must be given to such matters. American 
coal is much cleaner than the average product of the 
Puropean fields. In preparing the iatter coals for bri- 
quetting, much more labor is required to eliminate the 
‘vorthless substances and to insure a good compressed 
fuel. There have been some decided evolutions 
in compression machinery abroad. The first machinery 
evolved was of the single compression type. Of this 
class there were numerous presses, the product of 
French, Belgian and German inventive genius. The 
single compression press was succeeded by a tangential 
press, and the ovoid type of briquette succeeded the 
cubieai block. About 1860 the double compression ma- 
chine was perfected, in which one briquette is formed 
against the back of another, and this machine had a 
wide use in Europe, being introduced into England and 
other countries. The next step forward in briquetting 
machinery resulted in the invention of the roller press 
which acts tangentially, there being a number of this 
«lass of machines in use abroad. Without entering into 
the various types of briquetting machines evolved 
abroad, of which there are several hundred, it may be 
said that it was the Loiseau type of machine, which be- 
longs to the class just mentioned, that was first intro- 
duced into the United States, it being, in fact, the only 
one of the European compression machines which has 
ever had a thorough test at fuel briquetting in America. 
This system was perfected by E. F. Loiseau, a well- 
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known French mechanical expert, and has had quite a 
wide use in different European countries. 

The Paris Exposition of 1889 was the occasion of an 
extensive exhibit of fuel compression machinery, and 
that of 1900 displayed what European genius is accom- 
plishing along this line. To-day the industry is carried 
on in every country of Europe which possesses any com- 
mercial mineral fuel deposits, the annual production 
amounting to nearly 20,000,000 tons. Aside from bri- 
quetting fine coal and coal dusts, refuse coke is also 
compressed and thus turned to an economic value. Coal 
briquettes are now being sent from Europe to South 
America, where they sell for as high as $8 per ton, en- 
tering into competition with American coal which sells 
at a much less price. 

Numerous large briquetting plants are now in opera- 
tion in the Halle and Westphalian coal fields of Ger- 
many, and in the fields of Saarbrucken. France has a 
dozen or more plants of various types, and Italy, Aus- 
tria and other Continental countries are now turning 
their waste fuels to value through this industry. Eng- 
land has several plants, and the industry gives promise 
of an extensive development in this country in the near 
future. In adopting this new industry England dis- 
plays the same reluctance which she displayed in intro- 
ducing the by-product coking ideas, and in this conserv- 
atisu: she is imitated by America in both these in- 
stances. 

Briquetting in America, 

As has already been intimated, the first attempts at 
briquetting in America were made with machinery of 
the Loiseau type, and under the direction of the in- 
ventor of this system of fuel compression. About 1866 
the anthracite coal operators of Pennsylvania became 
interested in the briquetting idea, which was then hay- 
ing a wide exploitation in Europe, and after a thorough 
investigation of the various systems in use abroad a 
plant of the Loiseau type was installed at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, and the briquetting of anthracite 
culm was begun there about 1870. It was not, however, 
until some time later that the plant was put into suc- 
cessful operation. In fact, the plant was never wholly 
a success, but as a pioneer experiment in a new indus- 
try, so far as concerns the matter of utilizing waste 
fuels in America, this first attempt at briquetting was 
not without its beneficial results. 

Like all other innovations, whether in the varied field 
of industrial activity or in other lines of advancement, 
the briquetting industry in America has undergone 
many years of incipiency, experiment and nurture cou- 
pled with failure and partial success, and it has been 
only within the last five or six years that the American 
fuel economists have come to a full knowledge of its 
true work. Following the installation of the Port Rich- 
mond plant, and before it was abandoned, the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company installed a similar plant at 
Rondout, N. Y., this plant having been put into opera- 
tion. in 1876. In the same year the Anthracite Fuel 
Company were formed to engage in the briquetting of 
anthracite culm on a large scale, and this company ab- 
sorted the Rondout plant, which they operated until 1880, 
when the plant was abandoned. The third plant of the 
Loiseau system in the United States was installed at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., but its operation was of short dura- 
tion. 

These early attempts at utilizing waste coal by bri- 
quetting demonstrated that the cost of culm, the cost of 
bonding material, operating expenses of such a plant, 
and the price at which the product can be sold are the 
material factors in the industry. Where culm can be ob- 
tained at a low figure close to market, and where the 
cost of large coals is materially increased by the cost of 
transportation, it was demonstrated that compressed 
fuel was destined to prove of great commercial value. 
In these early attempts at briquetting 92 per cent. of 
culm and 8 per cent. of pitch were combined into bricks 
of 9 x 4% x 6 inches, a pressure of 250 pounds to the 
square inch being obtained by the Loiseau press. The 
coal was prepared by a system of “jigging,” and in a 
number of instances the fuel proved quite satisfactory. 
One great objection lay in the amount of smoke caused 
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by the pitch used as a bonding material. At that time 
the price of coal fell to a low point. owing to the indus- 
trial depression following the panic of 1873, and piteh 
rose to a high price owing to its utilization for chem 
ical purposes to supplant other materials. 


American Inventors at Work. 


In spite of the failure of these early attempts they 
were responsible for opening up a new field to Ameri 
can inventive genius. In 1890 the Anthracite Pressed 
Fuel Company installed a briquetting plant at Mahanoy 
City, in the anthracite coal fields of Schuylkill County, 
Pa., a new style of compression machine, patterned 
after the “eggette”’ presses largely in use in Europe, 
having been patented in the United States. This plant 
was operated until 1892, when the high price of Eng 
lish pitch, used for bonding, resulted in the suspension 
of operations. At this plant the same proportion of coal 
dust and pitch as used in the earlier attempts was em 
ployed, and it was demonstrated that fuel briquettes 
could be manufactured at a cost of $1.80 per ton. 

Following these attempts at briquetting, plants of va- 
rious types were installed at a number of points, but 
like their predecessors they failed to successfully dem- 
onstrate the practicability of the new industry. About 
1892 a plant was installed at Gayton, near Richmond. 
Va., at which semianthracite coal was made into small 
briquettes or “eggettes.” After the plant was in op 
eration for some time its capacity was doubled, but it 
has gone out of operation. The same may be said of the 
plant at Huntingdon, Ark., at which “eggettes” were 
manufactured from slack cecal from the mines of the 
Kansas & Texas Coal Company. Plants of this type are 
now, however, in operation, in an experimental way at 
Chicago and at Milwaukee, using fine anthracite. bitu 
mipous and brown coals and lignites. 


Cause of Early Failures. 


One cause of the lack of success in former briquetting 
operations lies in the use of improper bonding material. 
Late progress along this line has eliminated pitch for 
this use, and substituted various forms of vegetable 
compounds. This reduces the smoke in the product, one 
great objection to compressed fuel existing heretofore. 
rhe experiments with lime for bonding fuel briquettes 
have demonstrated that this substance adds to the 
amount of ash, hence its use has been abandoned. Nu- 
merous patent vegetable bonding “materials have been 
evolved in the United States, and the progress now be- 
ing made along this line is certain to result in great 
benefit to the briquetting industry. 

Another matter which contributed to the early fail- 
ures in the industry was the lack of proper methods in 
preparing the fine coal and coal dusts. In late briquet- 
ting methods these materials are prepared by a strict 
system of washing, all the dirt and other injurious sub- 
stances being eliminated, and the percentage of ash and 
sulphur reduced to a minimum. Great progress in all 
lines of coal handling has been made during the past 
few years. Coal washing machinery has undergone won- 
derful improvements, and to-day the proper prepara- 
tion of fine coal for briquetting and for other purposes 
is conducted on radically new principles. Improve- 
ments in briquetting presses now make it possible to 
thus produce a fuel which is at once compact and bhomo- 
geneous, and which will not crumble in transportation, 
and at the same time its components of ash and sul- 
phur have been reduced to a minimum. The briquette 
to-day manufactured is of a convenient size, kindles 
easily and burns freely, retaining its shape until it has 
become incandescent and reduced to a white ash. 

As has already been stated, the first attempts at bri- 
quetting in the United States were confined to the ex 
ploitation of the briquetting systems evolved in Con- 
tinental Europe. Prior to the introduction of these sys- 
tems.in America numerous American mechanical ex- 
perts made a close study of the various systems in op- 
eration abroad, and while these systems were under- 
going experimental operation in the United States 
American inventive genius was at work perfecting ma- 
chinery which would more fully meet the requirements 
of the various American fuels, and as a result many 


types of briquetting presses and outtits have been per- 
fected in this country, while other types are now under- 
voing their development. 

One reason for the lack of interest along this line un- 
til recently lies in the enormows mineral fuel resources 
of the country, which has caused the matter of the 
utilization of waste fuel to be neglected. However, dur- 
ing the past decade American, industrial workers have 
been gradually coming to the ideas which have long pre- 
vailed in Europe, and to-day they are making an effort 
to turn to value many of those materials which not so 
long ago were wholly wasted, and aside from the value 
of the wasted materials they. in many instances, greatly 
interfered with the economic operation of the industries 
along their lines. While there has as yet been no ho- 
ticeable decrease in the supply of mineral fuels in the 
United States American manufacturers are now giv- 
ing more care to the future, and with this object in view 
ure endeavoring to utilize every possible waste material. 
Had this been done in Europe a century or more ago the 
present limited supply of mineral fuels might not exist, 
and in America the speedy general introduction of this 
new industry is certain to extend the life of the coal 
fields many years. 


Activity In Developing Briquetting Machinery. 


The progress of fuel briquetting in the United States 
during the past few years is pretty thoroughly reflected 
in the progress made by fuel compression machinery 
during that time. There have been fully 100 patents 
issued by the United States Patent Office bearing on the 
subject of utilizing waste fuels, including compression 
machinery, bonding formulas and other improvements 
incident to the new industry. In many instances, how- 
ever, these patents have proven useless, while in other 
cases they have been suceeded by improved types, the 
result of later labor on the part of their inventors. 

One of the earliest sue¢cessful fuel briquetting 
presses, and one which is at the same time adapted to 
briquetting other minerals, was evolved under the name 
if the Belgian mineral press. This machine consists of 
two pairs of rollers, whose faces are cupped and im- 
pinge, being so set that the cups on one face exactly 
meet or cover the cups on the opposing face. A spur 
vear is set between the two cupped rollers on each shaft, 
meshing into the gear opposite. On the pulley shaft is 
a pinion which drives a large gear on the countershaft, 
which, in turn, carries a pinion meshing into the spur 
zear of one set of the cupped rollers. The whole is 
mounted upon a structural steel frame, provision being 
made for feeding through a gate in the housing directly 
over the impinging faces of the rollers. The finished 
“eggettes ” are received upon a belt or incline and au- 
tomatically conveyed from the press. This type of press 
is now in operation in Chicago for fuel briquetting, and 
has been installed at a number of smelters in the West 
for the purpose of briquetting the fine precious mineral! 
ores and flue dusts. 


The White Presses, 

The improved White mineral press represents the 
most advanced efforts made in evolving disk briquet- 
ting machinery. This press consists of two heavy roll. 
ers which follow each other around in a circular track 
or pan bottom, this track being cut out at one side to ad- 
mit a perforated circular disk, whose center is outside 
the rim or curb of the mill, and whose top surface is 
level with the pan track, a segment of the disk thus 
forming a part of the track over which the rollers 
travel. The mold disk in the standard machine is 5 
feet in diameter by 2% inches thick, and has two cir- 
cles of holes or molds near its outer edge and in the 
track of the rollers. Each mold is + inches in diameter 
at the top and slightly smallér at the bottom, there be- 
ing 24 molds in each circle. 

Each roller is driven by a steel shaft, crank shaped, 
which permits free vertical action of the roller while 
preventing lateral motion, which maintains the roller 
in a vertical position. The movement of the disk is ef- 
fected by a feed arm, which is provided with a round 
steel pawl, which drops into one of the holes. As the 
arm is pulled forward by the action of the crank gear 
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the paw! swings the disk around 15 degrees, and as the 
crank gear reaches its first position the pawl drops into 
the next hole. A repress system is used in this ma- 
chine, it being equipped with ejecting plungers which 
eject the finished briquette from the mold onto the de- 
livery belt. 

In this system no wet pan or Chilean mill, the latter 
large!y employed in briquetting for mixing, is required, 
the Gardner Corning fuel bonding patents being used in 
connection with the press and outfit. The coal is re- 
duced to a pulp by being passed through powerful roll- 
ers before the bonding material is added. The material 
is then subjected to a heat of from 180 to 200 degrees 
F., and in this manner the material to be briquetted is 
prepared without undergoing a change in its chemical 
composition. It is then conducted by means of an auto- 
matic elevator to a floor above the press, where the bond- 
ing material is incorporated while the mass is still 
warm. In the press the material is subjected to a pres- 
sure of more than 5 tons to the square inch. This type 
of briquetting machine is now in use at the plant of the 
Briquette Coal Company, and by the San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Coal Company, at Stockton, Cal., the latter 
plant briquetting the lignite coal found in San Joaquin 
County, Cal. It has a daily capacity of about 500 tons. 
A number of other industrial concerns are now install- 
ing plants of this type. 

Opposed to the disk system of briquetting is the 
plunger type of machine, the leading style of which 
press is the White briquetting press, which is now made 
in tlree sizes, the largest of which has a capacity 
of 100 tons daily. Through a series of interchangeable 
pockets and plungers different sized and shaped bri- 
quettes can be manufactured on the machine. A ro- 
tating crank and pitman move the compression plungers 
back and forward with a movement like that of a pis- 
ton rod in an engine. The press box bas an independent 
motion, as it is operated by the cam track in the gear 
through the cam arm, rocker arm and links. The press 
box remains stationary at its rearward position, while 
the compression plungers pass across its interior space, 
pushing the materia! ahead of them and forcing it into 
the molds. The briquettes are ejected automatically. 
The compressed fuel blocks manufactured by this sys- 
tem are cylindrical in shape, being about 3 inches in 
diameter and from 6 to 8 inches long. For a year or so 
an experimental plant of this system has been in op- 
eration at Pittsburgh, Pa. The system is already in use 
by a dozen or more smelting coneerns for briquetting 
fine mineral ores and flue dusts and concentrates, and a 
number of coal operators are about to install the sys- 
tem for fnel briquetting. At the Pittsburgh plant an- 
thracite, bituminous, brown coals and lignites from 
every coal field of the United States and Canada have 
been briquetted, and the experiments here conducted 
have resulted most beneficially to the new industry. 

In the earlier attempts at briquetting cubical blocks 
much the shape of ordinary brick were manufactured. 
Work along this line was carried on for some years by 
the Allegheny Company of Washington, D. C., the work 
being in charge of a German expert. Several years ago 
a large quantity of these cubical briquettes stored away 
in a building ignited by spontaneous combustion and 
were destroyed. It was then found necessary to mold 
the briquettes with grooves in their sides and ends in 
order to give a passage for air in storing, and later the 
cylindrical and ovoid shapes came to be generally 
adopted. 

The evolution of the briquetting machinery just de- 
scribed gave a new impetus to the briquetting industry 
as an aid to solving the waste mineral fuel problem. At 
the same time improvements in bonding material were 
being evelved. The wet process of preparing the mate- 
rial to be briquetted has also largely been abandoned, 
and after numerous experiments with tar. pitch, lime, 
chalk and many similar mineral substances for bonding 
it was found that all of these substances had their dis- 
advantages, and for a time experiment was turned to 
vegetable substances such as starch, farina, dextrine 
and similar substances, and to-day these substances are 
in general use in fuel briquetting, while lime and similar 
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substances are used for briquetting mineral ores in 
which the chemical properties are not so important as in 
fuel briquettes. 

It is quite evident that the chemical analyses of fuel 
briquettes will show a difference in accordance with the 
bonding material used, the character of the coal bri- 
quetted, and in case the mass is subjected to a great 
heat its character will also be affected, but this is not 
done in most modern fuel briquetting. Just as some 
kinds of anthracite and bituminous coal are superior to 
others so too will some briquettes exceed in calorific pow- 
er and the other desirable properties of a commercial 
fuel ather fuel briquettes. 


Satisfactory Tests of Briquetted Fael, 


In England and Continental Europe fuel coal bri- 
quettes have been long subjected to all the uses to 
which a fuel can be applied, and coke, oil and other 
forms of compressed fuel are in extensive use. During 
the past four or five years there have been pumerous ex- 
periments in the way of actual fuel tests of this com- 
rressea fuel, with varying results, but which in the 
main are quite encouraging to the future of the indus- 
try. In the first use of anthracite briquettes for steam 
generation in the United States it was found that the 
small perticles of coal dust arising in consequence of the 
forced draft in some instances cut out the ends of the 
boiler tubes. However, this early difficulty has been 
remedied. 

Tests of briquettes manufactured at different places 
in the United States, and from various coals, have long 
been conducted on different railroads in the West with 
very satisfactory results. It is quite possible to carry a 
much greater heating power in a much smaller space in 
the form of compressed fuel than of ordinary coal, one 
great advantage for railway purposes. The same ad- 
vantage commends this new form of fuel for naval pur- 
poses. and the United States Government has made ex- 
tensive tests with the new fuel, a number of favorable 
reports on it having been issued by prominent naval en- 
gineers. Tests in many of the uses to which industrial 
fuels are applied have also been made of the different 
fuel briquettes now manufactured in the United States, 
and it is pow assured that the industry is destined to 
have a wide exploitation during the next few years. 


oo 


The Growth of the Dominion. 


George A. Drummond, vice-president of the Bank of 
Montreal, delivered an address to the stockholders’ meet- 
ing when he occupied the chair. He referred in the fol- 
lowing terms to the condition of the Dominion: 

In commercial matters generally nothing is so strik- 
ing as the growth of the foreign commerce of the Do- 
minion. In the first nine months of the current fiscal 
year—that is, to March 31—the aggregate foreign trade 
has reached $302,500,000, as compared with $282,300,000 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year, while 
only five years ago our foreign commerce for the entire 
period of twelve months barely reached $249,000,000, a 
figure which, in the fiscal year ending this month, will 
probably be exceeded by more than 50 per cent. This 
expansion covers both exports and imports. 

The most gratifying feature of the trade returns is 
the increased sales abread of Canadian products, which 
from July 1 to April 1 amounted in value to $144,547,000, 
and for the full period of 12 months will probably ex- 
ceed $190,000,000; whereas six years ago the value of 
our shipments was only $110,000,000. 

Products of the soil still constitute much the largest 
portion of this trade, ‘but it is satisfactory to note that 
in manufactures the increase is about 30 per cent., or 
as $12,000,000 to $9,800,000; and I need scarcely refer to 
the enormous activity in the production of iron, steel, 
nickel, &¢., to say nothing of the extraction of the pre- 
cious metals, which for the present is under a cloud. 

Meanwhile the carrying trade of the country has been 
in an unprecedented state of activity and prosperity; 
the great railways are spending liberally on track im- 
provements and rolling stock to meet the demands on 
them, and new trunk lines are under construction. 
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Immigration is increasing rapidly and will have a 
favorable influence in every direction. Lands, espe- 
cially in the Northwest, which have for years been in 
little demand, have latterly been actively sought for and 
taken up. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


Industrial Prospects After the War, 

LONDON, June 7, 1902.—It is as yet too early accurate- 
ly to gauge the precise effects of the peace settlement in 
South Africa. That there cannot fail to be an imme- 
diate boom in many heavy lines is, of course, obvious, 
but whether this boom will be entirely transitory in its 
nature, I question if any business man can foretell. Cer- 
tainly a large extension of railways throughout South 
Africa must be undertaken immediately, and it is stated 
upon authority that at the present time specifications 
for no less than 47 new bridges are in the hands of Mid- 
land bridge builders. Not only must there be an exten- 
sion of railways, but also more complete co-ordination. 
This will doubtless take time. To begin with, it is 
doubtful whether the military authorities would care to 
plan out a system of railways and superintend their con- 
struction with the knowledge that before long they must 
pass under civil administration. That in its turn leads 
to the pregnant question whether the Boer leaders are for 
political peace. If the country in the near future will 
be cast into a state of political turmoil, the industrial 
development of South Africa must necessarily be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Again, the articles of capitulation preclude taxation 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony for payment 
of war costs. This means that the gold industry must 
in the long run be charged heavily. But this is not im- 
mediately feasible, because only a small proportion of 
the mines are in going order, and large numbers of ref- 
ugees are practically without financial resources. Even 
those who have capital to fall back upon have been 
financially hard hit. The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has expressed his opinion that the Transvaal 
should pay £30,000,000 toward the cost of the war. This 
statement being official binds the Government, so that 
with a heavy war charge upon the gold industry, with 
enormous costs in resettling the country and reorganiz- 
ing its administrative affairs, with, enormous expendi- 
ture in lending money to resettle the Boer farms, with 
the payment of £3,000,000 as a sort of indemnity for the 
destruction of farmsteads, coupled with the fact that 
money loaned does not bear interest for two years, it 
would not appear that the prospects in South Africa are 
particularly rosy. If the Boers choose to adopt an atti- 
tude of political sullenness and pay their taxes only 
under force majeure, it might well be that South Africa 
may become a second Ireland, discontented, disorgan- 
ized, poverty stricken save in one or two special indus- 
tries. 

From the British point of view, the cessation of hos- 
tilities, while not leading to any immediate curtailment 
of expenditure, at least indicates that such curtailment 
will take place somewhere in the near future. This nat- 
urally causes a better feeling of confidence, and will 
doubtless react upon the market conditions all over the 
world. With the exception, perhaps, of some variations 
in the price of money, it is doubtful if the prices of 
British exported commodities will materially alter. I 
happened to be in Middlesbrough when the peace terms 
were announced, and as a matter of fact the price of 
pig iron declined a few pence. Cleveland warrants dur- 
ing the week fluctuated between 49 shillings 914 pence 
and 49 shillings 4 pence, the closing figure yesterday 
(Friday, June 6) being 49 shillings 2% pence. Scotch 
warrants remained steady at 54 shillings 3 pence, and 
in hematite there was little done, the nominal quotation 
being 60 shillings. On the whole, the bulls were badly 
bitten, and the bears came out best. One point is worth 
noting in connection with the near market prospects, 
and that is that with one exception the present cotton 
crop is the best for 20 years. This may possibly enable 
Lancashire manufacturers to meet low offers of con- 
sumers, and by that means render easier trade condi- 
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tions. I will return to the question of South African 
economics when more reliable information is obtainable. 


The German Customs Bill, 


rhe struggle as between the various trades continues, 

each trying to get the best terms possible from the 

Government in the new Customs bill. Thus the Asso- 

ciation of German Iron and Steel Industriels has pe- 

titioned the Government to ineorporate the following 
tariff rates 

Duty under new Duty petitioned for 

Customs bill by the association, 

Welding steel in blocks. .1.50 marks per 2 cwt. 4 marks per 2 ewt, 

when the value is 

25 marks and up- 

loo! steel, wrought, rolled ward for 100 kg. 

or drawn 1.50 marks per 2 ewt. 8 marks per 2 ewt. 

when the value is 

50 marks and up- 

‘ ward for 100 kg. 


Obviously the taxation of tool steel must influence in 
the future the competitive cost of German maciines. 
America and the Iron Trade. 

It will be remembered that last year Ernest Parkes, 
M.P., with others, visited America on behalf of the 
British Iron Trade Association. The report of this com- 
mission is shortly to be,issued. Ernest Parkes, how- 
ever, has not hesitated to express opinions upon the iron 
trade situation before the book is issued. He has re- 
cently been addressing the association on the present 
and future prospects of trade. He quoted figures show- 
ing that the production of iron and steel in America was 
proceeding at »n alarming rate, pig iron alone having 
more than doubled in seven years, and there was every 
prospect that by the end of this year it would have more 
than trebied. During the lust three years there had been 
an increase of 50 per cent. in the iron ore raised. Not- 
withstanding this enormous output it was not equal to 
the consumption in America, and they had to send over 
here to meet their demand. This immense prosperity 
in America must have a recoil. He prophesied that 
there would be a very trying time to the over capitalized 
trusts. Some of these trusts were not in a very sound 
condition. and when they had overtaken the American 
consumption they would have to compete with the out- 
side world and with their own private undertakings, 
which were working more economically than the over 
capitalized trusts. This American competition would 
not be a fair one, for they would be able by reason of 
their protective tariff to get pretty large profits in their 
own country, to deluge outside markets with their sur- 
plus stock, some at cost price and some at less tnan cost 
price. ‘That was not a cheerful prospect for the iron 
trade of this country. They had already felt severely 
in Staffordshire the German and Belgian competition 
during the past 12 months, but they would feel compe- 
tition still more when the American home trade got bad. 
‘The Americans had openly boasted that they would in- 
yade our marlcts all over the worid, that the English 
speaking race the world over were their best customers, 
and that if we failed to keep them they would have 
them. The Americans were quietly laying their plans 
for the future, and by controlling the means of transport 
by rail and sea they were determined to make a great 
bid for the trade of the world. We must get ready for 
the great industrial war by improving and economizing 
our meaus of production, cheapening our cost of trans- 
port by rail and canal, maintaining our shipping su- 
premacy and opening new markets. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would listen sympathetically to any proposition 
that might be made by the colonial premiers in the in- 
terests of imperial trade generally. 

Steamship Subsidies and British Trade, 

The secretary of the Select Committee upon Steam- 
ship Suhsidies has sent a communication to the Shef- 
field Chamber of Commerce asking whether they would 
like to tender evidence before the committee; also 
whether orders frem colonial possessions or elsewhere 
have been diverted to other European manufacturers in 
preference to British manufacturers in consequence of 
greater convenience or regularity of shipment or cheaper 
rates for freights from the Continent caused by subsi- 
dies; also the effect of shipping rings on British trade; 
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and, lastly, the advantage or disadvantage of reserving 
the coastwise trade of the British Empire to British 
ships. The Sheffield Chamber have replied that there is 
no doubt that trade is diverted by subsidized lines of 
shipping from the Continent; that the shipping rings in 
so far as they impose higher rates on British goods have 
the same effect, but that the establishment of a coast- 
wise trade of the British Empire for British ships would 
not be in the best interests of British trade. 


Shipping Bounties, 

By way of showing the difficulties which the British 
Government will have to face if it adopted a policy of 
shipping bounties, I should like to quote some remarks 
made by Major Jones. formerly the American Consul at 
Cardiff, who later was naturalized and became a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and who is now editor of the Ship- 
ping World. He makes some interesting calculations on 
the French basis, showing what would be the cost of a 
navigation and shipbuilding bounty. He says: 

We have a gross tonnage, taking the figures of 1900-1901, of 
14,261,254 tons, against 1,350,562 tons for the French merchant 
navy. Our neighbors have been paying a navigation bounty of 
£488,000 a year. If we multiply that sum by the amount of our 
tonnage we get a total of £5.153,000. We are further entitled 
to add, say, 20 per cent. for the higher speed of our ships, which 
would give us £1,030,600, or a total navigation bounty of £6,- 
183,600. Taking next the premium upon building, we find that 
for 114,971 tons built in her own yards in the year named 
Irance paid £232,000. The British tonnage built in home yards 
during the same period measured 1,103,622 tons, which would 
be entitled, on the French basis, to a bounty of £2,227,000. To 
this we are entitled to add 33 per cent. on the score of “ speed 
ton’ factor. This addition to the bounty on British ships comes 
to £742,333, making a total bounty upon shipbuilding of £2,969,- 
332. If to this we add the sailing bounty of £6,183,600, we 
reach the aggregate of £9,152.933. To this total we may add 
the expenditure on account of the mail service, the Admiralty 
subvention, the Jamaica trading bounty, and the sum paid on 
account of Canada and the West Indies, amounting together to 
£1,003,412, and we reach a total expenditure of £10,156,334. 
Moreover, if the calculations were made upon the basis of the 


new French law the total would be substantially more than that 
shewn in our figures. 


The Metal Markets. 


The absence of any disturbing influence, such as an 
alteration of wages, is in favor of manufacturers just 
now, and there is really very little change observable, 
either in prices or output. As I have already said, there 
was no boom on the strength of the peaceful ending of 
the South African war. Among general orders coming 
from South Africa I may mention axles and springs for 
bullock wagons and Cape carts and various kinds of 
railway material. Manufacturers, however, are pretty 
well sold and inquiries for future supplies are being 
met with some fairness. In the finished iron section 
the only actual advance is one of 2 shillings 6 pence on 
gas strip, which brings the figure up to £7. Among the 
reasons for this is an increase of orders from tube mak- 
ers. Although the coronation festivities are very close, 
belated orders for tubes appear to be coming in and 
there is some pressure for strip just at present. In 
some instances consumers show less reluctance to buy 
bars, and where this is so prices are tending firmer, but 
as yet the improvement is not general. Black sheet 
makers are receiving more inquiries and all round quo- 
tations are % crown firmer. It is reported that large 
quantities of steel plating bars from Germany have 
been imported into South Wales, and yet the bar and 
billet makers in that quarter have again returned to 
5 guineas as their quotation for Bessemer qualities, and 
even at this figure they report better business. Stand- 
ard quotations are as under: 

Pig iron: Forge qualities, Staffordshire cinder, 48 
shillings 9 pence; part mine, 53 to 55 shillings; all 
mine, 57 shillings 6 pence to 62 shillings 6 pence; best 
ditto, 77 shillings 6 pence to 80 shillings; cold blast, 
95 to 100 shillings; Northamptonshire, 51 shillings to 
52 shillings 6 pence; Derbyshire, 52 to 53 shillings; 
Lincolnshire, 53 shillings 7 pence; North Staffordshire, 
53 to 54 shillings. Finished iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; 
Earl of Dudley's brand, £9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.; 
common unmarked bars, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s.; North 
Staffordshire bars, £6 10s. to £6 15s.; angles, £7 5s. to 
£7 10s.; sheets, singles, £7 15s. to £8; doubles, £7 17s. 6d. 
to £8 2s. 6d.; trebles, £8 10s. to £8 15s.; galvanized cor- 
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rugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 10s. to £11 Bs.; 
hoop iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; nail rod and rivet iron, £4 os. 
to £7 10s.; gas strip, £7. Steel: Bessemer billets, £5 to 
£5 5s.: best Siemens billets, £5 5s. to £5 10s.; mild steel 
bars, £6 10s. to £7; steel plates, £6 10s. to £7 10s.; steel 
girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel angles, £5 15s. to £6 95s. 


8. G. H. 
oe 


Shipping and Shipbuilding in Scot- 
land. 


The Shipptng Combines. 

GuLascow, May 29, 1902.—The numerous sensationai 
rumors flying around about further possible, probable, 
impossible or improbable shipping combines are re- 
garded here with equanimity. They make good mate- 
rial for the industrious paragraphists of the morning 
and evening newspapers, but are otherwise not worth 
much. Why such a craving for the wholesale purchase 
of second-hand steamers should exist just now is sur- 
prising, considering the fact that vessels can be built 
here at fully 39 per cent. less cost than, say, at the be- 
ginning of last year, and with all the advantage of the 
“ latest improvements ” developed in the interim. But 
since Mr. Morgan bought up the Leyland Line and Mr. 
Etterman of the Leyland Line bonzht up other fleets 
right and left, it has become a sort of pastime to buy 
ocean steamships by the dozen or by the score. It is 
not a paying business, and I would not care to have any 
of the “ bargains ” which have been so much advertised 
of late. Tlowever the Morgan combine may come out 
of the deal, the prevailing opinion in this great ship- 
building and shipping center is that the White Star and 
Dominion lines have come out on top, and very consid- 
erably better than the German companies, about whose 
superior skill in driving a bargain and immaculate pa- 
triotism so much has been said—in Germany. It is true 
that the Germans are guaranteed a dividend for a term 
of years. But the,dividend is only on a portion of their 
large capital; they remain owners of their costly boats, 
which are unsuitable for any other trade, and are an- 
nually deteriorating in value, and they cannot increase 
their service between Great Britain and America ex- 
cept by consent of and in co-operation with the Anglo- 
American companies. On the other hand, the White 
Star and Dominion companies get rid of their boats at 
enormously high prices. are to be paid in cash and real- 
izable securities, and retain an interest in a pool to 
which the German companies will contribute their earn- 
ings even when they exceed the amount of the dividend 
guaranteed to them by the combine. As to the patriot- 
ism, do the bosses of the combine care a red cent what 
flag any steamer in the combine flies so long as she 
brings profit into the pool, or renders it effective serv- 
ice? The White Star people have been foolishly re- 
proached here for selling their steamers, as if they had 
not as much right to sell their boats to the highest bid- 
der as the former proprietor of Skibo Castle had to sell 
it to Andrew Carnegie. There is little doubt the Ger- 
man company would have gladly sold out, too, on the 
same terms had their connection with the Kaiser and 
their obligation to the Imperial Government permitted 
them to do so. 

If Mr. Morgan, or any rival aspirant to wholesale 
dealing in second-hand ships, is ready to go on, there are 
a few scores of owners in this country quite open to 
treat. Our ports are filled with laid up vessels, and a 
large number are afloat which would be much better 
laid up, for all they are making, or losing. But do not 
let it be supposed that the acquisition of vessels at pres- 
ent engaged in the Atlantic trade will give the monop- 
oly, or even the control, of the trade to the owners. In 
12 months we could duplicate every item on the line, 
and outrun the lot in luxury and speed, if need be. If, 
however, you look back over the history of the trans- 
atlantic trade since the Cunard Company were founded 
62 years ago, you will find that more enterprises have 
sunk than have flourished in it. 

The latest sensation is the reported sale of the fleet 
of the China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, but 
who the purchaser is is by no means clear. There are 








three separate reputed claimants to the honor, but at 
the moment the contest lies between Alfred Holt of 
Lamport & Holt of Liverpool and Andrew Weir & Co. 
of Glasgow. Mr. Holt claims to have bought the steam- 
ers at book value, but the contract requires confirma- 
tion, and in the meantime the Glasgow firm have gone 
one better by offering a premium of 6 shillings per 
share. Lamport & Holt of Liverpool are the managing 
owners of a large line of steamers trading with South 
America, India and China. Andrew Weir & Co. own 
the Bank Line of steamers and sailing vessels engaged 
in various trades. The China Mutual Company run reg- 
ular steamers from Glasgow and Liverpool to Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, &¢e. They are all comparatively new 
and handsome boats, all or nearly all built on the 
Clyde, running from 4000 to 650C tons each. and of 14 
to 15 knots speed. There are ten of them in all, with 
a total tonnage of about 50,000 tons, and probably the 
whole fleet could now be rebuilt at less than the book 
value. But they are good boats and have a good name. 


The Outlook for New Ship Work. 


Shipbuilders are hoping that all the numerous deals 
spoken of mean, at any rate, a revival of interest in 
shipping which will produce a renewal of orders for 
ships. Clyde builders, although they have plenty of 
tonnage on hand, are running through their order books. 
and would be glad to have some more contracts booked 
for forward work. Otherwise, the outlook for next win 
ter will be very bad. Costs are now so much down that 
any little improvement in the freight market should 
draw out the specifications of owners, most of whom 
are believed to be only biding their time. The eonclu- 
sion of peace in South Africa will, no doubt, set free a 
considerable number of vessels, but for a year or more 
there will be large employment in carrying troops home 
and in taking out the troops and stores for the army of 
occupation, apart from the demand for transport ex- 
pected to ensue from the industrial expansion of the 
country. It is doubtful if peace will have any immedi- 
ate effect on freights and shipping. Those British own- 
ers who have been selling at good prices their second- 
hand ships to foreigners—and there have been further 
numerous sales of late to the Continent—will replace 
with new ships as soon as the outlook clears. Mean- 
while a few orders have been boeked for liners, in- 
cluding both sailing and steam tank vessels for the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, whose fleet is constant- 
ly growing. 

This week the Ayrshire Foundry Company have re- 
ceived orders for the heavy castings for three of the big 
armored cruisers which are being built on the Clyde. 
Hawthorn & Co., Leith, have contracted with the Govy- 
ernment, for two powerful service vessels in connection 
with the submarine defenses at Portsmouth and Fort 
Victoria. The tenders for the heavy armor for the new 
battle ships and armored cruisers are now being con- 
sidered by the Admiralty, and it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that some portion of the contracts will come to 
William Beardmore & Co., Glasgow, and to John Brown 
& Co., Clydebank (whose armor plate works are at 
Shefiield). A good deal of other steel and miscellaneous 
work in connection with the war ship contracts will 
also be placed with manufacturers in Scotland. 


Test of Paecumatic Tools, 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company are begin- 
ning a series of trial demonstrations with their pneu- 
matic riveters, &c., in the shipyard of Scott & Co., 
Greencck. The trials are to extend over six weeks, and 
shipbuilders from ail over the kingdom are being in 
vited to come and see the work done on a vessel in ac 
tual course of construction. Pneumatic tools are not a 
novelty here, as some of the newspapers seem to sup- 
pose. They have been in use for some time in most of 
the principal yards, but not so largely as they are des- 
tined to be when the prejudice of the British workman 
is overcome. 

Successful Turbine Steamers, 


The second Clyde built turbine passenger steamer is 
just taking her place for the summer traffic of our beau- 
tiful Firth. The “King Edward,” built by Wm. 
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Denny & Bros, last year was so successful an adapta 
tion of the Parsons steam turbine that the ‘“ Queen 
Alexandra ” has been built by the same firm through the 
winter to support her. The “ Queen Alexandra” is a 
river saloon boat, 270 feet in length, 32 feet in breadth 
and 11% feet in depth. The engines supplied by the 
Parsons Turbine Company consist of three separate tur 
bines, each driving its own shaft. The center turbine 
is high pressure, the two side turbines are low pressure 
The total ratio of steam expansion is about 125 fold, as 
compared with & to 16 fold in triple expansion recipro- 
eating engines. At ordinary steaming rate the velocity 
of the center shaft is about 700, and of each of the side 
shafts 1000 revolutions per minute. There are five small 
propellers, one on the center shaft, and two on each of 
the side shafts. but when the center shaft is not used, 
as in maneuvering, the center propeller runs free. Re- 
versing is done by means of astern turbines placed in 
side the exhaust ends of the low pressure turbine cyl 
inders, which reverse the action of the two shafts. 
Steam is generated by an ordinary Secoteh boiler built 
by Denny & Co. The “Queen Alexandra” has opened 
her career with a speed of 215¢ knots, which is 1% 
knots better than her predecessor and consort, the 
“King Edward:” and she runs with perfect smooth- 
ness and without vibration. These two vessels have 
lifted the steam turbine out of the region of experi- 
ment. 
The Coal and Iron Trades. 


The settlement in the Scotch coal trade, to which 
reference was made in a recent letter, is now com- 
pleted. It comprises the reconstitution of the Concilia- 
tion Board with power to adjust wages between a mini- 
mum of 5 shillings 6 pence and a maximum of 8 shil- 
lings per day. in relation to the selling price of coal. 
The net average price is to be ascertained by periodical 
examination of coal owners’ books by duly appointed ac- 
countants, but besides the price the condition and pros- 
pects of trade are to be considered by the board in regu- 
lating wages from time to time. The arrangement has 
been unanimously accepted by the men, and promises 
to insure peaceful relations and steady working in our 
mining industry. 

This has helped to give a better tone to our iron 
trade, already a good deal braced up by American re- 
ports and South African prospects. Whitsuntide did 
not interfere with industrial production in Scotland, 
though it closed the warrant market for a day or two. 
There has since been a good deal of buying of warrants 
to close “shorts,” and there has also been a good deal 
of buying of Cleveland warrants by bulls. There is 
now little difference in price between Cleveland and 
Seotch: consequently the shipments from Cleveland to 
Scotland have dropped off by a trifle, and there has 
been no compensating Continental demand. Neverthe- 
less the price of Cleveland iron is upheld by hope and 
by actual or prospective American requirements. The 
real extent of the sales to America is not known to the 
market, but it is believed that the major portion of the 
Middlesbro warrant stock is now held in London on 
American account. Some more orders have als» been 
received from your side for Scotch pig iron, and also 
for scrap steel. Finished iron and steel makers are kept 
pretty busily employed, but prices are low compared 
with last spring and costs are not very much lower. 

m.. %. 
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A Dinner of Welcome to O. P. Letchworth. 


Representatives of the foundry trade united in ten- 
dering a dinner of welcome to O. P. Letchworth of the 
Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, N. Y., on the 
evening of June 12, at the Café Martin, New York. Mr. 


.Letechworth had returned to this country on the pre- 


vious Tuesday after a three months’ trip abroad, and 
the suggestion by prominent members of the American 
Founders’ Association that his arrival home should be 
fitly celebrated met with a cordial response. A com- 
mittee composed of William D. Sargent of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company of New York; 
Herbert B. Atha of the Atha Steel Company, Newark, 
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N. J., and Gilbert H. Johnson of Isaac G. Johnson & Co., 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., attended to the arrangements. 
Those who united in giving the dinner, in addition to 
the committee, were as follows: M. H. Barker, American 
Tool Machine Company, Boston, Mass.; F. T. Towne, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn.: S. J. 
Meeker, Newark, N. J.; C. C. Smith, Union Steel Casting 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. Greiner, Pitts Agri- 
cultural Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; Fred. Frazer, Frazer & 
Jones Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard C. 
Oliphant, Trenton Malleable [ron Company, Trenton, N. 
J.; Antonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich.; Willis Brown, Walker Foundry Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa.; Elias M. Johnson and Isaac B. Johnson, 
Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y.; John A. 
Penton, of the Foundry, and secretary of the National 
Founders’ Association, Detroit, Mich.; A. I. 
of the Iron Trade Review, 
W. Cope of The Iron Age. 

Mr. Sargent acted as toastmaster and most accept- 
ably filled the duties of this position. Responses were 
made by Messrs, Penton, Pessano, Cope, Findley and 
Brown. Mr. Letchworth, in an extremely felicitous 
speech, expressed his pleasure at the warmth of his re- 
ception on his return to the United States, and after 
some allusions to his experience abroad, glowingly ex- 
pressed his gratification at his safe arrival home. The 
occasion was a delightful one which was greatly en- 
joyed by all the participants. 


Findley 
Jleveland, Ohio, and George 
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Dominion Steel Company Take Over Dominion 
Coal Company. 


The shareholders of the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany met in Montreal at noon on Thursday. At 3 p.m. 
the same day the shareholders of the Dominion Coal 
Company met. The principal business before the meet- 
ings was the ratification of the lease of the coal com- 
pany to the iron and steel company. 


The Steel Company Meeting. 


H. M. Whitney, being still absent in Europe, the chair 
was taken by the acting president, Senator Forget. John 
Morrison objected to guaranteeing the coal company’s 
shareholders 8 per cent. unless a like guarantee be made 
to the holders of the common stock of the steel com- 
pany. James Ross, managing director, stated that this 
was not a proposal to amalgamate the two companies, 
though he would be glad if it were. The agreement was 
for an option of lease which was to take the place of an- 
other option of lease of the coal properties given the 
steel company in 1899. The old option by its terms 
would expire this year if something were not done. 

Senator Cox said that the matter had for weeks re- 
ceived the earnest consideration of the shareholders of 
both companies. He considered that they had acted in 
the best interests of both companies, explaining that the 
option which the steel company had on the coal com- 
pany’s property would have been forfeited at the end 
of this year. It would, he thought, lead ultimately to 
the amalgamation of the two companies. There was 
every reason to believe that the coal company would 
earn far in excess of $1,600,000, which the steel company 
would by their agreement pay, and indeed they were 
sanguine that the profits of the coal company would 
pay all the fixed charges of the steel company. 

A stock vote was then taken on the resolution to con- 
firm the new lease, and it was adopted by 210,000 shares 
against only 150 to the contrary. 

The report of the directors of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company, Limited, for the year ending April 30, 
1902, signed by Senator Mackay, acting president, is 
given in part as follows: During the past year the com- 
pany have steadily pressed forward with their construc- 
tion work, and your directors have to report that, with 
the exception of the rail mill, the entire plant is now al- 
most completed. As might be expected, the output dur- 
ing the time when the plant was still under con&truction 
did not realize working expenses, but your directors an- 
ticipate that the expenses will now show a reduction 
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each succeeding month. The mistake which has proved 
the one most detrimental was that of not keeping the 
washing plant well ahead of the blast furnaces. It was 
originally calculated that it would be necessary to wash 
only one-third of the coal required for use in these fur- 
naces, but experience has demonstrated that in order 
to insure first-class results it is necessary that the en- 
tire supply should be washed. Since, therefore, the 
washing plant has now been enlarged, this handicap on 
the production of the blast furnaces is removed. As 
regards the quality of the product, your directors think 
that the company have every reason to congratulate 
themselves. The steel manufactured by the company is 
of the first quality, and has everywhere given satisfac- 
tion. 

The balance sheet up to April 30, 1902, is as follows: 
Assets, property account, $29,419,534.62; cash, $97,- 
983.20: accounts receivable, $591,198.43; product on hand, 
$590.793.62: raw material on hand, $600,983.65; ware- 
house material on hand, $296,894.53; total, $31,597,388.05. 
Liabilities, bonds, $8,000,000; common stock, $15,000,- 
000; preferred stock, $5,000,000; notes payable, $2,589,- 
550.54; accounts payable, $955,396.14; reserve for replace- 
ment, $52,441.37; total, $31,597,388.05. Since the close 
of this report 50,000 shares of common stock has been 
underwritten at $60 per share. This will bring the sum 
of $3,000,000 (less commission) into the treasury by July 
11, and will be used for reducing the debt and further 
improving the property. 

The old Board of Directors was re-elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: H. M. Whitney, Boston; Sir 
Ww. C. Van Horne, Montreal; Hon. Geo. A. Cox, Toronto; 
Hon. David MacKeen, Halifax; Hon. Robert Mackay, 
Montreal: H. F. Dimock, New York; Almeric H. Paget, 
New York: James Ross, Montreal; F. S. Pearson, New 
York: R. B. Angus, Montreal; J. S. MacLennon, Sydney; 
Elias Rogers, Toronto: W. B. Ross, Halifax; B. F. Pear- 
son, Halifax; Hon. L. J. Forget, Montreal. 


The Coal Company Meeting. 


Vice-President James Ross presided at the meeting 
of the Dominion Coal Company. The output from the 
beginning of 1895 to February 28, 1902, was shown to 
be as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 
EP ee Oe Ty 884,000 Oe vis s4 es od we 1,295,543 
eee 1,169,785 ee 1,739,374 
yee 1,221,471 | Ser: 2,044,877 
Pcs anacenceaden 1,061,669 PU ctincce ah whee 2,651,263 


The annual report proceeds as follows: ‘* Owing to 
this increase in the business of the company, as shown 
by the above statement, it has been necessary to add 
largely to the mining plant and machinery, railway and 
equipment, shipping piers, houses for employees, &c.; 
and during the past year nearly $1,000,000 have been 
spent on such extensions and improvements, 

“The company have succeeded during the past year 
in placing their coal in the European markets, where it 
is well thought of, and when Colliery Dominion No. 2 is 
completed the company will have a market across the 
Atlantic for any surplus that they may not be able to 
place among their customers in Canada, Newfoundland 
and the United States. 

“The coal areas of the company have an extent of 
140 square miles, and the known seams over 3 feet in 
thickness are estimated to contain 1,500,000,000 tons. There 
are six collieries at present in operation, known as Domin- 
ion No, 1, 90,000 tons per month; Dominion No. 2, 30,000 
tons: Domirion No. 3, 35,000 tons; Caledonia, 70,000 tons; 
Reserve, 75,000 tons, and International, 17,000 tons. 
These collieries have been equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery for mining, hauling and hoisting the coal. 
They are thoroughly ventilated. The bank heads, en- 
gine and boiler houses and pit bottoms of the first four 
are electric lighted. 

“During the past year the surplus earnings of the 
company amounted to $937,681.44, and there has also 
been deposited in addition $122,939.55 in the sinking fund 
for the redemption of the company’s bonds. This latter 
amount, together with interest on $125,000 reserve sink- 
ing fund, is sufficient to retire $115,000 of these bonds, 
by which the bonded indebtedness will be reduced to 
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The report was adopted, the lease confirmed and the 
following directors elected: R. B. Angus, H. F. Dimock, 
Hon. L. J. Forget, Hon. David MacKeen, J. S. Mac- 
Lennon, F. S. Pearson, James Ross, W. B. Ross, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, Sir W. C. Van Horne, H. 
M. Whitney and Hon. George A. Cox. 

At subsequent meetings of the directors James Ross 
of Montreal was elected president of both steel and coal 
companies, and Hon. George A. Cox, Toronto, and Hon. 
L. J. Forget, Montreal, were elected vice-presidents. 

CO. A. O. J. 





The Effect of Melting Steel With Iron in the 
Cupola.* 





BY “H. E. DILLER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is well known that melting steel with iron in a 
cupola adds strength to the resultant casting. But to 
what degree this is so and the best proportion of steel 
to use are not so clearly understood. With a view of 
learning something more definite in regard to these two 
subjects, and also to see if it were possible to trace 
some connection between the percentage of total carbon 
in the iron and the tensile strength, I have made the 
tests given in the accompanying table. The tensile 
and transverse strength given are the average of two. 
and in some three, test bars. For the 
strength a 1\%-inch round bar was used. The transverse 
Strength was obtained from a 1-inch square bar placed 
on supports 12 inches apart. 

The object sought in the following classification is to 
have the silicon about equal in the tests of each set, the 
amount of the other elements being as nearly alike as it 
was possible for me to get them. 

Tests Nos. 1 and 2 show comparatively little differ- 
ence in the chemical contents, except in the manganese 
and graphite. As the manganese in No. 1 should be 
beneficial to the strength of the bar, the only way to aec- 
count for the greater strength of the iron from No. 2 
is the lower percentage of graphite, or the molecular 
structure resulting from the 25 per cent. of steel in the 
mixture. 

Comparing Nos. 3 to 7 we find that the strength in- 
creases with the percentage of steel used, and the de- 
crease of total carbon with the exception of No, 7. In 
this 37% per cent. of steel was used, and the total car- 
bon was less than in any other test. but it is weaker 
than either No. 5 or No. 6. This being a solitary case, it 
can hardly be used as proof that 37% per cent. of steel 
is more than it is well to melt in a cupola. But test No. 
11, which also contained 37% per cent. of steel and more 
carbon, was only a little stronger. 

Test No. 4 was considerably weaker than No. 5, but 
its higher percentage of sulphur with its lower com- 
bined carbon would seem to indicate that these bars 
were either cooled slower, or poured from duller iron 
than were the bars from No. 5, which may account for 
their being weaker than the No. 5 bars. 

In looking at Nos. 8 to 11 we see that No. 9, although 
containing 1214 per cent. of steel, is no stronger than No 
8, in which there was no steel. And No. 10, with 1.06 
combined carbon and 12% per cent. of steel, gives less 
strength than might be expected. As these 
so much lower in manganese than Nos. 8 and 11, it may 
be that their weakness is due either to the lower man 
ganese or to the conditions of melting, which reduced 
the percentage of manganese so much more than in Nos. 
8 and 11. The four charges each contained about 0.50 
managnese before melting. 


cases tensile 


tests are 


Nos. 18 and 14, each from charges containing 25 per 
cent. of steel, show a marked increase in strength over 
No. 12. 

We find that all the tests from charges containing 25 
per cent. of stronger than from the 
charges containing but 12% per cent., with the exception 
of No. 5, which is stronger than two of the tests which 
had 25 per cent. of steel in the mixture. 

The tests: were made with pig iron, ferrosilicon and 
steel scrap, no cast iron scrap being used. 


steel are those 


This was 


* Paper read at the meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Roston, June, 1902. 
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done in order to better control the percentage of the 

elements in the iron. 

In some cases in which a large percentage of steel 
was added, it was necessary to use ferrosilicon to get 
the desired amount of silicon in the charge. To see how 
this and the steel mixed with the pig iron, two tests 
were taken from No. 13, which contained 1000 pounds 
of steel, 400 pounds of ferrosilicon (8.5 per cent. silicon) 
and 2600 pounds of pig iron. The charge was tapped 
from the cupola into a ladle and the tests taken at dif- 
ferent times as the iron was being poured from the 
ladle. The one sample contained 2.53 and the other 2.54 
per cent. of silicon. 

Two tests taken in the same way from No. 14 con- 
tained 1.97 and 1.94 per cent. of silicon. This charge was 
made up of 1500 pounds steel, 450 pounds ferrosilicon 


Man- Ten- Trans- Per ct. 
Sili- Sul- Phos- gan-Comb.Graph-Total sile verse of 
No. con. phur. phorus. ese. C ite. C. str’gth. str’gth. steel. 
1 1.43 0.047 0.564 0.82 0.67 3.14 3.81 23,060 2,550 0 
2 1.50 0.065 0.532 0.33 0.64 3.44 3.08 30,500 2,840 25 
3 1.76 0.062 0.488 0.55 0.51 3.12 3.63 22,180 2,440 0 
41.76 0.139 0.515 0.57 0.43 2.94 3.37 27,090 2,770 12% 
5 1.77 0.069 0.339 0.49 0.56 2.87 3.43 32,500 3,120 12% 
6 1.83 0.100 0.610 0.55 0.51 2.44 2.95 36,860 3,280 25 
7 1.75 0.089 0.598 0.35 0.74 2.12 2.86 30,160 3,130 37% 
8 1.96 0.104 0.446 0.44 0.63 3.18 3.81 21,950 2,230 0 
9 2.12 0.037 0.410 0.26 0.38 3.26 3.64 21,890 2,470 12% 
10 2.16 0.060 0.315 0.20 1.06 2.30 3.36 26.310 2,670 12% 
11 1.97 0.093 0.470 0.48 0.57 2.83 3.40 32,530 3,050 37% 
12 2.35 0.061 0.515 0.56 0.54 3.40 3.94 21,990 2,200 0 
13 2.53 0.104 0.490 0.54 0.60 2.56 3.16 33,390 2,850 25 
14 2.36 0.064 0.327 0.24 1.08 2.15 3.23 31,560 3,200 25 


and 2050 pounds of pig iron. 

Similar tests from charge No. 2, which was made up 
of 1000 pounds steel and 3000 pounds pig iron, contained 
1.50 and 1.52 per cent. of silicon. 

These three cases offer pretty strong proof that the 
pig iron, steel and ferrosilicon mixed thoroughly. 

Although of a limited number, the tests given seem 
to indicate that 25 per cent. of steel will add about 50 
per cent. to the strength of the iron; and 12% per cent. 
of steel, approximately 25 per cent. The tests contain- 
ing 3714 per cent. of steel were hardly as much improved 
in strength as those with 25 per cent. of steel, from 
which we may infer that the limit of the amount of 
steel it is beneficial to melt with iron in a cupola is 


o> 


between 25 and 374% per cent. 


Drawback on Structural Material. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1902.—An interesting 
series of drawback regulations have been prepared by 
the Treasury Department upon the application of the 
American Bridge Company for the exportation of struc- 
tural material consisting of beams, angles, rounds, flats, 
&¢e., manufactured from imported steel scrap and 
wrought iron scrap. The open hearth system is used in 
the manufacture of this material and the importel 
scrap mixed with varying proportions of domestic iron 
is converted into ingots, thence rolled into blooms, and 
finally to finished sections. 

In the investigation upon which these regulations are 
based it was ascertained that in the course of manufac- 
loss of about 4 per cent. of the imported 
further 


ture there is a 
and a 


nt in the shearing of scrap which 


materials which cannot be recovered, 
loss of about 10 per ce 
can be recovered, and for which, inasmuch as it is not 
exported, no allowance is made. Therefore, on the basis 
of each 100 pounds of scrap imported the Government 
makes an allowance of 4 pounds lost in the course of 
manufacture and deducts 10 pounds for valuable scrap. 
Inasmuch as each heat or melting contains a different 
amount of imported material, no uniform rate of allow- 
ance is fixed, but the following general regulations will 
be issued: 

On the exportation of channels, beams, angles and 
other structural material: entering into the construction 
of bridges for export, manufactured by the American 
Bridge Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in part from import- 
ed steel and iron scrap, a drawback will be allowed on 
the imported material therein used less the legal deduc- 
tion of 1 per cent. The drawback entry must show the 


quantity of each kind of material exported, and, further- 
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more, that, in addition to the usual averments, the ex- 
ported merchandise was manufactured of materials and 
in the manner set forth in the manufacturers’ sworn 
statement, as made from their records, which must be 
filed with the Collector of Custcms at the port of ex- 
portation, and officially verified prior to liquidation of 
entries by comparison of books and records of the 
manufacturers, which shall at all reasonable times be 
open to the inspection of customs officers. The quanti- 
ty of the articles exported shall be ascertained by the 
export officer and weights verified by a United States 
weigher. In the liquidation of the entries a sworn 
statement of the amount of imported scrap used must 
be filed with said entry, and no allowance shall be made 
on the valuable waste, but there shall be allowed in 
ach 100 pounds of the imported scrap exported 4 
pounds as nonrecoverable waste. WwW. L. C. 


oo 


Suggested British Standardization of Pipe 
Flanges and Flanged Fittings. 


A paper read at a recent meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, by Robert E. Atkinson, pro- 
posed certain standards for pipe flanges and flanged fit- 
tings. These standards may be studied with interest in 
view of those generally adopted in this country for 
flanges for bigh pressures, and which were published in 
The Iron Age of October 10, 1901. In his opening remarks 
the author said that the lack of universal agreement 
among engineers respecting dimensions of flanges for 
steam pipes, valves, &c., and general over all measure- 
ments of flanged fittings and connections, was a source 
of much inconvenience and expense, which could be 
largely prevented by the adoption of satisfactory stand- 
ard dimensions for these goods. The want of inter- 
changeability was, he said, keenly realized in any class 
of work when breakdowns occur. Delays were fre- 
quently involved in obtaining renewals of valves or fit- 
tings, and in the case of electrical power installations 
this might entail serious loss. After detailing the va- 
rious incidents which had led up to the devising of the 
tentative standard tables suggested as those which 
might perhaps be adopted, the author proceeded to ex- 
plain the tables themselves. In preparing the standard 
the following guiding principles had been adopted: Uni- 
formity of outside diameter of flanges for varying condi- 
tions; uniformity in the number of bolt holes, and diam- 
eter of bolt circle; the number of bolts should, in all 
cases, be divisible by four. The flanges had been all de- 
signed in thickness to withstand a working pressure of 
250 pounds on the square inch. These thicknesses were 
caleulated with an allowance for the tensile breaking 
strain of 4 tons per square inch, with a minimum factor 
of safety of 20. This calculation took it for granted that 
the flanges were flat faced, and that the jointing mate- 
rial extends over the entire face of the flanges. The va- 
riations in the pressure at which the pipe was to be 
worked could be allowed for in the thickness of the 
flanges, which might be reduced if necessary from the 
figures given, so as to render them suitable for lower 
pressures than the maximum. Then ag to bolts, the sizes 
of these as given in the paper had been calculated on the 
assumption of :n average breaking strain of wrought 
iron at 22 tons to the square inch, with a factor of 6 
asa minimum. In the smaller bolts the factor of safety 
is much increased, as an altogether disproportionate 
strain can be placed on the bolt by screwing up. The 
numbers of bolts were apportioned to the various pipes 
as follows: For pipes from 14 to 2% inches, inclusive, 
four bolts; for 3 to 7 inch pipes, eight bolts; for 12 to 
16 inch pipes, 16 bolts; for 17 to 20 inch pipes, 20 bolts, 
and for 21 to 24 inch pipes, 24 bolts. The change from 
four to eight, occurring as it does on the 38-inch pipes, 
necessarily makes the number of bolts for this size more 
than is strictly required; but the only alternative is 
either to adopt a number not divisible by four, or to use 
only four bolts, which would make the circumferential 
pitch as much as 4.71. This would be altogether exces- 
sive for a flange when working at, say, 250-pound pres- 
sure. In determining the pressure on the bolfs the steam 
pressure was multiplied by the area of the bore of the 
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pipe and divided by the collective cross sectional area 
of the bolts at the bottom of the thread. The largest cir- 
cumferential pitch permitted in the proposed standard is 
4.51 inches. 

It was also proposed to apply the same system of 
standardization to the various kinds of fittings. In this 
case the guiding principles observed had been: A mini- 
mum ‘number of dimensions; interchangeability of the 
various types of fitting for each size of pipe—as, for in- 
stance, a bend should fit the position occupied by a tee, 
if required, and rice versa, and that the over all dimen- 
sions should bear a proportionate relation to the size of 
the flange. 


oO 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company. 


Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., of Chicago, who is ar- 
ranging the consolidation of the leading fire brick in- 
terests of the country, has informed the Financial Chron- 
icle that it has been deemed advisable by the financial 
people concerned to call the new corporation the Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company, on account of the 
strength and age of the present Harbison-Walker con- 
cern, and their long identification with the fire brick busi- 
ness. Mr. Chadbourne represents a syndicate of capi- 
talists which has underwritten the new company’s se 
curities. The consolidation, it is said, is assured by the 
fact that the manufacturers have oversubscribed the al- 
lotment to them under their options by some $2,000,000. 

The new company will acquire the following corpora- 
tions, with works and daily capacity (number of bricks) 
as shown: 

Capacity. 


Harbison-Walker Company ai i ts meg ar aloe wick. 430,000 
Corstituent properties with total daily capacity : Clear 
fiel€, Pa. (2). 65,000: Hay Station. Pittsburgh, Pa 
(83—one operating in magnesite and chrome) 
90,000: Blandburg, Pa. (2), 60.000; Mt, Unicn, Pa. 
60.000: Grampian, Pa., 30,000; Twenty-second 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 40,000; Woodland, Pa, (2) 
50,000: Olive Hill, Ky., 35,000 
Clearfield Fire Brick Company, Clearfield, Pa. (2)...... 45,000 
Isaac Reese & Sons Company, Manorville, Pa., Cowans- 
hanock, Pa., and Retort, Pa. (2).....-.ccccevoecees 55,000 
Philipsburg Fire Brick Company, Philipsburg, Pa..... 55,000 
Wallaceton Fire Brick Company, Wallaceton, Pa...... 22.500 


Basic Brick Company, Johnstown, Pa..............++:- 50,000 
Clinten County Fire Brick Company, Lock Haven, Pa. ; 
(Millhall, Pa., 22,500, and Monument Run, Pa., 15,000) 37,500 


Fredericks. Munro & Co., Farrandsville, Pa........ ... 45,000 
American Fire Brick Company, Lock Haven, Pa. (works 

mt DET: TOs. Folch <6 s:d HEWES shee Ca eS sere ees 30,000 
Layton plant of Fayette Mfg. Company.............++. 20,000 


Total (27 works) daily capacity..........02e eee: 790,000 

Regarding the foregoing, Mr. Chadbourne says: 
“Two-thirds of the 27 plants are of brick and iron con- 
struction, all containing costly and heavy machinery; 
16 of them have been constructed within five years. 
The buildings. machinery. 50 miles of tram and rail- 
roads and 325 employees’ houses could not be dupli- 
eated at the present time for less than $7,000,000 cash, 
in addition to which the company will have $1,900,000 
quick assets consisting of stock on hand at cost, guar- 
anteed book accounts and cash. Besides these items the 
company will hold in fee and under favorable lease 
some 52,000 acres of fire clay, ganister and coal lands 
on which it is difficult to put a correct estimate of value, 
because it would be impossible for any amount to du- 
plicate the lands in quality and location. There is no 
business in existence in which more time, care and at- 
tention is necessary to establish a high reputation, as 
fire brick linings and blast furnaces should run from 
four to eight years and blast furnace stoves from 10 to 
16 years, and a good many records are necessary to es- 
tablish the quality of material turned out for the heat 
such material is to be subjected to.” 

The proposed total issue of bonds and stock for the 
acquirement of the aforesaid property will be approxi- 
mately: 

Five per cent. 20-year first mortgage and collateral 


trust sinking fund gold bonds................... $3,500,000 
Six per cent. cumulative preferred stock in$100 shares 8,000,000 
Common. eteck 18 SiGe GUOPOR. 6. 50 vce vecevences cews 14,250,000 


Of the bonds $1,500,000 will be used for the purpose 
of refunding the present bend issue of this amount of 
the Harbison-Walker Company. 
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The following, with others, will be the directors: H. 
F. Bigler, H. W. Croft, F. H. Wigton, George Reese, 8. 
C. Walker, R. W. Fredericks, Alexander Paterson, Moore 
Fredericks, S. P. Harbison, Ff. H. Seeley, W. N. Stan- 
ton, T. L. Chadbourne, Jr. 

The companies to be absorbed embrace about 90 per 
cent. of the high grade fire brick manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania. 


Trade Publications. 


Gearing.—The R. D. Nuttall Company of Pittsburgh 
have issued a book containing a few plain and concise 
rules for ordering cut or planed gearing, and also tables 
which are of special value. The company are prepared 
to furnish spurred gearing up to 15 feet diameter and 
24 inches face, bevel and miter gearing up to 8 feet 
diameter and 24 inches face, and worm gearing up to 
6 feet diameter. The tables embrace diametrical pitch, 
with its equivalent in circular pitch, depth of space and 
thickness of tooth; circular pitch, with its equivalent in 
diametrical pitch, depth of space and thickness of tooth, 
and rules for finding the other factors from the one 
given. Other tables of interest are equivalents of milli- 
meters in decimals of inches, circumferences and areas 
of circles, standard gauges, standard metric screw 
threads, weights of materials, &c. 


Electric Motor Vehicle Equipments.—The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company have recently issued a 
very interesting and attractive circular describing elec- 
tric motor vehicle equipments. This company have for 
five years supplied motors to the electric vehicle indus- 
try and now offer a complete line of standard automobile 
equipments, comprising everything of an electric nature, 
except storage batteries, pertaining to the motive power 
of an electric vehicle of any type or size. 

Steam Hammers.—A beautiful catalogue, splendidly 
illustrated, has been received from Bement, Miles & Co. 
of Philadelphia. For several years these hammers have 
been considered standard, and a separate department of 
the large works of the company is devoted exclusively 
to their manufacture. The catalogue divides the com- 
plete line into five classes, which fully cover all the re- 
quirements of modern forge practice. All parts are reg- 
ularly manufactured in stock sizes of uniform dimen- 
sions and are interchangeable. Their cast iron or steel 
frames are furnished according to requirements. Their 
double open frame hammers were designed for forging 
special pieces requiring an unusual amount of working 
space. These are made in three sizes, 6000, 8000 and 
10,000 pounds, being rated by the weight of the ram and 
attached parts. They take steam above and below the 
piston. The valve is perfectly balanced, easily handled 
and of great durability. The valve gear, which is hand 
operating only, is simple and substantial, producing 
every desirable variation in length, position, rapidity 
and force of blow. The piston can be raised above the 
top of the cylinder for the insertion of rings. The anvil 
is made with a separate cap which can be removed with- 
out disturbing the hammer. Their 12-ton double open 
frame hammer is intended for especially heavy forgings 
requiring a large working space. The frame is made up 
of steel plates. All their steam drop hammers are double 
acting—namely, taking steam above and below the pis- 
ton and give not only single or successive dead blows 
like an ordinary power drop, but they may be run au- 
tomatically, or by hand or foot, at any desired length of 
stroke for light or heavy blows, in the same manner as 
their standard steam hammers. They are particularly 
valuable for drop or stamp work, forging or finishing; 
cutting apart can be done under different parts of the 
same die. Their 1600 pound single open frame steam 
hammer is intended for forging irregular shapes such as 
cranks, marine rudders, &c., and more particularly still 
for welding pedestal jaws on locomotive frames. 


Jewelers’ Rolling Mills, Presses, Wire Forming Ma- 
chines.—A very comprehensive catalogue has been re- 
ceived from Blake & Johnson of Waterbury, Conn., cov- 
ering the many lines of machines manufactured by them. 
Their rolling mills are built with hardened Krupp cast 
steel rolls for rolling gold, silver, platinum, brass, steel 
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and all other metals. Their four sided wire forming 
machine for forming round. square or flat wire into al- 
most an infinite number of shapes takes the wire from 
the coil, straightens it, cuts it to length, forms it, and 
drops it from the machine finished. It differs from the 
ordinary wire forming machine in that the piece of wire 
after being cut off is pressed against the former by the 
front die, carrying the former back to an adjustable stop 
and making the first bend in the wire. Here it is in po- 
sition to be acted upon by the side and rear dies. These 
tools, being straight, have more strength and are more 
simple and less expensive to make than tools which are 
offset. By the use of the sliding former the piece of 
wire is in position on the former until finished; conse- 
quently many shapes may be made from wire with this 
machine that cannot be made with machines having the 
ordinary stationary former. The feeding device is so 
arranged that any lengths of wire within the capacity 
of the machine can be cut uniformly accurate. The firm 
have just remodeled their double stroke riveting ma- 
chine. The special feature is the adjustment which in 
other machines is made from underneath, but in this is 
made on top, where it is most convenient. Special shapes 
and special sizes of heads that require more stock for the 
heads than would be used for the common rivet or screw 
blanks may be formed on this machine. Their thread 
rolling machines are made in various sizes for handling 
different kinds of stock. By this process the thread has 
greater strength than one cut, as no stock is removed, 
while the otutside, which is the best, is rolled up to form 
the thread. 

—_ 


MELBOURNE, May 21, 1902.—Quite recently The Iron 
Age commented on the possibilities of the establishment 
on a large scale of iron works in Australia to supply 
local requirements and compete to that extent against 
the manufactured iron of America and Great Britain. 
It will be interesting to watch developments in con- 
nection with the flotation in London of a 
company with a capital of £750,000 to acquire and ex- 
tend the business of the Eskbank Iron & Steel Rolling 
Mills, at Lithgow, New South Wales, owned by Willlam 
Sandford, Limited. 

William Sandford, who is at present in London, has 
worked untiringly for many years, and his perseverance 
and energy have borne fruit latterly to the extent of 
building up a sound business. 

The earlier of the Eskbank works, which 
were founded in 1874, was of a varied nature, and it 
was not until 1881 that anything like success was at- 
tained. The original intention was to work the ore 
deposits of the Lithgow district, but that scheme had 
to be abandoned some 15 years ago, and since then the 
works have been confined to the rerolling of scrap iron. 
It is understood that the new company will develop the 
local ore under the Federal Bonus bill, details of which 
scheme were recently reported in the columns of The 
Iron Age. It would seem that Mr. Sandford has quietly 
anticipated the plans of the Blythe River Syndicate in 
connection with the founding of this industry in Aus- 
tralia. 

The Federal Bonus bill, the freedom of the Aus- 
tralian market, now untrammeled by border duties be- 
tween the States, and the protective duty which will 
doubtless follow the bonus system, should prove ma- 
terial help to the new company in their endeavor to 
pay dividends on their £750,000 capital. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether even this support will be 
sufficient to outweigh the heavy cost of carriage on the 
erude ore to the works, say 100 miles, and on the fin- 
ished iron to the port of Sydney, another 100 miles. 
The richest ore deposits of New South Wales are in the 
Cadia and Carwar districts, out Orange way, and it is 
believed that these are the deposits to be worked. The 
Government geological surveyor recently estimated the 
former to contain some 39,000,000 tons, but the value is 
not proven. The latter deposits show about 3,000,000 
tons in sight averaging 53 per cent. of fron. 

The Government statistician estimates the 
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value of imported iron and manufactured iron into Aus 
tralia at £5,300,000, so that the market seems worth 
making a bid for. It is about fair to say that freights 
from the United States to Australia will be not much 
more than railway and rehandling charges on Lithgow 
iron to various parts of Australia. In fact, it is more 
than likely that in many instances they will be less. 
The bonus, of course, has to be reckoned with, and 
against this we may place the cheaper cost of production 
in the United States, for it is difficult to realize that 
Australian labor conditons, smallness of output, cost of 
coal, coke and flux, &¢c., will permit of production at 
anything like the figures of cost in the United States. 

None the less the enterprise is one which should 
merit success, for William Sandford has the reputation 
of being a shrewd and practical man whose whole life 
has been devoted to the successful establishment of the 
Australian iron industry. At the same time £750,000 is 
a huge capital on which to pay dividends in a small 
market, and it is currently reported that the original 
idea was to float a company with one-third this amount 
of capital. We understand that the new company have 
.ordered two blast furnaces, steel furnaces and rolling 
mills. The Lithgow works at present employ about 


400 hands. 
ore 


Oil Fuel in the Navy. 


For many years, both in this country and abroad, 
experiments have been in progress looking to the use of 
oil on board ship. While oil has been employed success- 
fully aboard freight and passenger steamers, particular- 
ly those obtaining their supplies of fuel from the Rus- 
sian fields, but little has been accomplished on war ships. 
This is to be regretted, since the demand for the latter 
class of vessels is more exigent. Space is more valu- 
able, weight is more restricted and every attempt is 
being made to reduce labor. It is therefore interesting 
to note, in accordance to dispatches to the press, that 
Admiral Melville announces that the tests begun at 
Washington will prove of interest to all marine en- 
gineers. So far, the trials with oil under forced draft 
have developed several objectionable features. While 
these are described as new they have been rather well 
known in stationary engine practice. One of these, a 
heat so intense as to endanger the fire boxes, is not 
feared with the stationary boiler equipped for burning 
oil. Another, the deafening noise produced by the blast, 
is found in both and bas up to this time proved to be 
unavoidable. 

About a year ago the Oil City Boiler Works turned 
over to the Bureau of Steam Engineering for experi- 
mental purposes a boiler of the water tube type. The 
limitations of this boiler in regard to weight, floor space 
and hight were identical with those of the “ Denver” 
class of cruisers. During the year a board of naval of- 
ficers composed of Lieut.-Commanders John R. Edwards, 
W. M. Parks and I’. H. Bailey has been experimenting 
with this boiler, using coal. The tests have been con- 
ducted under practical conditions, natural draft and 
forced draft of 1, 2 and 3 inches air pressure. The coal 
consumption has varied from 18 to 70 pounds per square 
foot of grate. Every test made under the boiler with 
coal will be duplicated with oil, and oil burning appli- 
ances will be thoroughly tested. The Naval Appropria- 
tion bill contains an item of $20,000 for this special pur- 
pose. The results will eventually be published by the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

wo official trials have already been made. The first 
was under forced draft with 1-inch air pressure. The 
second was also forced draft with 2 inches pressure. 
in reporting these tests the New York Tribune says: 

In both cases it was found that the volume of steam 
generated by the oil was greater than that secured by 
the coal test of like character. It will be understood that 
in these tests no attempt was made to determine the ef- 
ficiency of the combustible. The primary purpose was to 
evaporate a large quantity of water, or, in other words, 
to secure a large volume of steam independent of the 
cost. Under forced draft conditions, whether coal or oil 
is used, economical results cannot be expected. The 
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two officia! tests that have already taken place show 
that the board of naval otticers has secyred a greater 
output of steam with oil than was obtained with one of 
the best qualities of Poeahontas coal. Compared with 
like conditions when coal was used, the efficiency of oil 
is 40 per cent. greater than that of coal. The experi- 
ments, however, will be conducted for a considerable 
period, for not only will various qualities of oil be used, 
but many forms of burners will be tried. 

In view of the fact that there are hundreds of forms 
of burners, it will only be possible for the experimental 
board to try representative types. Individual inventors 
will be expected to attach their burners at their own ex- 
pense and according to their own designs to the test 
boiler. The manner and character of the data to be col- 
lected will be solely determined by the experimental 
board. Comparative and valuable results can only be 
obtained by the board having exclusive control of the 
collection of all data. When a sufficient number of rep- 
resentative types of burners have been tested the board 
will begin a series of tests on its own account. In the 
extended series of trials it is probable that information 
will be secured which will show that a combination of 
features presented by individual inventors may give the 
ideal design of a burner and furnace adequate for naval 
needs. Should such substantial results be secured as are 
already indicated, it is the desire of Admiral Melville to 
have one large cruiser or battle ship equipped at an early 
day with liquid fuel appliances. It is not improbable 
that in the maneuvers which have been planned to take 
place off Culebra Island next December one of the war 
ships or auxiliaries may burn liquid fuel. It is also the 
wish of the engineer in chief that the fuel oil experi- 
ments carried on under the experimental boiler at Wash- 
ington may be supplemented by liquid fuel tests under 
the boilers at the Naval Academy. At the Annapolis 
institution there is available in the first class of cadets a 
body of intelligent and enthusiastic young men, who 
would make excellent observers in the collection of data, 
and the officers on instruction daily at that institution 
would be ordered to co-operate with the main experi- 
mental board in Washington. 

In noting the advantages of liquid fuel for naval 
purposes, it is to be particularly observed that the United 
States has more to gain from the adoption of this com- 
bustible for war ship purposes than any other naval 
power. The Beaumont field is within 40 miles of the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are pipe lines extending from the 
oil fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania to several of the At- 
lantic seaports. The California oil product can also be 
piped to the sea at slight cost. Russia is the only Eu- 
ropean country that has a comparatively inexhaustible 
supply, but the Russian product is a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea, and the means of securing it are not 
as wel! developed as they are here. In the Burmah field 
England has a possible supply, but this special product 
could oniy be utilized for work on the Asiatic coast. 
The liquid fue! experiments under forced draft condi- 
tions that have been conducted by naval officers in the 
last week promise much in insuring war ships that will 
be the superiors of any afloat. 

scence ta 


Kirby-Williams Company.—The Kirby-Williams 
Company have been organized at Pittsburgh, and are 
dealers in machine pipe, pipe cutting, threading and 
bending; also second-hand pipe and machinery. The 
plant of the concern is located at 216 South Main street, 
West End, and the firm are composed of John T. Kirby 
and John Williams. 

sciatica 

The wage scale of the Amalgamated Association was 
signed last week by. the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, and it is expected most of the mills of that con- 
cern im the Central West and South will run right 
through the summer months, as the concern are very 
much crowded with orders. It is possible a few of the 
plants will be closed down for a short time for necessary 
repairs and stock taking. 


The Carnahan Tin Plate Company of Canton, Ohio. 
an independent concern, have signed the tin plate scale 
of the Amalgamated Association. 
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The Danger of Continued Flotations of In- 
dustrial Securities. 


It is a matter of some surprise, and in some quarters 
is causing some uneasiness, that there is no abatement 
in the effort to float industrial securities by the present 
methods. During the past few months quite a number 
of schemes have been presented to bankers and capital- 
ists, but have not met with enough encouragement to 
permit the undertakings to be placed formally before 
the public. But there has been enough encouragement, 
or inducement, apparently, to put through a pretty 
steady stream of new industrials. It has looked for 
some time as though the many issues put on the market 
have not been fully digested and that the underwriting 
syndicates in numerous cases have only partially dis- 
tributed their securities, leaving larger or smaller quan- 
tities still to be placed. Of the vast number of indus- 
trials created during the past few years some have en- 
joyed immediate and lasting success, while others ap- 
pear to have merit enough of their own to foreshadow 
a future. Some have been held by the main force of 
powerful financial interests, while a few have drooped 
persistently in spite of good backing. It is a serious 
question what the fate of the majority of them will be 
when the banking interests and the capitalists who 
floated them have liquidated, and having distributed the 
underwriting profits, withdraw their support. Bankers 
who recommend a purchase do not undertake to guaran- 
tee any security so placed indefinitely, even though they 
may feel a moral obligation to watch an enterprise and 
exert their influence in behalf of their clients. 

The general benefits to be derived by a concentration 
of manufacturing plant under the form of the modern 
industrial are undoubtedly very great and justify the 
expectation of increased earnings, all other conditions 
being identical. But nearly every one of the industrials 
is overcapitalized, which in itself does not mean much, 
since the market is supposed to reflect the actual value. 
But excessive capital may mean not alone unduly large 
fixed charges, which is very dangerous, but also a con- 
stant pressure upon the management for returns upon 
issues of securities which ought to have recognition only 
in exceptional times. The demands for dividends upon 
such common stock as has been issued as a bonus and 
represents only hopes and expectations is very demoral- 
izing to those who conduct the affairs of any corpora- 
tion. The natural tendency in the great majority of 
cases is to yield and thus incur the danger of draining 
the treasury of the very life blood of the enterprise. 

The existence of these industrials in many branches 
of manufacturing, organized with such inherent ele- 
ments of weakness, is a menace to all concerned in the 
lines involved, and it is for this reason that further 
additions to their number is viewed with uneasiness. 
Nor is:the effect upon the general financial situation a 
salutary one. A good deal of capital is tied up or com- 
mitted during the process of floating the securities, and 
a considerable part of the stocks have passed into the 
hands of weak holders. Some of the money realized by 
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the original owners of the plants is known to have found 
a lodgment in competing enterprises, and the whole 
effect of the movement has been to convert free capital 
and accumulated savings into fixed capital. It is a well- 
known fact that considerable money—authorities dis- 
agreeing as to the amount—has been borrowed abroad 
to aid in the transfer of industrial property in this coun- 
try from one set of owners to another set, and there are 
those who look to the contingency of the calling of those 
loans with some uneasiness. 

It is this which is giving extraordinary interest this 
year to the reports on the condition of our growing 
crops, since they are to furnish us with the surplus to 
pay for what indebtedness we may have incurred 
abroad. If they prove disappointing we may be called 
upon to remit gold, which, it is true, we are exception- 
ally well placed to supply. If the agricultural returns 
are ample, money is expected to remain abundant and 
a continuance of our prosperity at an even accelerated 
rate is looked forward to by the majority of business 
men. 

The day of reckoning for the many acts of financial 
extravagance committed in connection with the creation 
of our industrials is none the less bound to come, and 
every fresh creation which contains any elements of 
unsoundness will simply add fuel to the flames. It is 
the part of common business prudence to keep this fact 


constantly in mind. 
—_— — _ — 


Small versus Large Appliances. 


A manufacturer having a comparatively constant de- 
mand for a tool of large capacity is almost invariably 
justified in adding it to his equipment. But when his 
processes call for such a machine only occasionally 
he is face to face with a problem involving the ques- 
tions of first cost. running expenses, maintenance and 
interest charges. Further than this, if the appliance is 
to be used only at long intervals of time the question of 
a makeshift device for any particular job enters the 
problem with considerable prominence. It then be- 
comes a question of relative cost between the perma- 
nent and occasional tool, both of which items can be 
calculated with all necessary accuracy. A manufacturer 
is, perhaps, never justified in buying a large tool un- 
der the supposition that he may require its services 
some day in the dim future. It would be wiser to omit 
it from his equipment unless he is reasonably certain 
that he will need it at a comparatively early date. 

We have in mind two plants which forcibly illus- 
trate these conditions. Both are shipyards furnished 
with up to date appliances in every respect. We have 
no comment to make upon the machine tools proper, as 
they are in both cases admirably designed for the work 
in hand. It is to the traveling crane service that we 
wish to particularly refer. In both instances these are 
moderate, but the difference in size or capacity is tre- 
mendous when we consider that the work to be done is 
alike in both yards. One crane will easily pick up any 
load destined to go aboard the ship, carry it along the 
ways, and deposit it at the proper spot. If desired, an 
engine or boiler complete can be taken direct from the 
erecting shop to the vessel. The other service can only 
handle the lighter loads, and therefore supplementary 
appliances must be employed for the great weights. 
The question is, Which is the more economical method? 

A ship is composed of a multitude of small pieces of 
light weight, united to form the whole. For the most 
part, this holds true even in the case of a battle ship. 
Sneh being the case, the smaller equipment appears to 
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have the following advantages. Less initial cost, re 
duced cost of operation and maintenance, and greater 
speed of working. The sole drawback is that it cannot 
touch the heaviest loads. Time here appears as one of 
the governing factors. On the average the parts that 
ean be handled by a 5-ton crane number thousands, 
those requiring a 100-ton crane can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. A ship may be three months or 
three years in building, and, consequently, the large 
crane would be used to its full capacity only a com- 
paratively few times during its entire existence. The 
rest of the time it would resemble a giant picking up 
chips. The cost of the occasional temporary devices to 
assist the small crane figure against it and must be 
taken from the total cost and operating account of the 
larger one. While comparative figures are not available, 
we are of the impression that the mammoth crane is an 
expensive luxury in a shipyard. It looks imposing, and 
as the traveling man says, “is a good talking feature,” 
but in order to pay for itself it must be employed on 
big work. A gun lathe is a costly tool for turning dib- 
bles. 


Immigration Heavily Increasing. 


A feature of every period of great prosperity in this 
country is the heavy increase in immigration. A move- 
ment of this character is now in progress, which is 
surpassing anything before known. The arrivals at 
the port of New York in May exceeded those in any 
previous month, not excepting the best month in any 
of the great waves of immigration which have become 
historic. The movement is keeping up this month, and 
those who are informed on the subject are of the opinion 
that the stream of incoming humanity from Europe 
will continue at flood tide throughout this year and per- 
haps until business conditions change for the worse in 
this country. It was to be expected as a result of the 
remarkable difference in conditions here and abroad. 
For the past year our manufacturing industries have 
been so active that the greater part of the time much 
difficulty has been experienced in securing a sufficient 
supply of skilled labor. At the same time so much work 
has been prosecuted in railroad building and other un- 
dertakings of magnitude that unskilled labor has been 
at a premium. Meanwhile, more or less depression has 
been experienced in Europe, and labor has been less 
generally employed than for ten years or more. 

While too many of those who thus seek to better 
their fortunes in America are inclined to stop in the 
seaboard cities, nevertheless the great majority pass to 
the interior and seek employment wherever it can be 
found. They scatter throughout all sections, but at 
present a specially noticeable stream of migration is 
directed toward the Northwest. The cheap lands still 
open to settlers in that section of the Union and the good 
prices prevailing for agricultural products are very 
tempting to those who have any inclination to agricul- 
ture. Nor is the movement confined to our side of the 
northern boundary. Northwestern Canada is catching 
quite an overflow, and a great increase in the population 
of the wheat growing district of Manitoba and Regina 
will be made this year. The movement into that sec- 
tion is being stimulated by the railroad companies which 
penetrate it. For years the railroads have been en- 
deavoring to attract settlers, but not until now have 
they gone so far north in any considerable number. 
So important is the present migration to that territory 
that our manufacturers of agricultural machinery are 
stated to be impressed by the extent of the fresh mar- 
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ket for their products which. will thus be established. 
No small part of the heavy demand for merchandise 
in the Northwest is even now attributed to these new 
settlers, who need full supplies of everything when 
thus attacking a totally undeveloped country. Western 
merchants and manufacturers fully realize the impor- 
tance of these great waves of immigration, and look 
for continued good business while they last. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


American Competition in Neutral Markets, 


To the Editor: Under the heading of ** American Com- 
petition in Neutral Markets,’ an English correspondent 
makes some statements that are far from the facts of 
the case. He states that American quotations f.o.b. New 
York, annealed, drawn, varnished fine wire, £6 10s. 8d., 
or at $4.85 per pound, equal to $31.68; while at the same 
time the American manufacturers are paying $36 per ton 
for their wire rods, which he claims are short tons, and 
that makes out that the barb wire is sold abroad for 
$9 per ton less than their raw material. While he is in 
error in figuring rods as short tons, we will let that 
pass. It seems your English correspondent was not 
aware of the fact that since the beginning of this year 
we have imported steel billets suitable to be made into 
wire rods, at a cost, duty paid, for less money than we 
could purehase domestie billets for, for the writer re 
cently saw large quantities of 4-inch billets in the yards 
of several of the American wire rod makers which were 
bought for export trade, und in doing so a rebate per 
gross ton of 99 per cent. of the duty was given to the 
American manufacturer, and this made his billet cost 
about $24 instead of $36 per short ton. Further com- 
ment on this point is unnecessary to prove that your 
English correspondent was wrong in his statements and 
calculation. 

In reference to the other quotation of £10 7s. 6d. the 
same rule applies, and as the American community are 
benefited more than injured by the transaction he has no 
cause to coniplain, seeing that without this rebate at the 
presept time, at least, we could not export barb wire 
fencing. 

In closing his comments he tries to show how the 
American manufacturer can sell barb wire for export 
trade at 39 less than the price of raw material and 30 
per cent. less than sold for to the American trade, and it is 
as follows: ‘* These are the fair examples of your success 
in capturing our markets; it can be imitated by anybody 
with a long purse, but more satisfactorily when it can 
be so arranged that the community which pays for your 
losses never gets any profit.”’ All this is nothing more 
or less than a slap at our tariff laws. 

In reply to our English friend who has the interest of 
our community so much at heart, will state broadly that 
protection has been the greatest blessing above all other 
legislation to the American community. It stimulated 
industry to such an extent and caused such keen com- 
petition—especially in the manufacture of iron and steel 
—that at one time’all material of that character could 
be bought cheaper in Pittsburgh than anywhere else in 
the world. Oh! what our community suffered when Bes- 
semer pig was sold for $9 per ton, 4-inch steel billets for 
$14 per ton, wire rods for $20 per ton (all long tons), bar 
steel at S3 cents per 100 pounds or $18.60 per gross ton, 
less than £4 per long ton, when nails were sold at 90 
cents per keg of 100 pounds, barb wire at $1.45 per 100 
pounds. Under such condition what a suffering com- 
munity; yes, consumer as well as manufacturer. I claim 
that in spite of the tariff during the period from 
1890 to 1900 iron and steel material was sold cheaper on 
an average in Pittsburgh than it would have cost to de- 
liver same from Great Britain and delivered there with- 
out the duty added. I claim that we can pick out five 
years during that period between 1890 and 1900 when 
iron and stec] material was sold for less money in Pitts- 
burgh than it could be bought for in Liverpool. I call 
upon any of our free trade advocates to prove the con- 
trary, but let them never mind asking: “If so, why 
have protection 4 [ am only giving facts, not reasons. 
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If the above is anywhere near correct let your English 
correspondent tell us where the community of this coun 
try, with its laboring man at $1.50 per day against 75 
cents in Great Britain, suffers from protection. 

Ww. GARRETT. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, June 14, 1902. 


——<———____—_ 
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The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The seventh annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association is being held in Boston this 
week. The headquarters of the association are at the 
Hotel Brunswick, while the business sessions are held 
in Huntington Hall of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in the immediate vicinity. An excellent 
representation of the membership is in attendance, as 
well as a considerable number of persons connected in 
various capacities with the foundry trade. Following 
is a list of those enrolled up to Tuesday night: 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, New York. 

Henry A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

Will L. Ducey, Will H. Hern, Fred F. Stockwell, H. R. Luther 
and John P. Winlock, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

J. BE. Mills, Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y. 

John W. Burr, Burr & Houston Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Magee, Magee Furnace Company, Boston. 

Chas. T. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, R. I. 

L. S. Brown, Springfield Facing Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Geo. H. Gibby, Condor Iron Foundry, East Boston, Mass. 

Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

Arthur W. Gibby, Mechanics Iron Foundry Company, Boston. 

David Reid, Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Biddeford, Me. 

L. W. Perault, Jenckes Machine Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 

T. J. Best, Warden, King & Son, Limited, Montreal, P. Q. 

R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. J. Wolff and Alfred Rossow, L. Wolff Mfg. Company, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

J. D. Smith, J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Hugh McPhee, Eaton, Cole & Burnham, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Arch. M. London, New York. 

Lewis McPhee, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Geo. S. Bullock, Whitehead Bros. Company, Providence, R. L, 
and New York. 

A. W. Walker, Bartlett M. Shaw, Thomas E. Inslee and Robert 
Blyth, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Watertown, Mass. 

H. L. Prince, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. W. Busch, Pratt & Cady Company, Hartford, Conn 

J. W. Winchester, Magee Furnace Company, Chelsea, Mass. 

J. W. Conway, Hartford Foundry Company, Hartford, Conn. 

O. C. Beck, Colorado Iron Works, Denver, Col. 

T. H. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, R. I. 

Frederick Colin, Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Paul R. Ramp and W. H. Namack, American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

S. T. Johnson, S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, III 

F. M. Etting, representing E. J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D, F. Egan, Pridmore Molding Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. P. Goulden, Goulden Foundry & Machine Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 

H. A. Pridmore and E. A. Pridmore, Pridmore Molding Machine 
Company, Chicago, III. 

J. Gilmour, Northern Engineering Company, New York. 

J. Frank Dye and E. W. Van Dye, Newport Sand Bank Com- 
pany, Newport, Ky. 

L. M. Fenner, New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

John D. Ormrod, Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. 

A. W. Link, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

Charles Thomas, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Joseph L. Anthony, Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass 

J. W. Dopp, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Bense, Kinsley Iron & Machine Company, Canton, Mass. 

D. L. Kent and W. L. Welch, representing E. L. Kent, Boston. 

A. O. Backert, Iron Trade Review, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. B. Foster, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. C. Warren, The Foundry, New York. 

Fred. A. Fisher, Enterprise Foundry Company, Sackville, N. B., 
Canada. 

Henry Hansen, The Foundry, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. F. Prince, International Steam Pump Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Geo. A. Drysdale, Jr., Howard & Bullough American Machinery 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

W. Bylum, Birmingham Iron Foundry Company, Derby, Conn. 

Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, New York, N. Y. 

C. A. Reed, N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Johnson, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Cc. C. Boyden, Matthew Addy & Co., New York. 

E. H. Mumford, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. D. Palmeter and F. J. Giles, Watertown Engine Company, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

W. E. Farrell, Diamond Drill & Machine Company, Birdsboro, 

Pa. 


H. EB. Field, Farwe foundry Company, Ansonia, Conn. 

Ronald Drysdale, Boston 

Louis Wiard, Wiard Plow Company, Batavia, N. Y. 

Marton Otis, N. E. Gas & Coke Company, Boston 

Charles H. Billings, Barney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. : 

Andrew MacDuff, Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Day- 
ton, Ohi 

Fred’k A. Hoyt, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass, 

E. K. MacNutt, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

A. K. Beckwith, Beckwith Estate, Dowagiac, Mich. 

J. O. Henshaw, N. S. Bartlett & Co., Boston. 

Cc. S. Lowell, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred. C. Ringer, Hawley Down-Draft Furnace Company, New 
York. 


Cc. S. Bell, C. S. Be Company, East Hillsboro, Ohio. 

W. H. Coffin, T. P. Kelley & Co., New York. 

S. D. Tompkins, Smooth On Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

N. J. O'Donnell, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

B. F. Pierson, Hanson & Van Winkle Company, Newark, N. J. 

Edw. B. Gilmour, Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alva Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I 

A. E. Martin, Pedrick & Ayer Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ek. J. Lambert, Syracuse Chill Plow Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fk. L. Bromley, Detroit Foundry & Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 

FE. H. Ellis and Samuel M. Thompson, Barbour-Stockwell Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass 

R. C. Bird, Broadway Iron Foundry Company, Cambridge, Mass, 

R. F. Flinterman, representing F. A. Flather, Chicago, III. 

J. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

E. E. Durant, G. F. Warner Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Cc. F. Belcher, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Malden, Mass. 

Eugene R. Pommer, United States Navy, Boston. 

Harry Oldfield, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Richard H. Penney, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, 
Mass 

Harry Gibby, Condor Iron Foundry Company, East Boston, 
Mass. 


W. M. Fitzpatrick, S. Obermayer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edgar W. Anthony, Smith & Anthony Company, Boston. 

Walter C English, J’he Iron Age, Boston. 

Wallace CC. Griffith, Watertown, Mass 

Clarence H. Joslin, Merrimac Iron Foundry, Lawrence, Mass. 

J. W. Littlefield, Hub Wire Works, Boston 

Hugh W. Adams, New York. 

James C. Alley and R. W. Page, representing C. L. Peirson, New 
York. 

William J. Breen, representing Hugh W. Adams, Boston. 

Thos. O'Halloran, International Power Company, Providence, 
a A 

L. Renick, Jr., Michigan Drug Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank L. Codman, John C. Codman and N. S. Hart, F. L. & J. C. 
Codman, Boston 

A. W. Slocum, Keystone Car Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

J. P. Pero, Malleable Iron Fittings Company, Branford, Conn. 

F. H. Stevens, Somerville, Mass 

John McLaren, Phillips & McLaren, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. H. Stupakoff, the Fullman Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. S. Seaman and Charles B. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EB. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

A. E. D’Orsay, General Electric Company, Lynn, Mass. 

James A. Kirby, Brown Bros. Mfg. Company, Chicago, III. 

J. J. Burgen, Lane Mfg. Company, Montpelier, Vt 

Charles Bailey, Reliance Steel Casting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. W. Knotts, United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

S. A. McRoberts, American Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James A. Murphy, Erie, Pa 

D. J. Thomas, Sterrit Thomas Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

L. M. Jenkins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. D. Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

C. F. English, The Iron Age, Boston 

F. E. Gordon, Ohio Sand Company, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Wm. Yagie, Wm. Yagle Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. D. Stevens, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass. 

A. J. Miller, Jr., Whitehead Bros. Company, Providence, R. I. 

Arthur E,. Shields, Shields Foundry Companys, Mansfield, Mass 

Wm. W. Lobdell, Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Albert J. Meyer, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jacob Thompson, A. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. B. Pierce, Wheeler's Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass 

Henry Wright, Buckeye Malleable Iron Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

George B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable Iron Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

F. H. Zimmons and F. H. Zimmons, Jr., Union Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Fittsburgh, Pa. . 

Thomas J. Rankin, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J. S. McCormick, J. S. MeCormick Company, Pittsburgh, Ia. 

k. G. Whitney, Kidder Press Company, Dover, N. H. 

E. B. Cook, Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown. Pa. 

A. L. Nash, Dalton Nash Company, New York, N. Y. 

W. 8S. White, J. S. White Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Thomas D. West, Thos. D. West Foundry Company, Sharpsville, 


Pa. 

Robert P. Cunningham, Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke 
Mass 

G. A. Reed, Reed & Son., Gloucester, Mass 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The opening session was held on Tuesday morning, 
17th inst. The secretary, Dr. Richard Moldenke, called 
the assemblage to order and announced that owing to 
the death of the president, J. G. Sadlier of Springfield, 
Ohio, the vice-president for New York and New Jersey, 
Walter F. Prince of Elizabethport, N. J., had been 
selected to fill the chair. Mr. Prince accepted the posi- 
tion with suitable reinarks and introduced Henry A. 
Carpenter of Providence, R. I., president of the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association, who welcomed the 
convention to Boston, stated that such efforts had been 
made 10 prepare entertainment for the visitors that if 
they did not go away with pleasant recollections it 
would be their own fault, spoke of the great value of 
such meetings in awaking interest in modern methods 
and hoped that the sessions to be held would prove in- 
structive, enjoyable and beneficial. James H. Doyle, 
chairman of the Boston Board of Aldermen, officially 
welcomed the convention to Boston. Prof. C. F. Park of 
the Institute of Technology delivered an address of wel- 
come in behalf of that institution and presented the use 
of the hall for the purposes of the convention. Stating 
that scientific education and practice must go hand in 
hand, he invited the members of the convention to visit 
the laboratories of the institute and inspect the facilities 
thus provided for imparting technical instruction. Ex- 
President C. S. Bell of Hillsborough, Ohio, speaking for 
the association, responded in eloquent language to the 
various addresses of welcome. 

Secretary Moldenke read his annual report, of which 
the following is an abstract: 


Report of the Secretary. 


Another prosperous year has been given to us where- 
in to consolidate our resources, improve our plants and 
plan new developments in our increasing industry. The 
difficulties encountered lay in getting material rather 
than orders, all foundries abreast of the times making 
money. As the foundry industry consumed over 3,500,- 
000 tons of pig iron, besides the proportionate amount 
of scrap, in the last fiscal year, and iron has averaged 
at least $15 a ton during that time, there is little wonder 
that with such enormous sums involved and these dis- 
tributed into every nook and corner of this great land, the 
foundry industry is looked upon as a good barometer of 
the general business of the nation. With indications 
pointing to a stil! further advance in pig iron through 
increased consumption, many of our foundrymen are 
contracting for next year’s delivery, and fortunate are 
those who have covered their this year’s requirements 
at fair prices. 

Our association seems to have experienced a similar 
change to a more prosperous condition, the latter half 
of the fiscal year just closed indicating an interest so 
marked that our members have every reason to be proud 
of the standing being acquired by it in one of the 
numerous lines of the industrial development of the 
world. ‘There is an unusual amount of interest mani- 
fested in the study of cast iron, those industries into 
which large quantities of castings enter making close 
inquiries about their quality. The molder’s art is be- 
ginning to be recognized as one which is most intricate 
and important, and there is a general inclination to 
place the molder himself upon the plane of a highly 
skilled workman who should not waste his time and 
his employer’s money by performing unskilled labor. 

Perhaps the close economies effected in the steel in- 
dustry by utilizing the highest skill obtainable, or in 
other words, by paying for brains well directed, has 
left an impress on our own methods, for we also are 
beginning to demand the greatest production at the low- 
est cost, and are furnishing the best of facilities and 
paying the best of wages to do it. 

There have been many changes in the membership 
of our association. Death has reaped a harvest, and 
removed many men most useful to our industry. The 
sad and tragic death of our worthy president, John J. 
Sadlier, was, perhaps, that least expected by us all. Hale 
and hearty while at our last convention, full of the fire 
of life while discussing the molder of the future upon 
the floor of the house, honored by founder and molder 
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alike, he fell by the bullet of one of the very artisans he 
had helped to make. 

In spite of the deaths, resignations, removals from 
the list and consolidations, we can record a net increase 
of 17 names, making the total membership 314. The 
tide turned during the last few months of the year just 
closed, and was aided by the addition of members from 
England, Scotland, Wales, Germany and Holland. In- 
quiries from Denmark, Russia, South Africa, and even 
India, may result in extending the usefulness of our 
association into those fields, and go to show that the 
world is taking note of American foundry practice, and 
is presumably wondering how we can afford to be so 
liberal with our information. 

During his recent travels in Europe your secretary 
met with many of the foremost directors of industries, 
State officials, financiers and scientists, and nearly 
every one exhibited the liveliest interest in American 
methods or procedure, in our national resources and 
transportation facilities, and in our declared national 
policy. There were a few who affected to look down 
upon us with the scorn bred of centuries of industrial 
security, but who will none the less live to rave at the 
“American peril” when we cut into their holdings. 
Everywhere cast iron was the topic of general interest. 
Your secretary, whom you so kindly accredited to rep- 
resent our association abroad, found it well known every- 
where through its work, even if he did have to translate 
its name into several languages to enable the inquirers 
to watch specially for the proceedings in the technical 
press of their respective countries. 

At the Buda-Pest congress of the International As- 
sociation for Testing Materials the study of cast iron 
was ably urged by the only three American members 
present, and each of the three is directly interested in 
a foundry. The result was the making of tests on 
cast iron a special feature of the work mapped out, and 
much will doubtless be learned by the associated effort 
of the many nations interested. Our own American 
Association for Testing Materials, of which we are 
members, in its convention last week devoted one entire 
session to reports on, and the discussion of cast fron. 


The committee appointed by them to codify the matter 
of specifications will doubtless utilize those adopted by 
us last year to the best possible advantage. 

On looking over the work of the association for the 
past year, you will have noticed that it was very much 


in the line of progress. The fact that we are nearly all 
foundrymen, and therefore with interests to conserve, 
has not prevented us from urging better methods to ob- 
tain better results. We are more interested in furnish- 
ing our customers with the best of castings than they 
may be willing to give us credit for, as we have to hold 
a field which the requirements of the times is making 
more and more difficult to care for. Our national econ- 
omy will not long tolerate the production of great 
weights of inferior cast iron when comparatively light 
steel castings will do at least as well. The watch- 
word is now to put the best of material into the best 
made castings, in great quantities and at extremely low 
costs. There is little wonder that the excellent papers 
on the molding machine now being published in our 
Journal are attracting wide attention. We hope they 
may be extended a long time yet, and be made most ex- 
haustive, so that a foundation may be laid upon which 
even future generations may build. We have also to 
thank the technical press, as well as the great engineer- 
ing associations, for the interest taken in our efforts for 
foundry betterment, in which they have given us sub- 
stantial aid. 

With no bills outstanding, the association is free from 
debt, and with as bright a future ahead as the members 
wish to make it by the extent of their substantial sup- 
port. This excellent showing is, however, in a great 
measure due to the work of the Standardizing Bureau, 
the profits of which went into the treasury. Our spe- 
cial thanks are due Mr. West for the disinterested man- 
ner in which he has devoted time and money in the fur- 
therance of a work now everywhere recognized as of 
great value to the foundry and the steel industries. 

There are two further subjects to which our associa- 
tion might do well to give a substantial encouragement. 
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The study of the electrical properties of cast iron, in 
conjunction with Purdue University, as reported to you 
last year, was not acted upon further on account of lack 
of funds. Then American support is most urgently 
needed by the Sidero-Chemical Laboratory established 
in Switzerland, for international research in the very 
lines which will be of the utmost value for the standard- 
ization of methods of the laboratory. Should we get 
into the position that something can be done for these 
matters a substantial impetus for foundry progress will 
result in at least those immediate lines. 

The report of the treasurer, Thomas D. West of 
Sharpsville, Pa., was read, showing receipts of $2353.98 
and expenditures of $2352.61, leaving a balance on hand 
of $1.37. 


Report of Committee on Standardizing Bureau, 


Mr. West, representing a committee consisting of 
himself, Dr. Richard Moldenke of New York, James 
Scott of Pittsburgh, Philetus W. Gates of Chicago and 
E. H. Putnam of Moline, Ill., read the report of the 
Standardizing Bureau, which stated that the sales of 
the association’s standardized drillings continue as large 
as during the last three years and that the work is 
becoming of constantly greater importance. Not only 
are the blast furnaces and laboratories dealing with cast 
iron utilizing these drillings for their daily standards, but 
where disputes arise concerning the accuracy of indi- 
vidual work these standards are sent for to settle them. 
Thus the purpose for which the bureau was originally 
created has been fully accomplished, and the iron in- 
dustry has acquired a very material help toward a bet- 
ter basis for the daily routine. Through the efforts of 
a member of the committee a substantial reduction in 
the cost of analytical work has been secured for the 
trade from two reliable laboratories in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. 

The same committee also presented a report on stand- 
ard methods of sampling iron. In his memorial to the 
association urging standard methods of sampling A. L. 
Colby emphasized the necessity of this action in order 
to avoid unnecessary complications between furnacemen 
and founder. The committee, after studying the mat- 
ter, came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the fur- 
naceman has the burden of the trouble to bear in case 
of rejection, it is in his interest to see that the various 
carloads of iron he sells are sampled by the purchaser 
in the fairest manner possible. The committee did not 
think it wise to specify the manner in which a furnace- 
man should sample his casts, interesting as it may be, 
for foundrymen are solely concerned with the particular 
carload which comes to them, and have no means of 
knowing how many furnace casts may be mixed in it 
accidentally or otherwise. 

They recommend the following specifications to be 
adopted provisionally only, in order to give the furnaces 
an opportunity to give the association the benefit of their 
experiences during the coming year: 


1. Eight pigs shall be selected from each carload of iron, 
two each from the upper and the lower portion of each half 
of the car. ‘The eight pigs, being of the average size and weight 
of the shipment, will be fairly representative of the whole. 

2. These pigs are broken in such a way that a piece of con- 
venient length showing a clean fracture is available. The eight 
pieces are placed in a suitable box, and this duly marked with 
the car initial and number. 

8. The freshly fractured and clean face of each piece is now 
drilled in two piaces half way between the center and edge, a 
drill of large diameter being used. From the heap of drillings 
surrounding the drill enough is taken for the purpose wanted, 
and placed on a sheet of glazed paper. The drillings are thor- 
oughly mixed and preserved. In case of dirty or excessively 
sandy iron the magnet should be used on the sample before 
analysia, for additional safety. 

4. Sufficient drillings shall be made to afford material for 
exchange with the furnace laboratory, as well as a_possi- 
ble subsequent checking with the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation standards. 

5. The allowable variation from specified compositions shall 
be as follows: For silicon, 10 points either way (plus or minus 
0.10 per cent.). For sulphur, not over 0.005 per cent. above 
the determinations, in case of a dispute to be made by the 
oxidation method. For manganese, 10 points either way. For 
phosphorus, not over 0.05 per cent. above for all irons running 
over 0.30 per cent. Below this the variation shall be a matter 
of special agreement. For total carbon, if specified at all, the 
variation shall be a matter of special agreement. 


6. The variation of the check determinations between foun- 
dry and furnace, as well as with the American Foundrymen’s 
Association standards, shall not be over the following: Silicon, 
0.05 per cent.; manganese, 0.0% per cent.: sulphur, 0.005 per 
cent.; phcsphorus, v.02 per cent., and total carbon, 0.05 per 
cent. 


The same committee submitted a progress report on 
standard methods of determining the constituents of 
cast iron, stating that a large number of circular and 
personal letters have been sent to professional men, re- 
questing memoranda upon their methods, with a view 
of selecting standards therefrom. These reports will be 
duly published in the Journal (omitting all names), in 
order that all the information may be properly grouped 
for critical study by the experts who will be asked to 
select the methods best adapted to foundry requirements. 
In the meantime the committee solicit further communi- 
eations from active iron chemists in order to have as 
wide an experience to draw from as possible. 

These reports were all received and unanimously 
adopted without discussion. 


Reports of Other Committees, 


Mr. West, representing a committee composed of 
himself and Dr. Moldenke, read a report on the grading 
of pig iron by analysis, stating that it was found that, 
with the exception of the jobbing founder, practically 
every one else is now specifying the composition of the 
iron he buys, or else is particular to find out what he 
gets. For these founders, who consume about three- 
fourths of the pig iron sold to foundries, the labors of 
the committee would be superfluous. The jobbers, how- 
ever, will continue to buy their No. 1 and No. 2 irons by 
fracture, irrespective of what they really get, will have 
their little troubles and get over them as heretofore, 
and receive the leavings of the founder who buys by 
chemical specification and sees that he gets what he 
wants. Since the feeling in the association seems to 
be in the direction of exact methods of buying iron, and 
as the majority of founders not members of the asso- 
ciation do not appear to be interested, the committee 
suggested that they be discharged. C. S. Bell defended 
the practice pursued by the jobbing founder, who is re- 
quired to use many grades and brands of iron to meet 
the wants of his numerous customers, and is therefore 
not in a favorable position to buy by analysis. The com- 
mittee were discharged with thanks. 

The committee on the foundry trade school, consist- 
ing of Messrs. West, Putnam and Moldenke, reported 
that no action had been taken, but urged the necessity 
of such an institution and the desirability of a decision 
by the association whether the work of establishing one 
should be conducted under their auspices or be left to 
outside effort. Ex-President J. S. Seaman of Pitts- 
burgh stated that the Carnegie Institute in that city will 
undoubtedly have a foundry department, and suggested 
that it would probably meet this want. A. W. Slocum of 
Pittsburgh moved that the committee be discharged 
with thanks and that another committee be appointed 
to co-operate with the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation in conferring with the management of the Car- 
negie Institute in the endeavor to secure the establish- 
ment of a department to give instruction in foundry 
practice. The motion was adopted. 

J. S. Seaman of Pittsburgh reported that the Audit- 
ing Committee had found the accounts of the secretary 
and treasurer correct, but having ascertained that the 
secretary had donated his salary to the association, 
moved that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
devise ways and means to raise the necessary funds to 
reimburse him. The motion was adopted. 

The standard specifications for steel castings adopted 
by the American Association for Testing Materials were 
laid before the convention for information and printed 
copies were distributed. 


Insuring Patterns 

Frederick Colin of South Bethlehem, Pa., read a care- 
fully prepared paper relative to the method of insuring 
patterns, in which he discussed the trouble experienced 
in appraising the value of patterns when destroyed by 
tire. He recommended the appointment of a committee 
to meet with a representative body of underwriters for 
the purpose of arriving at an equitable method of ap- 
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praising this class of property. A motion was adopted 
for the appointment of a committee. 


Better Method Desired for Valuing Pig Iron. 

Dr. Moldenke submitted a memorial in behalf of a 
better method of valuing pig iron for foundry purposes 
than that in vogue, as it is well known that pig irons of 
the same grade and presumably the same composition, 
coming from different furnaces, when remelted under the 
same conditions, show entirely different strengths, yet 
are sold on practically the same terms. Some standard 
method seems desirable by which a poor iron may be 
culled out or sold for its intrinsic value only. He sug- 
gested that the Standardizing Bureau of the associa- 
tion be instructed to devise methods to enable the value 
of pig irons to be better judged. They should be tested 
by being put through a cupola under the fairest condi- 
tions possible, and test bars made according to the asso- 
ciation’s standards. Analyses and physical tests can 
then be made which would give the founder the infor- 
mation he desires. A motion was adopted instructing 
the Committee on Standardizing Bureau to report a 
standard method for this purpose at the next convention. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


No further business sessions were held, the remain- 
der of the day being abandoned to pleasure. It being 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, a great 
military and civic parade in the afternoon interested 
many. Others witnessed a ball game. A large dele- 
gation visited numerous places of historic interest in 
the old part of the city. In the evening those attending 
the convention formed a mammoth theater party. All 
this was done under the direction of the local entertain- 
ment committee, who provided tickets, guides and all 
other requisites. This committee consisted of the mem- 
bers of the New England Founders’ Entertainment As- 
sociation, under the direction of Henry A. Carpenter of 
A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, president; John 
Magee of Magee Furnace Company, treasurer, and Fred 
F. Stockwell of Barbour-Stockwell Company, secretary, 
who had as associates on their Executive Committee the 
following: B. M. Shaw, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company; 
Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co.; F. B. Farns- 
worth, McLagon Foundry Company; Wm. Doherty, 
Doherty Bros.; Theodore Colvin, Colvin Foundry Com- 
pany; Geo. B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable Iron 
Works; Geo. H. Gibby, Condor Iron Foundry Company; 
L. S. Brown, Springfield Facing Company, and J. F. 
Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company. 

This committee placed in everybody’s hands a most 
convenient programme of the convention, which was at 
the same time a guide to points of interest in and about 
Boston. The entertainment of their visitors was care- 
fully iooked after in all details, including elaborate ar- 
rangements for the benefit of the ladies. 


Notes. 


The Newport Sand Bank Company, Newport, Ky., | 


made a fine exhibit of castings molded in sand mined by 
them. These consisted of bronze and brass castings, 
such as valves, builders’ hardware and art work. 

The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
distributed ingenious fans, having a metal wheel rotated 
by thumb pressure, designed as a summer convenience 
and greatly appreciated by the ladies. They also ex- 
hibited a very intricate one-piece brass casting made by 
Daniel Galvin, Paducah, Ky., consisting of an open 
structure showing a well curbing representing the old 
oaken bucket, and having in the top a loose ball cast 
in a frame. The molder made his own patterns. 

Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, distributed glass paper 
weights and neat memorandum books. 

L. S. Brown, Springfield Facing Company, Spring 
field, Mass., distributed neat leather pocketbooks. 

J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, distributed cigar cases. 

A telegraphic report of Wednesday’s proceedings will 
be found elsewhere. 

sidacessiiaisclani lanes 


The St. Louis Enameling Company of Ninth and Mon- 
roe streets, St. Louis, want bids on their majJleables for 
the coming season. 
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The Richmond Company. 


The Richmond Company is the name of the corpora- 
tion just chartered at Norwich, Conn., with an au- 
thorized capital of $500,000, who Lave purchased the en- 
tire business, including patterns, machinery, tools, trade- 
marks, good will, &c., of the Richmond Stove Company 
of that place, and will continue the manufacture of 
stoves, ranges, steam and hot water boilers, &c., under 
the name of Richmond, as heretofore. We understand 
that the expanding business of the old company required 
more capital than could be provided under their old 
charter, and it was therefore deemed expedient and 
necessary to organize a new company with a larger au- 
thorized capital to take over and carry on the business, 

The officers of the Richmond Company are: President, 
W. S. McMullen; vice-president, William N. Blackstone’ 
secretary and treasurer, T. G. Haywood. The directors 
of the company are: William N. Blackstone, A. K. Chase, 
William B. Young, Charles Bard, Frances J. Leavens, 
Krank A. Mitchell and W. S. McMullen. 

From the above it will be seen that the same dl- 
rectors and officers of the old Richmond Stove Com- 
pany will have in charge the management of the affairs 
of the new concern. 

The company have just completed an addition to 
their foundry, 103 x 70 feet in size, and have in process 
of construction a new foundry building, 150 x 150 feet; 
also a warehouse of the same dimensions. 





PERSONAL. 


Waiter R. Woodford, formerly of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, has assumed his new position of second 
vice-president of the Pitsburgh Coal Company, at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Edmund C. Converse, one of the directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been elected a 
director of the International Steam Pump Company. 

William Bingham, formerly superintendent of Char- 
lotte furnace, at Scottdale, Pa., owned by Corrigan Mc- 
Kinney & Co. of Cleveland, has resigned and J. S. 
McKesson has succeeded him. 

James W. Brown, president of the Colonial. Steel 
Company, at Pittsburgh, has been elected a director 
of the Pennsylvania Trust Company in that city. 

John R. McGinley of Pittsburgh has been elected a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Pneumatic 
Tool Company, 

James B. Laughlin of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a trustee of Princeton Uni- 
versity, at Princeton, N. J. 

M. E. Johnson, formerly assistant manager fence 
department of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
New York office, has been elected general manager of 
the United States Wire & Nail Company, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

F. W. Wurster, the manufacturer of bar iron and 
axles, of Brooklyn, and formerly mayor of that city, was 
injured in an automobile accident last week. 

Benjamin Talbot, the inventor of the continuous open 
hearth process which bears his name, has so far re- 
cevered from an attack of typhoid fever that he can 
sail for home on Friday. He has been at: Atlantic City 
for some time. 

Charles W. Hunt, secretary of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, has sailed for Scotland for a pro- 
longed visit. 

R. F. Howe of the Deering Harvester Company has 
been elected a director of the South Chicago Furnace 
Company, in the place of D. M. Cummings. 

T. B. DeArmitt has severed his connection with the 
Empire Coal Company, and will engage in the coal 
business at Pittsburgh. 

George G. McMurtry, president of the American 
Sheet Steel Company, has gone to Europe and taken 
with him three ministers from Vandergrift, Pa., as his 


cuests. 
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S. T. Wellman of the Wellinan-Seaver-Morgan Engi- 
neering Company expects to sail for Europe early in 
July. 


Frank A. Lapham has resigned his position as gen- 
eral sales agent of the Tennessee Coal, [ron & Railway 
Company to accept a position as general sales agent of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, with headquarters at 
100 Broadway, New York. He assumes his new duties 
on July 1. 


Frank A. Burr, who has been connected with the 
New York sales office of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, has resigned to accept the post as general sales 
agent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Company 
at New York. 

W. H. Hearn of Matthew Addy & Co., pig iron mer- 
chants, Cincinnati, Ohio, has returned from a brief stay 
in England. 


Prof. Charles L. Griffin of the Pennsylvania State 
College has been appointed professor of mechanical en- 
gineering at the new College of Applied Science of 
Syracuse University. 





The Foundrymen’s Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 


The early hours of Wednesday morning were spent 
by many of the members in visiting the laboratories of 
the Institute of Technology and witnessing tests of ma- 
terials. They were greatly impressed by the complete- 
ness of the apparatus. The business session opened 
with numerous new faces in evidence, quite an aug- 
mentation in the attendance having been made by fresh 
arrivals. The president announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Nomination of Officers: Messrs. Yagle, Colvin, Golden, 
Wolff and Flagg. 

Auditing: Messrs. Brown, Seaman and Yagle. 

Trade School: Messrs. Seaman, Yagle, Zimmer and 
West. 

Insuring Petterns: Mr. Colvin, with two others to be 
named by himself. 

David Reid of Biddeford, Maine, read his paper, 
“Some Methods of Increasing Foundry Production.” 
Replying to questions by Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Reid stated that the shop had been run 
in warm weather. The molders are paid by the day and 
the shop can be called a union shop. 

Hugh McPhee of Bridgeport, Conn., read his paper on 
“Shop Conditions,” in which he pleads for better ar- 
rangements for the comfort of molders, so that they 
may be placed on an equality with other mechanics. 
This elicited considerable discussion, principally in the 
direction of bringing out points with regard to increas- 
ing production through the improvement of molders’ 
surroundings and convenience. 

R. P. Cunningham, Holyoke, Mass., read his paper on 
“Foundry Costs,” dwelling on the importance of watch- 
ing details which interfere with the continuous work of 
molders, such as an inadequate suply of tools, &c. 
Other practical points were covered which brought out 
hearty expressions of appreciation. 

Edward B. Golmour, Milwaukee, Wis., read his pa- 
per on “Cores and Core Arbors.” Lack of time pre- 
vented any discussion. 

James A. Murphy, Erie, Pa., read his paper on “ Shop 
Tools and Rig.” The secretary read a short paper by 
Prof. R. H. Richards, Boston, on “ The Preparation of 
Young Men for the Foundry Business.” The other pa- 
pers scheduled for this session were deferred until the 
Thursday meeting. The afternoon was devoted to a 
carriage drive through the park system and to the 
stove foundry of the Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company, 


Watertown. 


The Portsmouth Steel Company.—PiTTsBurGH, Pa., 
June 18, 1902.—The Portsmouth Steel Company is the 
title of the new company recently organized, and who 
bought the Portsmouth works of the Crucible Steel 
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Company of America, at Portsmouth, Ohio. The Ports- 
mouth plant is owned by the Whitaker Iron Company 
and Laughlin Nail Company, both of Wheeling, W. Va. 
The product of the plant will be open hearth billets, 
which will be sold in the open market. The officers of 
the Portsmouth Steel Company are W. L. Glessner, 
president; N. E. Whitaker, vice-president, and B. F. 
Vincent, secretary. 


Oe 


The Worcester Machinists’ Strike. 


WORCESTER, MAss., June 16, 1902.—The past few days 
have disappointed the Worcester machine tool builders, 
for the strike of machinists has not come so nearly to 
an end as had been confidently expected. The strikers 
at the shops of the Prentice Bros. Company, who prom- 
ised Tuesday to return to work the next morning, did 
not live up to their agreement, owing to the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear upon them by their leaders, 
who had themselves been strengthened by the arrival 
from the West of officers of their national association. 
A few of the strikers are at work again. 

On the other hand the shops have been daily adding 
to their forces from outside the city. The increase of 
the shop gangs has been gradual, but the aggregate of 
new men is considerable, especially in the face of a sea- 
son of duller business, caused partly by the strike and 
partly in the natural order of things, July and August 
being quiet months in Worcester machine shops. Quick 
developments are expected by the manufacturers, but 
nothing is certain. The strikers are proclaiming that the 
Metal Trades Association is employing Pinkerton de- 
tectives in an effort to procure proof that the strikers 
are actually intimidating men by threats of violence. 
This is denied absolutely by the members of the asso- 
ciation, who characterize the whole story as a fake. 

J. N. 
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The Molders at Pittsburgh.—PiTTssurcH, Pa., 
June 18, 1902.—The threatened strike of the mold- 
ers in the Pittsburgh district has been averted. 
The National Founders’ Association has given the 
men an advance of about 6.66 per cent., with 
a minimum rate of $3 per day. The men asked for an 
advance of 10 per cent. and a minimum rate of $3.30 
per day, but their demand was compromised. The new 
scale of wages is in effect for one year from July 1 next. 


oo 


Theodore Geissmann, 1325 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
eago, has been appointed agent for the Todd-Oberchain 
Company, New Albany, Ind., makers of Chain; for Paul 
S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, manufacturers of Brass, 
Phosphor Bronze and Special Composition Metals, and 
for Arthur C. Harvey Company, Boston, Mass., dealers 
in Swedish and Norwegian Irons. Mr. Geissmann was 
formerly assistant superintendent for the F. C. Austin 
Mfg. Company. 


The organization of the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Company, an identified interest of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company of Pittsburgh, has been completed by the 
election of the following officers: A. C. McCord, presi- 
dent: D. W. McCord, vice-president; A. H. Larkin, sec- 
retary; P. G. Jenks, treasurer, and §. E. Moore, auditor. 


The structural iron work has been started on the new 
train shed to be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Union Station, Pittsburgh. The train shed will be 500 
feet long and 88 feet high at the center of the arch. It 
will cover 14 passenger tracks and will be one of the 
largest train sheds in the country. From 2000 to 3000 
tons of structural steel will be used in the building of 
the shed. 


The Newburgh wire rod mill of the American Steel 
& Wire Company at Cleveland is to shut down for two 
months. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The Sylvan mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Company at 
Moline, Il., will be remodeled at a cost of about $65,000 and 
made one of the largest producing plants of the combination ; 
new equipment will be installed for the handling of steel. The 
two old mills, Nos. 8 and 16, with the furnaces, will be torn 
out entirely and new mills with continuous heating furnaces 
installed. All types of light rolled steel will be turned out. 
The plant will probably employ about 300 men when in opera- 
tion. 

The Keystone Rolling Mill Company, Limited, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a limited partnership, have been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent and by the expiration of the term of association. The 
liquidating trustees are James McCutcheon, John M. Kennedy 
and J. B. Orr. The plant was sold some months ago to the 
Fort Pitt Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh, who are now 
operating it in the manufacture of muck bar and iron skelp. 


The Atlantic Furnace, at New Castle, Pa., of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company was blown in on Saturday, June 7, at 3 
o'clock, after having been relined. A gas explosion occurred at 
4.30 the same day which blew out the bells on the top and bot- 
tom of the down corner, broke all explosion doors under the 
platform on top and blew out 50 feet of the fire brick arch over 
the gas flue in front of the boilers. No one was injured. Tem- 
porary repairs were made and the furnace again started at 10 
o'clock Sunday night. 


Rogers Copper & Iron Company of Aberdeen, 8S. D., have 
been organized with a capital of $1,000,000. The incorporators 
are C. H. Shuler, C. 8. Hoskins, George T. Smith, C. C. Gleckler, 
J. A. Ewing and W. J. Stark. 


Employees of the Republic Iron & Steel Company of Chicago 
have chosen Charles BE. Graves, Ralph P. Zint and P. G. Mait- 
land as a committee of trustees for the stock of the company to 
be purchased by the employees in accordance with their profit 
sharing plan. 


A large addition is being built to the plant of the S. Sever- 
ance Mfg. Company, at Glassport, Pa., manufacturers of spikes 
and rivets. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, who erected a new 
plant in New Castle, Pa., in the early part of this year for the 
manufacture of nuts, bolts and rivets, will add an addition 64 
feet long and 60 feet wide, to be used for storage purposes. 
This concern are crowded with orders and will run their plant 
double turn. 


The fire at the plant of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, 
South Side, Pittsburgh, June 10, was entirely confined to one 
building and will in no way affect their general business nor 
cause any shut down in the mills or bolt and nut departments. 
The loss will be less than $10,000. The men thrown out of 
work will be given employment in other departments of the 
plant and the damaged building will be immediately repaired. 
In the electrica) supply department, which was damaged, the 
company had a good stock on hand to supply immediate orders. 


The Reading Iron Company of Reading and the Susquehanna 
Iron & Steel Company of Columbia, Pa., have increased the 
wages of the puddlers to $4.50 per ton. This increase ends the 
strike of the puddlers at the mill of the latter company. 


The Fannie Furnace Company of West Middlesex, Pa., have 
granted a 10 per cent. advance in wages, with a reduction of 
time from ten to nine hours. 


The increasing business of the American Steel & Wire 
plant, it is claimed, has made it necessary to enlarge their 
wire drawing factories of the east plant at De Kalb, Ill. The 
officials were in De Kalb a short time ago and decided to make 
a $75,000 improvement on the building. The new building will 
be commenced as soon as the material can be got upon the 
ground. The company contemplate constructing a shipping 
channel on the lake front at Waukegan, leading from the harbor 
to their big factory, permitting the direct loading and unload- 
ing of large ships. 


The first annual meeting of the stockholders of the Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind., was held on June 6. The 
officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
A. A, Charles; vice-president, Richard Ruddell : secretary, J. E. 
Fredrick; treasurer, Harry Ward. The directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: Richard Ruddell, A. A. Charles, J. A. 
Krautz, G. W. Charles, A. V. Conradt, J. BE. Fredrick, Harry 
Ward, J. O. Henderson and F. E. Wickenhiser. This company 
are building a large plant whose cost is estimated at $2,000,000. 
The company expect to be in full operation In 60 days. 


The Smith Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., are working to 
the fullest capacity, and for four months of this year have run 
overtime. The work in hand embraces medium sized highway 
bridges, of which they built 72 last year; steel fence, fire 
escapes, structural iron work, ice cans, &c. Within a ghort 
time they have filled contracts aggregating 10,000 ice cans. 
They have a contract for a $3000 fence for Boston. 


The puddle and finishing mills of the Norristown Iron Com. 


pany, at Norristown, Pa., will be removed to Lebanon as soon 
as possible. H. H. Light, president and general manager, advises 
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us that the new plant will be located near that of the American 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, and will be 117 x 360 feet, with a 
daily capacity of 100 tons. About 300 men will be employed. 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company, organized some time 
since, are building a plant at Niles, Ohio, consisting of six 
sheet mills, bar mill and squeezers, with scrap and puddling 
furnaces, waste heat boilers, steel buildings, trestle tracks for 
unloading, cranes, shears, machine shop and all small machines 
to operate by electricity. This plant will have all labor saving 
appliances known to good rolling mill practice, and is being 
built for service and economical cost of production. The en- 
gines are of the Allis make, the firing boilers are made by the 
Stirling Company, and the waste heat boilers are of the Cahall 
type. Everything about the plant is of the same standard of 
excellence. All contracts have been let for several months, and 
the mill will likely be in operation in August. 


It is probable the Canonsburg works of the American Tin 
Plate Company, at Canonsburg, Pa., will be closed down about 
July 1 and that the plant will not again be operated. It is a 
five-mill plant, and the equipment will likely be removed to 
some cther of the more important works of the American Tin 
Plate Company. 

It is stated that an independent company are being organized 
to erect an open hearth steel plant and sheet mills at Lisbon, 
Ohio. 

Work is being pushed rapidly on the new 10-mill tin plate 
plant being built by the McKeesport Mfg. Company, at Port 
Vue, McKeesport, Pa. The plant is expected to be ready for 
making tin plate in November, and is being so arranged that 
another 10 miils can be installed at any time. 


The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, engineers and con- 
tractors, Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, have been awarded 
a contract for an open hearth furnace plant for the C. Pardee 
Works, Perth Amboy, N. J. The furnaces are basic, of 30 tons 
capacity each, and will be of the most modern construction and 
design. They will be equipped with the Forter water seal gas 
valve. The gas for these furnaces will be furnished by the 
Forter water seal gas producers. The Forter-Miller Engineer- 
ing Company have also recently secured a contract from the La- 
trobe Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa., to change all their gas pro- 
ducers to water sealed type. 

It is stated that two modern finishing mills are to be added 
to the Warren and Girard works of the American Steel Hoop 
Company, at Warren and Girard, Ohio. 

The New Process Steel Company are being organized at 
Homestead, Pa., and it is claimed the concern will build a plant 
in the Pittsburgh district for the manufacture of steel under a 
patented procees. It is also stated that several employees of 
the Homestead Steel Works are connected with the new ven- 
ture. 

Three or four of the furnaces in the Ironton, Ohio, district 
have been compelled to bank down on account of the coal min- 
ers’ strike in the bituminous coal fields in West Virginia. 


General Machinery. 


We are advised that the Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have purchased the entire business, patents 
and good will of the Grant Roller Bearing Axle & Wheel Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, and are prepared to fill all orders for 
roller bearing axles as made by that concern. These goods 
have become extremely popular among builders and users of 
carriages, wagons and automobiles, and added to the ball, 
roller and antifriction bearings already made by the Standard 
Roller Rearing Company, will make their line very extensive 
and complete. 

The Bicycle Garden Plow Company of Jackson, Ohio, have 
recently been incorporated and will manufacture garden plows 
and cultivators. The concern are in the market for considerable 
iron working machinery. 

The Ruth Iron Works of Duluth have been organized with 
a capital of $15,000. The incorporators are Sarah L. McNulty, 
R. F. Grant and J. W. Sullivan of Duluth. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are erecting an addition, 40 x 100 feet, to their plant. 

S. E. Walling, Whatcom, Wash., is starting up a machine 
shop, the principal product of which will be a planer chuck of 
his own invention. 

The Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. Y., intend to 
establish a plant in Canada to be operated by a subsidiary com- 
pany. No details as yet are available. 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Company, Quincy, Mags., have 
installed a new 24-inch boring mill and a 72-inch planer. The 
seven-masted schooner “ Thomas W. Lawson” is nearly ready 
for launching. The parts of the new 75-ton gantry crane are 
being assembled along the fitting out basin at the yard, and 
the work on the concrete dock that will support it is being hur- 
ried to completion so that everything may be in readiness to 
bring the cruiser ‘‘Des Moines” alongside as soon as she has 
been put over. 

The Talladega Company, Talladega, Ala., have been granted 
a franchise to operate an electric railway and light system. The 
company will erect a power plant at Jackson’s Shoals. 

Catalogues, prices, &c., on machinery for the manufacture of 
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sash, doors and blinds are desired by Carneal & Davis, Rich- 
mond, Va., dealers in builders’ supplies, who wish to purchase 
such machinery for their new mill. 


A complete equipment of clay working machinery is re- 
quired by the Weir Pottery Company of Monmouth, IIl., who 
will at once begin the rebuilding of their plant, which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, adding fully 50 per cent. to the capac- 
ity. 


The Northwestern Scrap Iron & Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, have been organized with a capital of $5000 for the pur- 
pose of dealing in iron and machinery. The incorporators are 
M. Dry, A. Cohn and Joseph VY. Crane. 

The D. k. Whiton Machine Company of New London, Conn., 
are adding about 12,000 square feet of floor space to the main 
building and have plans prepared for the erection of a foundry 
and cleaning room of about 6500 square feet. No new machin- 
ery will be purchased until the additions are completed, as it is 
the intention of the company to rearrange the several depart- 
ments. 


The R. L. Smith Machine Works, Lincoln, Neb., owing to the 
increase in their machinery supply business, have leased the 
repair department and are in a better position than ever before 
to fill orders for machinery, supplies and repairs. 


To provide the necessary facilities for taking care of their 
veneer machinery business, the Merritt Mfg. Company of Lock- 
port, N. Y., will erect a new plant, equipment for which is on 
hand. The shop will be operated by electricity. 


C. L. Grimes has sold his interest in the Wichita Mfg. Com- 
pany to his former partners, J. F. Warren and Henry Anthony, 
who will continue the business at Wichita, Kan., under the old 
name of the Wichita Mfg. Company. Mr. Grimes has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the W. W. Whitehead Company, 
manufacturers of engines and boilers at Davenport, Iowa. 


The Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., state that the 
present year so far has been the best in their business history. 
They are now making an addition to their main building of 
110 x 40 feet, to be used as stock room and paint shop. They 
have recently shipped grinding machines to the following con- 
cerns. The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Elizabethport, N. J.; Bement-Miles 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pratt & Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Morse Twist Drill Company, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ward 
& Gay, Athol, Mass.; Charles Angell, Providence, R. I., and a 
considerable number to England and Continental Europe. 


The William Tod Company, engineers, founders and ma- 
chinists, Youngstown, Ohlo, have decided to make some mate- 
rial enlargements to their plant. Among the additions to be 
made will be a new erecting shop, 70 feet crane span, and 70 
feet high by 200 feet long, provided with two 50-ton cranes, 
with 10-ton auxiliary hoist; an additional machine shop, 50 
feet span, 50 feet high by 200 feet long, which will also be 
equipped with proper crane capacity; a forge Shop, 30 x 150 
feet, and a new boiler plant. The concern are installing a 
large number of iron working tools and their capacity for the 
building of engines and rolling mill equipment will be very 
much enlarged. 


The Peerless Electrical Company have been organized at 
Warren, Ohio, and will take up the manufacture of direct and 
aiternating current desk and ceiling fan motors and power mo- 
tors, transfcrmers and other electrical machinery. They ex- 
pect to be In position to do business shortly after August 1, or 
about that time. 


' A charter has been issued to the Federal Machine Company 
of Allegheny, Pa., with a capital of $15,000. 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works of New York City are preparing 
plans for a new plant, to be located at Trenton, N. J. 


Bollers, Engines, &c. 


The recently organized Amarillo Light & Water Company, 
Amarillo, ‘Texas, are erecting an electric light plant, to be 
equipped with two 45-kw. General Electric 220-volt dynamos 
with 12 x 13 Case automatic high speed engine and two 125 
horse-power Morrison internal fired boilers, and water works 
system equipped with three Cook deep well pumps. The officers 
are Jno. W. Porter, president; H. B. Jones, vice-president and 
general manager, and E. L. Dohany, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Charles H. Warner, Baiting Hollow, N. Y., is in the market 
for several gasoline engines. 


The Weir Pottery Company, Monmouth, IIl., are in the mar- 
ket for a 200 horse-power engine. 


The Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa., are building a large 
band saw mill, complete except the engine, for a point in the 
State of Maryland and are also manufacturing gas engines from 
2% to 1000 horse-power, making on an average an engine every 
two days. In the boiler shop there are now being built eight 250 
horse-power water tube boilers. 


The Apex Equipment Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
City, have received an order from the El Paso & Southwestern 
Railroad for two 18 x 26 50-ton freight engines. The Apex 
Company have just delivered to the same company ten freight 
cars of 60,000 pounds capacity each. 





Engine sales of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, IIl., 
for the month of May include one 18 x 36 inch and one 22 x 48 
inch 1890 frame Reynolds Corliss engine, to the Wolf River 
Paper Company, Shawano, Wis.; 26 x 48 inch 1890 frame Reyn- 
olds Corliss engine to the Surry Lumber Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; 16 x 42 inch girder frame Reynolds Corliss engine to S. 
P. Brown & Co., Albany, Ga.; 22 x 42 inch 1890 frame Reynolds 
Corliss engine to the Devoe & Raynolds Company, Chicago; five 
pairs of vertical cross compound blowing engines, steam cylin- 
ders 46 and 86 x 60 inches and air cylinders 84 and 84 x 60 
inches, to the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh; 79-inch air 
cylinder to the Jones & Laughlins Company, Limited, Pitts- 
burgh; three 26 x 52 x 48 inch horizontal cross compound di- 
rect coupled Reynolds Corliss engines to the Union Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; 18 x 42 inch girder frame Reynolds Corliss 
engine to the Willis Coal & Mining Company, Murphysboro, 
Ill.: 16 x 36 inch girder frame Reynolds Corliss engine to the 
Gunther Foundry Machine & Supply Company, San Antonio, 
Texas; 22 x 44 x 42 inch 1890 frame horizontal cross com- 
pound direct coupled Reynolds Corliss engine to the Studebaker 
Bros. Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind.; 14 x 36 inch girder 
frame engine to the Colorado Milling & Elevator Company, at 
Monte Vista, Col.; 14 x 36 inch girder frame Reynolds 
Corliss engine to the Great Western Gold Company of Califor- 
nia, and 16 x 36 inch Reynolds 1890 frame Corliss engine to the 
Park City Sampling Mills of Utah. 

The contract which the Phoenix Iron Works Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa., have for the Farmers’ Deposit Bank Building, in 
Pittsburgh, includes three tandem compound, noncondensing, 
direct connected engines of 240 horse-power, and one simple en- 
gine of 120 horse-power. It is proposed to make this a model 
plant. The contract of the Phoenix Iron Works Company 
covers only the engines for the new building. 

The Water Works Trustees of Piqua, Ohio, will receive bids 
until June 24 for a 3,000,000-gallon compound duplex pump 
and two 60 x 16 boilers, for their proposed auxiliary pumping 
plant. W. B. Mitchell is secretary. 

Some employees of the Warren City Boiler Works, at War- 
ren City, Ohio, have gone out on a strike because of the dis- 
charge of the president of their union. 


Foundries. 

Clark’s Iron Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa., will build an ad- 
dition, 45 x 75 feet. The demand for large castings makes the 
enlargement necessary, the capacity running up to castings of 
15 tons each. 

The Cayuta Wheel & Foundry Company, Sayre, Pa., intend 
to erect a new plant, plans for which have not yet been com- 
pleted. No new machinery will be required. 

The Mechanics Foundry & Machine Company, Fall River, 
Mass., have taken out a permit to build two additions to their 
plant, one 50 x 50 feet and one 30 x 40 feet. 

The St. Louis Enameling Company of Ninth and Monroe 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., want bids on their supply of malleable 
iron castings for the coming season. 

Fires. 


The Guenther Machine Works, San Antonio, Texas, were 
damaged to the extent of $15,000 by fire last week. 

The plant of the Michigan Smelting & Refining Company, 
Detroit, Mich., was destroyed by fire last week. The loss will 
reach $5000. 

The mills of the Rand Powder Company, about six miles 
from Uniontown, Pa., were wrecked by an explosion June 11. 

The Alexander City Machine Company, Alexander City, Ala., 
suffered the loss of their plant in the fire which nearly wiped 
out the entire city, June 13. 

The plants of the Exley Watkins Catsup Company, Wheeling 
Mattress Company and the Acme Box Company, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., were destroyed by fire June 12, entailing a loss of 
about $150,000. 

The Standard Fire Pressed Brick Works, Pueblo, Col., were 
damaged $150,000 by fire June 12. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. 

Hardware. 

The Empire Chain Company, recently organized in Pitts 
burgh, have received their charter and the capital stock has been 
increased from $1000 to $10,000. They began to make chain 
on June 16. ‘T’he machinery is all new, including a gas engine 
furnished by the Bessemer Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., 
small hammers and two power hammers; also cutters and test- 
ing machines. 

S. W. Card Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Mass., manufacturers 
of taps and dies, have completed an addition to their factory 
75 x 40 feet, two stories high. All equipment has been ordered. 


The plant of the Doebler Mfg. Company, formerly manufac- 
turers of chucks and hardware speciaities, Middletown, Conn., 
was sold at auction June 6 to Colonel Pride of New York. 
The plant at present is idle, but it is reported that the pur- 
chaser expects to enlarge it and continue the manufacture of 
hardware specialties. 

The Ames-Dean Carriage Company are contemplating the 
building of a new carriage factory at Jackson, Mich. The struc- 
ture will be 220 x 80 feet and three stories high. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


The Sheet [lill Scale Settled. 


At a conference held in Pittsburgh on Friday, June 
13, between Persifor F. Smith, John Warner and Harry 
Cook, representing the American Sheet Steel Company, 
and the Sheet Mill Conference Committee of the Amal- 
gamated Association, the wage scale governing sheet 
mills for the year ending June 30, 1903, was adopted. 
The scale is practically the same as the one which ex- 
pires on June 30 next, the base rates being as follows: 

It is agreed that when the actual average selling price 
of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gauge plain sheet steel, f.o.b. mill, is 
8 cents per pound the wages for rolling on a sheet and 
jobbing mill shall be as follows, with 2 per cent. addi- 
tional for each one-tenth advance above said 3 cents sell- 
ing price, and 2 per cent. decline for each deduction of 
one-tenth to said 3 cents selling price: 


Price Price 
for rolling iron, for rolling steel, 
Gauges. per ton, 2240 lbs. per ton, 2240 Ibs. 
No. 8 and heavier.....:....... $8.60 a at 
Nos. 9 
“ 2s 


$8.80 
10.12 
11.00 
11.71 
12.30 
13.20 
17.10 
20.80 
Price for rolling 
on a 3-cent card, 
Gauges. per ton, 2240 Ibs. 
No. 8 and heavier : 


This to apply to only jobbing mills rolling No. 18 and 
heavier over 48 inches in width. 

The only changes made in the scale were in the foot 
notes. No. 4 was changed to read as follows: 

No. 4. “ All sheet iron or sheet steel shall be weighed 
by the company after being sheared and opened, and the 
company shall furnish the complete weight of each turn 
to the roller when run over and annealed in open fur- 
nace, or put the same in a convenient place in the mill 
within a reasonable time after being made.” 

In the sheet mill hands scale no changes were made, 
but a new foot note, No. 17, was added as follows: 

“17. 25 gauge and lighter, double double eighty-four 
(84) pairs, shail equal 105 pairs of double iron, and not 
to be averaged. This to apply only tq sheets sixty (60) 
inches long and shorter lengths.” 

In the scale for roughing and catching on sheet and 
jobbing mills no changes were made, but a new foot 
note, No. 7, was added, which reads: 

“7. 25 gauge or lighter, double double 84 pairs, shall 
equal 105 pairs of double iron and not to be averaged. 
This to apply only to sheet 60 inches long and shorter 
lengths.” 

No time has yet been fixed for a conference between 
officials of the American Steel Hoop Company and the 
Amalgamated Association. At a recent meeting some 
changes in the foot notes of the bar iron scale were asked 
by the American Steel Hoop Company, and these are 
now being considered by the Amalgamated Association. 
It is probable another meeting will be held at an early 
date, perhaps this week or next week. 

No time has been fixed for a conference between of- 
ficials of the American Tin Plate Company and the 
Amalgamated Association, but a meeting will likely be 
held in New York City at a very early date, when the 
tin plate scale will be arranged. No changes were made 
in the prices in the scale submitted by the Amalgamated 
Association, but it is possible a few minor changes may 
be made in the foot notes. The sheet mill scale has been 
signed for the American Sheet Steel Company and also 
the tin plate scale by the American Tin Plate Company, 
in so far as the wage rates are concerned, but a confer- 
ence is necessary in order to adjust the foot notes. 

—— _ 

J. Gillespie, secretary and treasurer of the Lock- 
port Iron & Steel Company, at Pittsburgh, has gone to 
Europe for three months. 
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The United States Shipbuilding Company. 


Details of organization of the United States Ship- 
building Company have been officially announced. The 
company, organized under the laws of New Jersey, are to 
acquire the following concerns: The Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal.; the Bath Iron Works, Limited, and 
the Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine; the Crescent 
Shipyard and the Samuel L. Moore & Sons Company, 
Klizabethport, N. J.; the Kastern Shipbuilding Company, 
New London, Conn.; the Harlan & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; the Canda Mfg. Company, Car- 
teret, N. J. 

The following are to be the directors of the com- 
pany: Henry T. Scott, president Union Iron Works; 
Lewis Nixon, president Crescent Ship Yard; John 8. 
Hyde, president the Hyde Windlass Company; E. W. 
Hyde, president Bath Iron Works, Limited; Charles 
R. Hanscom, president the Eastern Shipbuilding Com- 
pany; Irving M. Scott, vice-president and general mana- 
ger the Union Iron Works; Charles J. Canda, president 
Canda Mfg. Company; Horace W. Gause, president the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company; Daniel LeRoy 
Dresser, president Trust Company of the Republic; 
John J. McCook of Alexander & Green. 

The plan of organization provides $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred noncumulative end an equal amount of common 
stock. There is also to be a bond issue of $16,000,000, of 
which $5,500,000 is withheld for providing cash working 
capital and $1,500,000 is reserved in the treasury of the 
company. The remaining $9,000,000 of bonds, public sub- 
scriptions for which were received on June 18, it is said, 
have been fully underwritten. They are 5 per cent. first 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, due in 1982. They 
were underwritten, it is said, at 90. Although the issue 
price has been fixed at 9714, the underwriting agreement 
merely provides that the bonds shall not be sold for 
less than 95. 'Che underwriters must suffer the diminu- 
tion of the commission of 5 per cent. or more by the 
expenses of sale, but they are to receive, in addition to 
whatever net profit the bond sale yields, a bonus of 25 
per cent. of their subscription in preferred stock and an 
equal amount of the common. 

These bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the 
above mentioned plants, appraised as going concerns, at 
more than $20,000,000, in addition to which these com- 
panies will have a working capital of more than 
$5,000,000, and the constituent companies have now on 
hand contracts for work amounting to more than $36,- 
000,000, on which the profits are estimated at over 
$5,000,000, or more than sufficient to pay interest on 
bonds and sinking fund for five years. 

These plants are earning $2,225,000 per annum on 
the contracts now on hand, and have abundant 
facilities for additional work and increased earn- 
ing capacity $2,225,000 
Fixed charges, 5 per cent. on $16,000,000. .$800,000 
Sinking fund 
1,000,000 
$1,225,000 
Less annual dividends: 
6 per cent. on preferred shares, $10,000,000. .$600,000 
Leaving for dividend on common shares, 
betterments and repairs, per annum 


$1,225,000 

The Trust Company of the Republic are acting as 
transfer agents and bankers. Alexander & Green of 
120 Broadway, New York, are counsel. 

Since the publication of the organization scheme it 
was officially announced that the company were to 
acquire also the Bethlehem Steel Company. J. D. 
Livingston, vice-president of the Trust Company of the 
Republic, stated te a representative of The Iron Age 
that the company held an option on the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and tbat additional capitalization would 
be required to finance this end of the project. The 
plan for this increase of capitalization has not as yet 
been fully determined upon. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany are capitalized at $15,000,000. 


SO — 


The Washington Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will build 100 more new coke ovens at their Star 
Junction plant in the Connellsville region, where this 
concern already operate 475 ovens. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





The scarcity of Pig Iron continues the salient feature 
all over the country. It has been aggravated in the 
East by the Anthracite Coal strike, which is causing 
the banking of some .of the furnaces in the Schuylkill 
and Lehigh valleys, and is besides causing the furnaces 
in operation to make a heavier percentage of off grades. 
The Coal miners’ strike in West Virginia is troubling 
the furnaces in the Ohio Valley, a number of which have 
been forced to stop producing. 

Consumers are making inquiries concerning Pig Iron 
for 1903, and some business has been done. Apparently, 
however, these transactions are beset with difficulty. 
Melters of Southern Iron north of the Ohio River are 
asked to pay prices close to those now ruling, and at the 
same time take the risk of any change in freight rates, 
which would certainly advance considerably if present 
prices prevail next year. Some founders East and West 
have placed orders, but the majority seem to desire to 
await developments. 

In the Steel trade the supply for the immediate future 
is still very restricted and importation orders in fair 
quantities are still being placed. It is an interesting fact 
that owing to freight conditions foreign material of all 
kinds can be laid down cheaper in Chicago than it can 
be put into Pittsburgh, so that Chicago is taking quite 
a considerable tonnage of foreign Iron and Steel. 

It must be noted, however, that the first signs of the 
effect of the very extensive additions to open hearth 
steel capacity are appearing, and the feeling is gaining 
ground that later on the supply of Steel will become 
more liberal. It is a fact, too, that certain branches, like 
the Wire trade and the Sheet trade, are entering the dull 
season and that this may be expected to react on the 
supply of raw material. 

In the heavy lines activity continues. Chicago notes 
additional sales of about 60,000 tons of Steel Rails for 
1903 and some good contracts for Structural Material 
and for Plates have been placed. 

A little uneasiness has been created in the Western 
markets by the desire on the part of jobbers to market 
Iron Bars. In the Hast the resumption of work at a 
number of mills has also caused some irregularity. 


New competition appears to be telling on the Crucible 
Steel trade. Prices are not strictly adhered to, and con- 
cessions are somewhat promptly made to hold business. 

There has been some irregularity also in Galvanized 
Sheets. 

So far as can be judged, these happenings are con- 
fined to those branches of the finished trade in which 
the building of new plants has been particularly active. 
It does not necessarily follow that consumption has 
fallen off, but it may be inferred that it takes more to 
keep the works. going full. If any raw material is re- 
leased by an actual falling off in the consumption in the 
lighter branches it will be more than welcome in the 
heavy trades,- which are almost hopelessly behind in 
their orders. 

The Tin market has had one of its periodical sur- 


prises. There has been a sharp decline. 


IRON AGE. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one month and one year previous. 


June 18,June11,May 21,June19, 


PIG IRON: 1902 1902. 1902 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia .. .821.50 $20.50 $19.75 $15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
COG) «bn niente dwar 20.50 19.75 18.75 13.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2,Local, Chicago 21.50 21.50 21.00 15.00 
Sessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 21.50 21.75 21.00 16.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 20.00 20.00 19.75 13.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 24.00 23.00 23.00 17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 32.50 32.25 32.00 24.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 30.00 .--- Nom. 26.75 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... ees gas ree aaa 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 37.00 387.00 37.00 39.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Spikes, Tidewater............. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 
Splice Bars, Tidewater........ 1.90 1.80 1.60 1.40 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 19.00 17.50 13.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.25 21.00 21.00 15.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...... ‘.. 24.00 24.00 24.00 18.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 24.50 24.50 24.50 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 20.50 20.50 20.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 20.00 19.50 19.50 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 19.00 19.00 17.50 13.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1,95 2.00 2.00 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1,75 1.75 1.85 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.45 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.95 1.90 1.80 1.62% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh (official)... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh (official)... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.15 2.22% 1.82% 


Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 2.385 2.35 2.25 1.90 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.90 2.90 2.95 3.20 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Coe Fes (Bee es seesaneedacea 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ 12.25 12.25 12.371%417.00 
Syelter, Bt. LOG... cs cccccave 4.75 4.65 4.25 3.80 
ae eee ee 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.37% 
1006, St TAGs ixvicecsccnwsene 3.97% 4.00 4.00 4.27% 
a. Se CO 6st eadeadeaes 28.75 30.50 30.00 28.15 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.75 
Wietel. Tee XO isn. ce cccccaes 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 


— 5 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BuILpING, June 18, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


With the continued scarcity of Pig Iron and the 
higher prices resulting, the entire market for the in- 
termediate and finished products of Iron and Steel is 
assuming a changed aspect. Although there is no evi- 
dence at the moment that the policy respecting prices 
of the largest interest in the market will be changed 
there is growing conviction that prices of manufactured 
products must more nearly reflect the higher prices of 
raw material. Some of the largest independent inter- 
ests, which have persistently refused to advance prices 
even from store, have shown a disposition, recently, to 
take a different view of the situation. There has been 
further liberal buying of Heavy Steel Rails by Western 
railroads, moderate buying by yarious consumers of 
Structural Material and buying of Pig Iron by Malleable 
founders and agricultural implement manufacturers for 
the first half of 1903. There still has been considerable 
inquiry for foreign material, but fewer transactions, al- 
though sales of considerable quantities of Billets 
and Rails are pending. In marked contrast to all other 
Iron and Steel products have been Bar Iron, Crucible 
Tool Steel and Galvanized Sheets, which material, from 
several causes, has been irregular, with lower prices 
prevailing. Offerings of speculative lots of Bar Iron 
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are having a depressing effect on that market and the 
determined efforts of more recent producers of Crucible 
Steel to market their output has caused lower prices 
for the lower grades of Tool Steel. Some independent 
mills have encouraged sales of Galvanized Sheets by 
granting more liberal discounts, which has resulted in 
lower prices on such material, but more prominence has 
been given to this fact than seems to be warranted by 
the volume of business transacted or by the concessions 
granted. 

Pig Iron.—The result of the stringent market for Pig 
Iron, which is still experienced, is an advance of 50c. 
per ton on all Southern Irons for future delivery, 
Northern Iron, too, is tending upward strongly. Iron 
for immediate delivery is becoming scarcer with each 
week, and it is almost impossible to give reliable quo- 
tations, as it is a question of delivery, not of price. The 
little Iron of this character that is being sold com- 
mands from $2 to $3 per ton over the prices current for 
future delivery. The Southern furnaces even for the 
last quarter of the year are filling their books rapidly and 
some further sales, although not large—being only in 
individual lots from 2000 to 3000 tons—are being made 
for delivery during the first five and six months of 
1903. One or two Malleable founders have placed a 
portion of their requirements for next year, but the 
majority of them are still holding off, there having been 
a meeting recently to consider the outlook, but the con- 
ference has not been followed by concerted action. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers, too, have been 
further testing the market for next year and sales have 
been made on the basis of $18 for No. 2 Foundry, Bir- 
mingham, delivered to buyers, or on the basis of $17, 
Birmingham, the buyer to assume the risk of an ad- 
vance in freight rates, which it is anticipated will be 
about $1 per ton by the close of the present calendar 
year. With the extension of the strike among the Coal 
miners the outlook for an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terial to the consumer of Pig Iron is assuming a more 
serious aspect. It is asserted that the furnaces in south- 


ern Ohio will be out of blast this week, which fact, with 


the many furnaces banked in other sections, causes some 
uneasiness if not alarm among foundrymen. The diffi- 
culty in obtaining Iron promptly and the high prices 
prevailing have caused all sorts of anomalies, placing 
at naught the natural geographical distribution. There 
have been offerings of Virginia Forge Iron in this mar- 
ket during the week in several thousand ton lots, but 
at such high prices that mills have not been encouraged 
to purchase. While Scrap is scarce and high, it is 
relatively cheaper than Pig, and thus far mills have 
been able to secure an adequate supply, although the 
outlook for a continuance of this condition is not flatter- 
ing. High Silicon Iron is in active demand, and with 
very little obtainable prices are much higher. Charcoal 
and Car Wheel Iron, whether in the North or South, is 
much in demand and commands higher prices when ob- 
tainable, Southern furnaces have shown more disposi- 
tion to accept orders for 1903, and quite a heavy ton- 
nage, it is anticipated, will be placed within the next 
few weeks. The very high prices have encouraged spec- 
ulators to market all the Iron they have been able to 
accumulate, which, together with the offering of Iron 
which has been held in reserve by a few furnaces, and 
the sales for the latter quarter of this year and the first 
six months of next year, have aggregated a considerable 
volume. No little difficulty is being experienced in ob- 
taining Iron upon contract time and not a few consumers 
are solicitous on this point, word coming from a few 
foundries that unless they receive Iron promptly they 
will be obliged to close down. The scarcity and higher 
prices for Coke are also an important feature in the mar- 
ket at the moment.’ We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcos Ms cssavesieae cn $24.00 to $25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, 22.50to 23.00 
Local Coke Foundry. No. 2 21.2 
Local Coke Foundry, 
Local Scotch, No. 
Ohio Strong Softeners. Bike een 24.00 to 
Southern Silvery. acc ording to Silicon. 22.65 to 
aot ee, ae Te ae 22.1% to 
Southern Coke, No. 21.65 to 
Southern Coke, No. 3. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Sott 

PE WU i sad cckwcd wioks owe aeen 20.15 5 to 


50 to 
21.00 to 


22.00 
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20.65 
20.65 


22.50 
26.00 
22.50 
24.50 


Southern Gray Forge 

Southern Mottled 

Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
to Silicon 

Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 to 8 per cent. Silicon 


22.00 to 


24.60 to 25.60 

Bars.—The feature of the Bar Iron situation is that 
a number of jobbers who have purchased beyond their 
ordinary requirements, and have specified for July 1, are 
desirous of disposing of considerable lots, which are on 
the market at 1.75c., or even less, to avoid the expense 
of transferring to store. A number of independent 
mills, too, are offering and selling Bar Iron on the 1.75c. 
basis. The combination mills, however, are making lit- 
tle or no effort to sell, and are quoting nothing under 
2.10c. for mill shipment. From store Bar Iron is still 
held at 2.25c. There has been a fair volume of business 
in small lots of Soft Steel Bars, with one or two large 
contracts pending, and prices have remained firm at 
1.75¢c. to 1.90. Hoops at 2.15c. to 2.25¢c., and Angles at 
2.25¢., base, mill shipment. There has been no per- 
ceptible decrease in the urgent demand for small lots 
from store, a strong tone prevailing, with sales of Soft 
Steel Bars made at 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops 
at 2.50c., base. 


Structural Material.—Activity continues and a strong 
tone prevails. Orders for about 15,000 tons have been 
placed during the week for delivery during the first six 
months of 1903. The jobbing demand has continued 
very active, and full prices have been readily obtained 
for all kinds. There is still some inquiry for foreign 
material, but no sales of moment have come to the sur- 
face during the week. . Mill shipments are quoted as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and un- 
der, 1.75c. to 1.90¢c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; 
Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90¢c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90¢.; Uni- 
versal Plates, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c. Small lots of Beams and 
Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.50c. to 3.50c.; 
Angles, 2.50c. to 3.50¢c. rates; Tees, 2.55¢. to 3.50c. rates. 

Plates.—A very strong tone has continued to com- 
mand the market, and with raw material tending up- 
ward strongly higher prices have been asked and ob- 
tained from store. Mill prices are as follows: Tank 
Plate, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2.25c.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.35¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.50c. The jobbing trade has 
been especially heavy, and inside prices have been ad- 
vanced, the following being the current quotations: Tank 
Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.20c. to 2.40c.; Tank Steel, 
No. 8, 2.35¢. to 2.50c.; Flange, 2.80c. to 2.60c., all f.o.b. 
warehouse, Chicago. 


Sheets.—There have been freer offerings by inde 
pendent mills, and although there has been a fair de- 
mand the market has been weaker, especially for Gal- 
vanized Sheets, which have sold at lower prices, although 
there has been no change in the net quotations made by 
the combination. The system of discount still adhered 
to by the independent mills results in the shading of 
prices herewith given. Mill shipments, No. 27 Black 
Sheets, are quoted at 3.15c. to 3.25c., Chicago, and small 
lots from store, 3.45c. to 3.55¢e. Galvanized Sheets, net 
prices, mill shipment, are held on the basis of 4.45c. to 
4.50¢c., and small lots from store at 4.70c. to 4.75c. for 
No. 27. Discounts are allowed, however, by certain 
mills. 


Cast Pipe.—There has continued to be a fair demand 
for both Water and Gas Pipe, and orders have been well 
distributed; but few large contracts, however, have been 
placed during the week. Bids for Seattle, Wash., were 
opened during the week, but the award has been post- 
poned until the latter part of the month. Cast Iron Water 
Pipe is quoted by manufacturers as follows: 4-inch, $34; 
6-inch, $32; 8-inch and upward, $31; Gas Pipe, $1 per 
ton higher than Water, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been an improved de- 
mand and a steady market without essential change in 
prices. Carloads are quoted as follows, random lengths: 
Black, %& to \% inch, 56% off; % to 12 inches, 63% off; 
Galvanized, 1% to ™% inch, 481% off; % to 12 inches, 50% off. 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been a fair demand and & 
firm market without essential change in prices. Quota- 
tions for mill shipment are as follows: 
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We Beet UOMO eicc'e wc cu canes eee uc 421% 39 

1% to 2% Ng ace areca caus 5514 38 

2% Se RE in be aiimicceeutee mend 61 48 

© inches and larger.......cccccceecs 5544 38 


There has been a good demand for store and a firm 
market. The prices from store are as follows: 
Re ee ee ee 35 35 
Pe ie IN a oho: ula Wamca welacele a 47% 32% 
— 
v 
4 


2% inches to 5 inches............. 5 42% 
ee eee <a 


Merchant Steel.—A fair volume of business has been 
transacted, but on some grades, notably Crucible Tool 
Steel, there has been some irregularity due to the efforts 
of independent producers, who have been shading the 
prices made by the larger and older companies. Not 
only have discounts been allowed on previous prices, but 
direct quotations have been reduced, especially on the 
lower grades. On the higher grades, however, the com- 
petition has been less apparent, although lower prices 
have been made on specials. Mill shipments are quoted 
as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 
2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.95c. to 2.10¢c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 2.65¢c. to 2.75c.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 
2.40¢c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. 
to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 50 off in carload lots. 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 
6%4c. to 7c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Further large contracts 
have been placed by Western railroads during the week, 
about 60,000 tons having been sold for 1903 delivery here, 
and other large contracts are pending, about 50,000 tons 
have been placed in the East also. There have also 
been smaller sales on the same basis, $28 at the mill for 
Heavy Sections. There has been a fair demand, with 
sales of Light Sections at prices ranging from $35 to $40 
per ton, according to weight and the time of delivery. 
Track Supplies have continued in active demand and 
strong without further change in prices. Fastenings 
are quoted in carload lots: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 
2c.; Spikes, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon 
Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.45¢.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10e. 


Billets.—There has continued to be an active demand 
for both domestic and foreign Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets, with sales of 2000 tons of Open Hearth 
at $38 and smaller lots at $40 to $42, Chicago, accord- 
ing to analysis, time of delivery and responsibility of 
buyer. Foreign Bessemer Billets are quoted at $31.50 
to $32 for fall delivery, Chicago, but no transactions of 
moment have been reported during the week. 


Old Material.—The high prices prevailing for Pig 
Iron have thrown mill consumption more largely upon 
Scrap, and with only moderate offerings the market has 
remained steady. On some grades there is a growing 
scarcity, with a tendency of prices upward. There have 
been sales of 300 tons of Heavy Relaying Rails at 
$32.50. The offerings are light. Malleable Scrap is also 
scarce, but the demand is not active. The following 
are the approximate quotations per gross ton: 


A I <i o ailg ieee a unhe bila ai $24.00 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.50 to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 23.50 to 24.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails............... 31.50 to 32.50 
Oe OE Rs bo wna a asa ceca 20.50 to 21.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.00 to 20.00 
ME CS VAT EES CO ene Wome ctuese cc 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
RO eee $21.50 to $22.50 
oo ks | ee er ee er Pee 24.50 to 25.00 
a eee 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 18.00 to 19.00 
RA led ees aa ease an w. sygha ea ae atte 18.50 to 19.00 
ey OND iin bck Cin ccescees 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron Axle ing SR a 14.00 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
eS a acai ia are ia Woe oe: wa aos 9.00 to 9.25 
i SG Us ow kar eos o@ © oo wales 9.50 to 10.25 
ee ass 6 hada! awe walwe wees 13.00 to 13.50 
A ere 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove Pilate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
; ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultura] Malleable............... 14.00 to 14.50 


Metals.—There has been a fair demand and a firmer 
market for Copper, Lake selling at 12\%4c. carload lots, 
and 13\4c. in a jobbing way. Pig Lead has been in good 
demand and firm at 4.05c. for Desilverized in 50-ton lots, 
and 4.07\4c. in carload lots. Selling prices on small lots 
of Old Metals are as follows: Heavy Cut Copper, 1114c.; 
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Red Brass, 11%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 10c.; Lead Pipe, 
3.80¢c.; Zine, 33<e. 

Coke.—There has been an active and even an urgent 
demand, with very light offerings and with very little 
supply available in the East, and higher prices have been 
readily obtained. Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke 
is wanted at $5.50, and Virginia and West Virginia has 


sold at $5.50 per ton, Chicago. 


Philadelphia. 


ForRREST BuILpING, June 17, 1902. 

Conditions in the Iron and Steel trades cannot be said 
to have become any clearer since date of our last report. 
Work is being done at very short range, and in many 
cases it is simply a question of two or three days to de- 
termine whether to continue or to stop entirely until a 
reasonable sutliciency of raw materials can be accu- 
mulated. As the midsummer holidays are close at hand 
there will be an effort to work as full as possible until 
the end of the month, after which the date for resump- 
tion will depend upon developmeats which may occur in 
the interim. There is an unprecedented amount of work 
on hand, and under normal conditions every shop in the 
country could be run to ‘its utmost limit, but with a 
shortage of coal, a shortage of coke and a shortage of 
Pig Iron, it is impossible to make satisfactory progress. 
Foreign material is arriving pretty regularly and in 
considerable quantities, too, but the effect on the market 
is more of a negative character than otherwise—that is 
to say, it checks an advance rather than induces weak- 
ness, and to that extent it is somewhat helpful. There 
are no evidences of any falling off in general business, 
and if crop conditions are maintained on their present 
level, there is every reason for believing that the last 
half of 1902 will be a record breaker. 

Pig Iron.—There is a greater searcity of Pig Iron to- 
day than at any time on record. Price has nothing to 
do with it; the point is to find the Lron, and when that is 
done there is no difficulty in arranging prices. For July 
and August shipments of No. 2 X Foundry prices vary 
from $22 to $22.50, and for the last quarter of the year 
$21.25 to $21.75, but sellers are not seeking business and 
quotations are not given unless specifically requested by 
the regular trade. Sellers are not inclined to discount 
long deliveries to any extent, ag they are already sold 
pretty well to their full limits, and are therefore inclined 
to see “ which way the cat jumps” before they make 
further commitments. Some business has been entered 
for the first half of 1903 at prices ranging from $20.75 
to $21.25 for No. 2 X Foundry, but makers now quote 
more money or request to be excused from naming any 
figure which will involve long date deliveries. Some 
large orders have been accepted, however, subject to 
price at time of delivery, the point with the buyer being 
to secure a sufficient quantity of known brands as an 
insurance against such conditions as now prevail—viz., 
to take whatever brand can be had, regardless of what 
may be desired. As regards the immediate outlook, it 
appears as though there will be no material change for 
several weeks to come, for the reason that the midsum- 
mer holiday will naturally lead to a decreased consump- 
tion, during which period adjustments may be made 
which may ultimately result in easier conditions. In 
any case there will be a better opportunity for estimat- 
ing the situation than appears to be possible at the pres- 
ent time. Following are quotations for Pig Iron for city 
and nearby points for deliveries during the last quarter 
of the year, July, August and September deliveries being 
anywhere from 50c. to $1 more money: 





ea 2h ae OMEN Gwedaeuns chin eraues $23.00 to $23.50 
Peek 2h Jae, I 46. hn doe Walpandtetens 21.50 to 21.75 
I | Ree ree Sree 20.75 to 21.25 
Standard Gray Forge. ........ecjecees 19.00 to 19.50 
OrGeeery GEay FOGG sc cc ccc cceclecccc 18.50 to 18.75 
DE cnchacatdne wan eu eae bamakseredens 19.50 to 20.50 


Low Phosphorus .. 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 3, Middlesbro } prompt shipménts.. 20.50 to 21.00 
Scotch Irons | +» 21.50to 23.00 


Billets.—The demand is not as urgent as it was, the 
arrivals and additional purchases of foreign material 
having to a considerable extent met the urgent needs 
of consumers for the time being. Foreign Steel is steady 
and unchanged at $30 to $31.50; American slightly easier 
at $34 to $34.50 for deliveries late in the year. 
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Plates.—The situation in the Plate trade is unchanged 
and at the moment gives no indication of change in the 
near future. Mills have their order books well covered, 
but the capacity for production is large, so that business 
can be placed at about 2c. for ordinary 14-inch Plates. 
Deliveries are fairly well on time, but new business 
would probably have to be carried over to August or 
September, as heavy shipments are required during the 
intervening period. Prices are about as follows for 
Philadelphia and nearby points: Small lots, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c. Carload lots and upward: 14-inch and thicker, 
2c. to 2.05c.; Universals, 2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; 
Charcoal Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2%4c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange, 
3e.; C. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 314c. 


Structural Material.—There is the same old com- 
plaint in regard to deliveries, but as this appears to be 
a chronic condition it attracts less notice than formerly. 
Deliveries of foreign material can be made from store 
or on dock at from 2.25c. to 2.50c. for Beams and Angles, 
although in some cases local mills have had business at 
one to two or three tenths more than the figures named. 


Bars.—The market is irregular and events during 
the past few days have shown that prices are liable to 
shade off a trifle. The resumption of work at the Lan- 
caster and Columbia mills will increase the supply, and 
as there was no particular searcity while they were 
closed, buyers are disposed to look for better terms in 
the near future. Asking prices are 2c. to 2.05c., but 
business has been taken at 1.95c., and from that to 2c. 
may now be regarded as full prices for carload lots of 
Refined Iron. Steel Bars are hard to get; the nominal 
price is 1.72c. to 1.80c., but 2c. and upward is named 
as the best figures which can be done to be sure of get- 
ting deliveries. 


Sheets.—The demand is fair, but not specially 
heavy, considering the season. Prices are unchanged 
and best Sheets are quoted as follows, and a tenth less 
for common Sheets (in carload lots): Nos. 10 and 12, 
2.40c. to 2.60c.; No. 14, 2.70¢c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 3c.: Nos. 
18-21, 3.30c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.40c.; No. 28, 3.50c. 


Old Material.—The market presents a more active 
appearance owing to a resumption of work at the mills 
which have been in operation for several weeks past. 
There is a better demand and holders are asking more 
money, and getting it in the majority of cases. Bids 
and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Low Phos- 
phorus Screp, $25 to $26; Heavy Melting Steel, $21 to 
$21.50; Steel Rails, short lengths, $21.25 to $21.75: Choire 
Railroad Scrap, $24 to $25; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $19 to 
$20; No. 2 Light Forge, $18 to $19: No. 2 Light, old, 
$15 to $16; Machinery Cast, $18.50 to $19; Iron Rails, 
$24.50 to $25.50; Old Car Wheels, $20 to $21; Iron 
Axles, $29 to $30; Steel Axles, $27 to $28; Wrought 
Turnings, $16 to $17; Cast Borings, $10.75 to $11.25. 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 18, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The strike in the Coke regions is having a rather de- 
pressing effect on the Pig Iron market, and prices are 
higher as a consequence. With the exception of irregu- 
lar lots and grades there is still but very little spot Iron 
offered. Many of the Southern furnaces are entirely 
withdrawn from the market. Some of these are inform- 
ing their agents that they will have some Iron to sell 
later in the year, which will be available for the last 
quarter, but the impression seems to be that, all told, 
this does not constitute a reserve on which very exten- 
sive trade hopes can be built. Quite a number of buy- 
ers are coming into notice with inquiries regarding Iron 
for 1903 delivery, but furnaces do not seem willing to 
make figures so far ahead as yet. The general impres- 
sion is that these inquirers are simply throwing out feel- 
ers, and are not seriously seeking Iron just now for next 
year. The market for spot Iron is irregular, though the 
general idea seems to be that $17.50 to $18, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 is as near the actual value as can be deter- 
mined. Freight rate from Hanging Rock district is 
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$1.10 and from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 
Southern Coke, No. 1..... . $21.00 to $21.25 
Southern Coke, No. .... 20.50 to 20.75 


Southern Coke, No. & eee 20.00 to 20.25 
Southern Coke, No. ... 19.50 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1, 21.00 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.... 20.50 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 19.50 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled 19.50 to 19.75 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 ... 24.10 to 24.85 
Ohio Silvery, No. 23.60 to 24.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 24.60 to 25.10 
_ Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.......-++:+ 24.10 to 24.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........-++ 23.60 to 24.10 


Car Wheel and Malleabdle Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
grades $25.50 to $26.00 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 25.00 to 25.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 25.00 to 26.00 


Plates and Bars.—There appears to be no change to 
note in the market. The situation shows strength and 
some activity. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.90c. to 2c., with half extras; 
same, in small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars in 
carload lots, 1.72c., with half extras; same, in small lots, 
2.20c.. with full extras; Angles, 2.30c. to 2.50c.; Plates, 
3-16 inch and heavier, 2c. 

Old Material.—The market is firm, though not re- 
markably active. We quote dealers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $20 per 
net ton: Iron Axles, $23 to $25 per net ton; Cast Ma- 
chine Scrap, $14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $24 to $24.25; same, short lengths, 
$17 to $17.50 per gross ton; Car Wheels, $19 to $19.50 
per gross ton. 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILpING, June 18, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—In the interval since our last report the 
volume of transactions in the market for Pig Iron has 
been on a moderate scale. Offerings of Iron, which 
have been in small volume for some time past, are dis- 
tinctly lighter now, and in the matter of prices the 
movement has been to a materially higher level. We 
hear of quotations for No. 2 Foundry at the furnace 
from $16.25 to $18.50, but the volume of sales at the 
higher range is in small proportions. While the market 
is very quiet now it would seem that it cannot remain 
so very long, as it is coming to the time when many 
foundry interests will come into the market for future 
requirements, and uniess a more liberalsupply of material 
than now can be offered it would seem that a gen- 
eral stiffening in prices would come about. The follow- 
ing is the range of prices current for cash, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry 
Southern, i 

Southern, . 8 Foundry 
Southern, . 4 Foundry 

No. 2 

Gray Forge 

Southern Car Wheel Iron 
Malleable Bessemer 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 
Ohio Strong Softener, No. 1 
Ohio Strong Softener, No. 2 21.00 to 


Bars.—Among the jobbers a fair volume of trade is 
reported in the market for Iron and Steel Bars and 
prices are firm at the recent level. We quote, from the 
mills, Iron Bars at 1.90c.; Steel Bars at 1.90c. to 2c. 
Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c.; Steel Bars at 2.25c. 
full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The large demand and in- 
quiry for Rails and Track Supplies continues, and in 
the matter of price-list we note no change. We quote: 
Splice Bars at 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 
3.10¢.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3.25c. to 3.30c.; Spike, 2.35c. 
to 2.45c. 

Angles and Channels.—Small Angles and Channels 
are in good demand, say the jobbing trade, and in the 
matter of prices the recent quotation of $2.50, base, for 
materials of this class continues to rule. 

Sheets.—A very good volume of trade, which includes 
all the various grades and sizes of Sheets, is being cared 
for by the jobbing interests, and in the matter of prices 
a generally firm and hardening tendency is to be noted. 


Pig Lead.—The volume of transactions in the market 
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for Pig Lead is of a limited order and in the matter of 
prices the fluctuation is insignificant. Chemical is 
quoted at 3.9744c. and Desilverized at 4e. 

Spelter.—The situation in the Spelter market shows 
no material change of improvement and the curtailment 
in production, due to the strikes among the workmen at 
the smelters, it is said, will be felt quite seriously when 
any urgent demand may come into market. It is said 
at this time that owing to the limited offerings for July 
futures a liberal premium is being paid. We hear of 
quotation as high as 5c. 


The combined sales departments in St. Louis of the 
Illinois Steel Company, Carnegie Steel Company and 
American Steel Hoop Company have removed from the 
Chemical Building to the new Bank of Commerce 
Building, where they are now located in a suite of fine 
spacious offices. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 16, 1902. 


The market for Iron shows no abatement of demand 
and firmness in prices yet prevails. There is nothing 
in the situation here to encourage the conclusion that 
a recession in prices is near at hand. The demand, 
while it stil! is for medium and small sized lots, is suffi- 
ciently great to absorb all that can be coaxed on the 
market, and then be satisfied only in part. The larger 
interests are yet put to it in making deliveries on old 
business, and are catching up at a slow rate. So that 
some buyers who have Iron due but can’t get it as 
fast as their necessities demand are compelled to supply 
their deficiencies by entering the market as buyers of 
prompt Iron. How long this condition will last is the 
puzzle that only the future can solve. As long as it 
lasts the outlook for lower prices is not encouraging. 
Every day contirms the correctness of the conclusion so 
often emphasized in these letters—i. e., an accumulation, 
either real or prospective, in stocks of Iron must precede 
a decline in prices. There is no sign of either yet. 
Stocks are practically nil. While the larger interests 
are practically retired from the general market, they 
are taking care, in so far as they can, of their regular 
customers, and in a limited way supplying their wants. 
As one interest expressed it, ‘*Cireumstances forced a 
retirement from the market, and we are not in touch 
with it.’ There was an indispositior’ to report the busi- 
ness of the past week. But some sales were run down 
and sufficient facts obtained to construct market prices. 
Some No. 1 Foundry sold at $19, No, 2 Foundry sold at 
$18, and No. 3 Foundry at both $17 and $17.50. No. 4 
Foundry is $17, and Gray Forge would be $16.50 if it 
could be had. ‘There is no regular, uniform price for 
ence between grades, nor is there a uniform prige for 
single grades. There is frequently a difference of 50c. 
in asking price of two sellers for the same grade, and it 
occurs that each obtains the price he asks. The idea of 
each particular seller as to the price is the only guide 
followed, and so far it has been a winner. For delivery 
last half of 1902 the asking price is yet on the basis of 
$17 for No. 2 Foundry, but if any sales were made they 
were not reported. Some inquiries were on the market 
for delivery the first quarter of 1903. The price asked 
was also on the basis of $17, but no sales were reported. 
The volume of these inquiries was not large. The re- 
ported shipments for the month of May from Alabama 
and Tennessee were 151,174 tons of Pig Iron. Of this 
amount, 76,548 tons went from the Birmingham district. 
Shipments of Cast Iron Pipe approximated 17,000 tons, 
of which this district furnished nearly 8000 tons. The 
shipments of Steel approximated 12,000 tons. The out- 
put for May was published as 15,000 tons., The entire 
battery of ten furnaces will soon be in commission. The 
report of the Car Service Association of cars moved 
during May showed a total of 51,538, as against 42,713 
in May, 1901. The increase was 8825 cars. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company 
have concluded to erect a new furnace at Gadsden, 
where they already have two stacks. The new stack 
will be 95 feet high and 19 feet in the bosh. The calcu- 
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lation is that it will be ready for business in January, 
1905. It is at present coutemplated to enlarge one of 
the old furnaces there to the same dimensions and thus 
svreatly add to the output at that point. But the change, 
if made, will follow the erection of the new furnace. 

It has been known to your ¢orrespondent for some 
time past that the establishment of a new furnace plant 
was in contemplation by James Bowron (late treasurer 
of the Tennessee Company) and associates. They have 
had the matter under quiet consideration, maturing 
their plans, and it seems they have finally reached a 
definite conclusion and have determined to erect it. 
There is no doubt of their ability to secure the necessary 
capital, and we can confidently dount upon a re-enforce 
ment of two important furnaces to the producing capac 
ity of the district. The location of the plant will be 
north of us and on the Alabama & Great Southern Rail- 
road, about 25 miles this side of Chattanooga and at 
or near Sulphur Springs. The practical experience of 
the projectors in furnace needs justifies confidence in 
the belief that any selection of location made by them 
will combine all the desirable requisites of substantial 
and successful results. 

In well posted circles it is|' a matter of common 
gossip that some Pennsylvania Iron people who sold out 
their interests to the trust have definitely concluded to 
reinvest in this district ahd erect furnaces and a Steel 
plant. As yet nothing definite is concluded. The evi- 
dence is that they have the will, and 
a will there is a way.” 


‘where there is 
The contemplated enterprise 
will require a $2,500,000 investment. Several months 
ago this matter was mentioned in these letters. Its 
fruition now seems probable. 

After several disappointments in the perfect har- 
monious working of the minor parts, the new furnace 
of the Republic Company at Thomas was successfully 
put in commission the past week. The first run was 
very satisfactory, and great things are anticipated of 
this latest up to date addition to our producing capac- 
ity. So far, the indications are that it will make a ree- 
ord that others may emulate but hardly excel. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, who are 
known as a very strong corporation, have announced 
in a letter from their president) to Mr. Yoacum, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco railway system, a desire to lo- 
cate the plant here, provided the land necessary for such 
a large plant and other necessary and desirable facili- 
ties can be secured. We are being courted so much that 
we are losing our coyishness, and our maidenly modesty 
an eye for the main chance.” As the 
output of the company is 40 cars per day and multi- 
millions represent their capital, all necessary conditions 
will, without doubt, be complied with. We can add to 
our stock “the pleasures of anticipation,” which those 
of realization only can exceed. 


is subservient to “ 


The Decatur Car Wheel Company have changed 
owners. The purchasers are Messrs, Morrison, Nute and 
Grissom, one of whom at least is connected with 
a similar enterprise at St. Louis, Speculation is rife as 
to intentions of buyers, but they are not making publica- 
tion of their plans. 


The Highland Land & Improvement Company, capi- 
talized at $25,000, were incorporated the past week, and 
the Thompson Land & Development Company, who, it 
is said, will influence and contro] considerable East- 
ern capital, are in process of formation. 

The Drop Forge & Edge Tool Company have secured a 
site near Ensley and will soon be at work. They will 
make all edge tools fromrazors to axes. They are said to 
have no Southern rival and to be the pioneers in this 
section of this specialty. The San Francisco railway 
system have purchased the Belt Railroad and will en- 
deavor to improve and popularize it. As this system 
and the Seabord Air Line are very friendly, it is in- 
ferred that the contentions between the Belt Line and 
the Seaboard Line will be settled to mutual satisfac- 
tion and turn loose several hundred thousand dollars 
for expenditure here which the litigation had tied up. 
The Southern Railroad is credited with the purchase of 
$200,000 of realty here (of late), to be utilized to increase 
terminals and accessories. &c. 
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The activity in coal is shown by the fact that the 
Blue Creek division of the Tennessee Company lately 
loaded 100 cars in one day. 

The Warner Mine of the Republic Company, which 
is a single track slope mine, turned out in May (22 
days’ work) 41,145 tons, say 1296 cars, or 51 trains of 
25 cars each. About 600 miners are at work there. 

The ten-story Woodward Building is under roof and 
is being rapidly pushed to completion. The skyscraper 
of the Title Guaranty Company is progressing, and 
plans for the contemplated 12-story building are almost 
matured. The contract for erection will soon be let. 
Then there is another 12-story hotel building being con- 
sidered, and the probability of its successful hatching 
is very good. Other improvements being undertaken are 
too numerous to mention. Labor of all kinds, from 
skilled artisans to day laborers, is in demand, and the 
supply is inadequate. The Miners’ Association meets 
on the 20th inst. to fix scale for the ensuing year. There 
has been nothing developed so far to indicate whether 
there will be dissatisfaction and war between employ- 
ers and employees, or contented peace. We can only 
await developments, whose unfolding will excite a keen 
interest. There is nothing known at present writing 
that is reliable of the desires or intentions of the body, 
but there are soothsayers and “ prophets of evil” abroad 
in the land. 


Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 
PARK BUILDING, June 18, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The advance of 10 per cent. in wages given 
by the blast furnace operators in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys gives the men the highest wages they 
have received for years. Top and bottom fillers are 
now paid $2.20 per day, while common labor is paid 
$1.65. The Pig Iron market has been quiet in the past 
week, furnaces being practically sold up for the next 
four to six months and buyers are covered. The recent 
strike took 50,000 to 75,000 tons of Iron out of the mar- 
ket and the scarcity of metal is more keenly felt than 
ever. The furnace operators are giving their attention 
to filling old contracts for Iron in preference to making 
new ones. The market is very strong and standard Bes- 
semer is $20.75 to $21, Valley, or $21.50 to $21.75, Pitts- 
burgh. Forge Iron is $20 to $20.25 and No. 2 Foundry 
$21 to $21.50, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 4000 tons 
of Bessemer, July, August, September and October de- 
livery, at $20.75, Valley furnace. 

Steel.—The market is somewhat quiet, buyers hold- 
ing off as much as possible in the belief that with so 
much new Open Hearth capacity coming on the market 
prices of Steel may be lower in the last three or four 
months of the year. Several concerns that have recently 
put up Open Hearth furnaces and make more Steel 
than they need are offering their surplus product in 
the market. Domestic Billets, Bessemer and Open 
Hearth, are $33 to $34, Pittsburgh, depending on ton- 
nage and deliveries wanted. Foreign Billets and Sheet 
Bars can be laid down at about $32.50, Pittsburgh. 
There is a good deal of inquiry for Small Billets, and 
they are hard to obtain. 

(By Mail.) 

All traces of the recent strike at the blast furnaces in 
the Shenango and Mahoning valleys have disappeared, 
the men at all the furnaces having received a 10 per cent. 
advance in wages, including the employees of the blast 
furnaces of the National Steel Company, at Youngstown, 
New Castle, Warren and Niles, and also at all the fur- 
naces of this concern, and of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and American Steel Hoop Company in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The action of the court in New Jersey 
in making permanent the temporary injunction granted 
restraining the United States Steel Corporation from 
retiring $250,000,000 in preferred stock and issuing $200,- 
000,000 5 per cent. bonds was a good deal of a surprise 
to the trade here, but it is the general opinion that the 
higher court to which the case has been appealed will 
set aside the injunction. Nothing of special importance 
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has occurred in the Iron trade this week, the situation 
being quiet as far as new tonnage is concerned, but 
prices are very firm. Nearly all the wage scales have 
been signed, and there will be no shut down of the mills 
this year, except for stock taking and needed repairs. 

Ferromanganese.—-German Ferro is held at $49 and 
English at $50, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. Eng- 
lish Ferro always commands about $1 a ton higher than 
German, as it is lower in phosphorus. The large con- 
sumers here have covered their requirements of Ferro 
for this year and into next year, and it is not unlikely 
that prices of foreign Ferro will soon be advanced on ac- 
count of the heavy demand from this country. No 
domestic is being offered. 

Rails.—Altogether, 700,000 to 800,000 tons of Rails 
have been placed for next year, and some large contracts 
are pending. We quote at $28 at mill. 


Structural Material.—There seems to be no limit to 
the demand, and the Bridge and Structural mills are 
filled up with tonnage for months ahead, and a good 
deal has been booked for next year. Official prices no 
longer cut any figure in the market, as round lots of 
Beams for shipment within two to three months have 
sold at 2.50c. to 8c., while small lots bring still higher 
prices. The tonnage in Structural Material this year 
will be the heaviest ever known and promises to be as 
large next year, as a good deal of building has been 
put off that will likely come up in 1903. Pool prices are 
as follows: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; 
over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 
1.60¢e.; smaller sizes, 1.55¢c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 
1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Demand for the heavier gauges of Sheets 
up to 18 and 20 is heavy, and the mills are filled up; but 
on the lighter gauges demand has fallen off very much. 
It is said that some of the mills are naming slightly 
lower prices on the lighter gauges of Sheets for delivery 
in the second half of the year. We quote Black Sheets, 
box annealed, one pass through cold roll, at 2.90c. to 8e. 
for No. 27 and 8c. to 3.10c. for No. 28. Sheets for 
prompt shipment bring as high as 3.15c. to 3.25c. for No. 
28. Jobbers charge from $2 to $5 a ton advance for 
small lots from store. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 
70, 10 and 5 off in carloads and 70 and 5 to 70 off for 
small lots. All these prices are f.o.b. at mill. 


Plates.—Plates are a good deal like Structural Mate- 
rial, in the fact that leading mills are sold up for months, 
and sellers who can make deliveries of Plates within 
two to three months can get from 1.80c. to 2c. at mill 
for them. Official prices are as follows: Tank Plate, 4 
inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine. 
Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it 
ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 
5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 
extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. 
extra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 
days. It should be noted, however, that mills that can 
make reasonably prompt deliveries of Plates can get 
from $3 to $5 a ton advance over the official prices. 


Muck Bar.—Prompt deliveries of Muck Bar are hard 
to get, and prices are high. We quote best grades of 
Muck Bar at $36.50 to $37, Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—We quote Prime Western Spelter at 4.60c. 
to 4.6216c., Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 50 tons at the 
lower price. : 

Bars.—A few of the outside mills that roll Iron Bars 
are reported as selling at less than official price, which 
is 1.80c., Pittsburgh. However, the market on Iron Bars 
in this district is very firm. The large buyers of Steel 
Bars covered their season’s requirements prior to April 
1 at the old price of 1.50c., and are now specifying 
heavily on these contracts. A moderate amount of new 
tonnage is being placed which brings the full price of 
1.60¢c. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., half extras, for 
carloads and larger lots, while small lots bring 1.70c. to 
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1.75¢c. <All specifications for less than 2000 Ibs. of a size 
are subject to the following differential extras: Quan- 
tities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 Ibs., 0.10c. 
per lb. extra. Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per 
lb. extra. The total weight of a size to determine theextra, 
regardiess of length. We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c., Pitts- 
burgh, extras as per National Bar Iron Card. 

Merchant Steel.—The feature of the market is the 
fuct that sume low prices are being made on Crucible 
Tool Steel by a few of the mills whose brands are not 
so favorably known. Established brands of Crucible 
Steel bring full prices, and the market is firm. We 
quote: Open Hearth Spring Steel at 2.30c. to 2.50c.; Toe 
Calk, 2.25¢c. to 2.35c.; Tire Steel, best grades, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢c.; Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting, 50 per 
cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. off in less than 
carloads in basing territory; Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 7e. for 
ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for best grades, 
all f.o.b. mill, terms net 30 days. 


Skelp.—We note a heavy demand and the market is 
very firm. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 2.15c. to 
2.25c. and Sheared at 2.35c. to 2.40c., prices depending 
ou the gauge. Grooved Steel Skelp is about 2.25c. and 
Sheared $2 to $8 a ton advance, depending on the size 
of the order and the gauges. 


Boiler Tubes.—A good deal of new tonnage is being 
placed and the mills are very well filled up for the next 
two or three months. There is no change in prices and 
discounts in carloads are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
Oe EO PTNENO 54 tence enld cole mes Marlee eeaws 45 
a See 80 Se TOTNUG, Wg ccc acictaweneceaedes 6214 
1%, = to 2% inch and 6 inch to 13 Inch, inclusive... 52% 
ron. 
ae ee, SID is Gro ai ul eg Senne wae alaare 42%, 
-, BBR SR aaa ee ee 50 
1% inch to 24% inch and 6inch to 13 inch, inclusive... 40 


Merchant Pipe.—Some heavy contracts for gas and 
oil lines have been placed and the mills rolling the larger 
sizes of Pipe, from 8-inch up, are filled for months 
ahead. Current tonnage is also large and prices are 
very firm. Discounts in carloads are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 
4s ih Sir Es: SO code ahaa cia ete sales 60 48 
. ee: eer 67 55 


Coke.—The Courier reports the output of Coke in 
the Connellsville region last week as exceeding 250,000 
tons, for the first time in the history of the region. In- 
cluding the output of the lower Connellsville region, 
production last week was very close to 300,000 tons. 
The car supply is very good and Blast Furnaces and 
other consumers are getting Coke as fast as needed. Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke is $2.25 to $2.50 a ton on con- 
tracts, but for spot Coke as high as $3 to $3.50 is being 
offered. Foundry Coke is $2.75 to $3 a ton on con- 
tracts. 


Scrap.—We note a fair demand for Old Material, but 
a good many large consumers are covered and are out 
of the market. Heavy Melting Stock for Bessemer and 
open hearth purposes is $20.50 to $21 in gross tons. No. 
1 Railroad Wrought Scrap is $22 in net tons. Rerolling 
Steel Rails are $22 in gross tons; No. 1 Cast Scrap is $18 
to $18.50 gross tons; Wrought Turnings, $14 net tons, and 
Cast Borings, $14 gross tons. Iron Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, are held at $27 to $27.50 in gross tons. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHnIO, June 17, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The dealers in Foundry grades have an- 
nounced that during the past week sales have been 
made which entail deliveries into the first quarter of 
next year, while other sales indicate that the supply for 
the third and fourth quarter of this year has been ma- 
terially lessened. Delays to the furnaces have been a 
constant and an increasing factor. Some of the fur- 
naces in the Valleys have been retarded longer in mak- 
ing their repairs this year than usual, coming on top 
of which was the week’s banking of fires due to the 
strike, and as an outgrowth of which came the produc- 
tion of off Irons for three days of the last week while 
furnaces were getting back into shape. One furnace is 


said now to be 15.000 tons behind her contract, and 
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others are in a bad plight, although not in such condi- 
tion as is indicated by such a statement. The condi- 
tion of the furnaces being understood much of the Iron 
which was offered on the market a week ago for third 
and fourth quarter delivery has been withdrawn, and 
there is now no assurance that any more Foundry Pig 
will be available during that period. This has forced 
the buying for next year’s Iron, which is being done on 
a very large scale, amounting|in instances to the total 
production of certain furna¢es. On these advanced 
sales the price has been held well up, the quotations be- 
ing $22 in the Valleys for No, 1 and $21.50 for No. 2 
which brings the quotation about back to 1900 times 
when the big was on. In Bessemer and Basic 
there is no Iron offered either for immediate shipment 
or for third and fourth quarter delivery at any price. 
The Bessemer Association held an informal meeting 
during the last week but did not come to an understand- 
ing as to future prices. The recent action of Finished 
Steel makers seems to indicate that they look for a con- 
tinuance of present prices on that material. The belief 
of the members of the Bessemer Association is that 
such calculations are not well based. Just what the 
future prices of Bessemer will be they will not endeavor 
to say, but the general understanding is that there will 
be an increase over present quotations. There have 
been no sales, therefore, by members of the associa- 
tion of recent weeks, and while there is a possibility of 
a sale soon to the larger Steel makers the date and the 
extent of it are as uncertain as is the price at which 
the material will be sold. The immediate supply of Bes- 
semer is short. The recent curtailments of production 
have about removed the pogsibility of any material 
finding its way upon. the market before the year is out. 
Under the circumstances any apt quotations of prices 
would be impossible. Almost identically the same con- 
dition obtains in the Basic market and no quotations of 
any kind are heard. 


boom 


Finished Material.—This week in the Finished Steel 
trade has been characterized by the sale of material 
into the second quarter of next year, and by the devel- 
opment that the heavy specification on present contracts 
will necessitate more buying before the year is out. The 
Plate trade has been one of the factors which leads in 
interest, and especially as it enters into the shipbuilding 
industry. The shipbuilders here have been pushed for 
material to such an extent that some orders were re- 
fused. Later on the American Ship Building Com- 
pany, being under necessity to continue operations to 
meet the urgent demands of customers, sent abroad and 
bought large quantities of both the larger Plates and 
the Structural Shapes needed for the skeletons of the 
ships. This foreign order has been augmented by ad- 
vance sales here of several thousand tons of the same 
material that has been ordered for use in filling the 
same contracts. This advanced order marks the first 
sale of Plates in this district entailing deliveries past 
the first of the year and also adds to the Structural 
Steel tonnage for first-quarter delivery of next year. 
The price on the Plates has béen held at identically the 
same figure that has been maintained during the pres- 
ent year. The intermediate grades between Plates and 
Sheets are very hard to obtain. Any one having 3-16- 
inch Plates can about command his own price for them 
now, the market being anxious and the material short. 
The price would probably range about 2c. In the Sheet 
trade the market is active. There is a good call for ma- 
terial, but so is there a lively supply of it, and the market 
is in a most healthy condition. The prices have not 
changed in the least of late, being still 2.50c. for No. 10 
as a basis on the gauges between 10 and 16 and 3.50¢e 
to 3.60c. for No. 27 as a basis on the gauges between 
17 and 28 for one pass cold rolled, full cold rolled bring- 
ing 10c. extra. In Structural Steel the sales have not 
only taken up the entire supply for the first quarter of 
next year, but sales have actually been made into the 
second quarter, and the tonnage covered has been of a 
considerable amount. The mills have generally asked 
and received 1.70c., Cleveland, on Structural Steel for 
second-quarter delivery of next year. Bar sales have 
been more quiet this week. Large rounds are very hard 
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to obtain, and if they could be obtained the market 
would be represented by a quotation of about 2c. The 
other grades are more plentiful and the association 
prices prevail. There is some talk of shading the prices 
of Bar Iron, but this comes from the West, and mostly 
the association price holds here. The quotations, there- 
fore, are 1.60¢c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel Bars; 
1.70¢c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Steel Bars, and 
1.80c., Pittsburgh, for Bar Iron. 


Old Material.—The market has been steady this week, 
with no startling changes in the situation. The sales 
have been made in large numbers, although the amounts 
have been comparatively small. There has been no 
change whatever in the quotations, which remain as 
follows: No. 1 Wrought, $19.50 net; Iron Rails, $27.50 
gross; Iron Axles, $26 net; Cast Borings, $10 gross; 
Wrought Turnings, $15.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $16; Car 
Wheels, $19 gross; Heavy Melting Steel, $19 gross; Old 
Steel Rails, $20 gross. 


French Iron Market. 


PARIs, June 1, 1902. 

It appears as though indecision is to characterize our 
metallurgical market. May has not been a favorable 
month for business, and all that can be expected for the 
present is that prices remain until a more lasting upward 
movement becomes manifest in the industry. In Paris 
proper Merchant Bars are still quoted 16.50 francs, while 
Beams are quoted 17.50 francs, base. Merchants, how- 
ever, who see their stocks increasing do not adhere to 
these prices closely, and sell below them when they see 
an opportunity to do so with effect; thus last week a 
lot of 200 tons of Bars was sold at 16.25 francs. This 
year building is not coming up to expectations, and if it 
were not for the orders received from the colonies there 
would be no doubt as to a declining market. 

Furnaces in the Meurthe and Moselle districts are in 
a fairly satisfactory condition. A good run of orders is 
secured by the Comptoir Metallurgique de Longwy, who 
quote 68 francs for Basic Pig, 70 to 71 francs for No. 
3 Foundry and 66 francs for Mill Iron. In that district 
Bars are selling at 16 francs and Beams at 17 francs, 
there being a fair amount of business. Among the or- 
ders placed recently were 600 tons of Pipe secured by 
the Société d’Aubrives Villerupt. The Northern Rail- 
road is on the market for 7200 Car Wheels to be de- 
livered September, 1902, to March, 1903. In the Ar- 
dennes district no incidents have occurred to modify 
the course of events, and business remains quiet. At 
their meeting, held May 12, the rolling mills have de- 
cided to maintain the price of Bars at 16 francs for 
moderate lots and 15.75 franes for larger transactions, 
for deliveries up to four and five months. Scrap Iron is 
readily sold at 65 francs per 100 kg. 

In the northern department the situation has re- 
mained unchanged. The mills are receiving specifica- 
tions quite regularly on old orders. The merchant trade 
is very light. The fact that prices remain firm in spite 
of the light flow of orders is, according to opinions ex- 
pressed at the last meeting at Aulnoye, a valuable indi- 
cation of better things to come. It was therefore de- 
cided not to yield to the pressure of middlemen and to 
adhere to 16 frances as the base price on Bars without 
any restrictions. The forges of the Haute Marne dis- 
trict, although not in a better position than those of the 
adjoining districts, have issued circulars announcing an 
advance of 50 centimes on all Bars and Hoops. It must 
be admitted, however, that these prices have not led to 
orders, and the quotation of 17 francs does not seem 
justified by the state of the business. Sheets are in 
good demand at 19 to 19.50 francs for Iron Sheets and 
20 to 20.50 francs for Steel Sheets. ‘Wire Nails and Wire 
products are in a good position. For certain lines there 
is even an abundance of orders. Prices are: For Drawn 
Wire, 21 francs: for Nail Wire, 22 francs, and Gal- 
vanized Wire, 25 frances: Wire Rods, 18 to 18.50 francs. 

In the Loire district and in the center of France or- 
der books are not in a particularly good condition. Still 
prices for Merchant Bars are well held at 19.50 francs. 
Plates are quoted at 23.50 francs for Iron 3 mm. and 
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upward, and 24 frances for Steel 38 mm. and upward, 
base. 

Our foreign commerce is indicated by the following 
figures for the first four months of the years 1902 and 
1901. In Iron Ore we have imported during the first 
four months of 1902 526,400 tons, as compared with 
047,400 tons in the first four months of 1901. Our ex- 
ports during that time were 94,100 tons in 1902, as com- 
pared with 100,000 tons in 1901. 

There has been a sharp decline in the imports of Pig 
Iron and an increase in the exports, as is shown by the 
following table: 

—__——-First four months.——————-, 

-——-Importations.-— —Exportations.—, 

1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 

Foundry and Mill Iron. .27,250 23,244 66,417 
Ferromanganese and Ferro- 

silicon 7 7 151 315 

elias. eset a nastel 29,000 12,613 23,395 66,732 

The imports of Finished Iron were 15,673 tons in the 
first four months of 1901, as compared with 7062 tons 
for the corresponding period of 1902. The exports were 
10,450 and 14,000 tons respectively. The movement in 
Steel was as follows: Our imports during the first four 
months of 1901 were 3860, while this year they have 
fallen to 1680 tons. Our exports, which were 13,600 tons 
in the first four months of 1901, have risen to 38,500 tons 
in the first four months of 1902. 


New York. 


NEw York, June 18, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The scarcity of Pig Iron has been aggra- 
vated, so far as this territory is concerned, by the An- 
thracite Coal strike, which has forced a number of fur- 
naces in the Schuylkill and Lehigh Valleys to bank, and 
has been increasing the percentage of off Iron made by 
those which have continued in operation. Sellers are 
at their wits ends to meet the requirements of their 
customers, and some are parceling out small importa- 
tions of Scotch Pig. One leading consumer in the mar- 
ket is reported to have imported direct a lot of 1000 tons 
of a leading Scotch brand. ‘There is some inquiry for 
1903 delivery, but except in those cases in which usual 
contracts for a whole year’s requirements are closed 
little appears to have been done. Some of the leading 
makers are discouraging buying at present prices for 
1903 delivery, while others are willing to book some 
orders close to the present range. Quotations for sum- 
mer delivery are as follows: Northern Iron, at tide- 

yater, No. 1 X, $22.50 to $23; No. 2 X, $21.50 to $22; No. 
2 Plain, $21 to $21.50. Tennessee and Alabama brands 
are quoted as follows: No. 1 Foundry, $21.75 to $22; No. 
2 Foundry, $20.75 to $21.25; No. 3 Foundry, $20.25 to 
$20.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—-IThe inquiries for small and moder- 
ate sized lots continue so numerous and urgent that the 
shops are filled to overflowing. Those in the Eastern 
district are, besides, suffering from a scarcity of mate- 
rial. 


Steel Rails.—No sales of any magnitude are reported 
this week for 1903 delivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is increasing scar- 
city of Structural Material, and prices are stiffening fur- 


ther. Considerable quantities of foreign Beams and 
Angles are being imported, but there is some complaint 
concerning the character of the material. Among the 
larger contracts about to be closed for the city is a large 
theater. We quote at tidewater as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25¢c.; Angles, 2c. to 2.25c.; 
Tees, 2c. to 2.25¢c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2.10c. 
to 2.25¢e.; Sheared Steel Plates are 2c. to 2.10c. for Tank, 
2.10¢c. to 2.20c. for Flange, 2.25c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. 
tefined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.95c. to 
2.05¢. 
npnsiesiensinpaliiaac eaten i 

The Ironsides Company, Columbus, Ohio, advise us 
that their latest acquired additional specialty, the Iron- 
sides Tormay oiler, is being rapidly adopted by the prin- 
cipal plants of the country and that the general demand 
has taxed its facilities. 
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Metal Market. 
New YORK, 

Pig Tin.—A sharp decline set in at the beginning of 
this week as a result of the heavy arrivals here and a 
sharp break which occurred in London and continued 
up to this writing. The London prices have declined 
£4 in two days, and since the first of this month spot 
has declined £8 and futures £10. The reason given for 
the sudden drop in London is that the manipulators 
there have found out that America will not be a support- 
ing power in the future. Consumers here are well sup- 
plied, and the time of the year for the closing of mills 
for repairs is close at hand. Shipments from the Straits 
for the first half of this month were very large, being 
500 tons greater than for the same period of last year. 
It is expected that they will continue cn a heavier scale 
for some time to come. The market closed as follows: 
Spot, 28.75c. to 29.25c.; June, 28.35c. to 28.75¢.; July sell- 
ers at 28.25c.; August sellers at 27.50c.; 
at 27¢c.; London spot, £127; futures, £121 5s. 

Copper.—The market bas been extremely dull, with 
prices declining daily. Consumers are not buying, evi- 
dently in anticipation of the summer shut down and in 
view of the fact that their previous purchases have been 
rather heavy. The sharpest decline in this market was 
noticed in Lake, which several days ago was sold by 
producing interests at 12%4c. for this month’s delivery, 
and which since has been offered at this figure for any 
delivery during the balance of this year. Electrolytic 
sold as low as 12.20c., and was then freely offered at 
that price. The closing quotations to-day are as fol- 
lows: Lake, 12¢c. bid, 12.47%4c. asked; Electrolytic and 
Casting, spot to September, 12c. bid, 12.12%4c. asked. 
Standard, spot to September, 11.50c. to 11.80c. The Lon- 
don market declined £1 since yesterday, and still shows 
signs of weakness. Closing prices to-day were as fol- 
lows: Spot, £53 5s.; futures, £53 10s.; Best Selected, £58 
10s. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change to be noted. The 
Smelting & Refining Company quote Desilverized on a 
basis of 4.12%c. spot and 4.10¢., 15 days, New York de- 
livery. The London market has declined 2 shillings and 
6 pence to £11 5s. 

Spelter.—-The market is still firm at 4.8714c. for spot. 
Only a small business is reported. Shipments for next 
month are quoted at 4.75c., and the St. Louis market is 
4.60c. The London market has advanced 2 shillings and 
6 pence, being quoted at the close to-day £18 15s. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
8\4¢.; Cookson’s, 1014c., and outside brands, 7%4c. 

Nickel.—The situation is Ton 
quoted at 50c. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
76% Ibs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 


June 18, 1902. 


September sellers 





unchanged. lots are 


Tin Plates.—The market is unchanged. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery until 
October 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100-lb. 
Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Quota- 
tions from Swansea show a decline of 14% pence to 13 
shillings 6 pence. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 


lbs.: 
Product 
Reporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U. 8. 


mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 
First half 1895.... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895.. 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total PESO. ccc cs 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896... 94,180 7.200 101,380 42.255 58,216 
Second half 1896.. 95,314 7.200 102,514 43.941 67,287 
NERS BOOGs ce cccs 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 
First half 1897. ..103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897. .100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 
Total 1897....... 204,206 11,900 216,106 88.270 129,210 
First half 1898. ..112,687 7,800 120,487 40,886 68,284 
Second half P898..1038,535 10,250 113,785 43.674 76,831 
Total 1606. ...0+% 216,222 18,050 234,272 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899...111,987 12,500 124,487 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899..118,818 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899....... 230,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119,811 
First half 1900...114,177 20,400 134,577 43,153 90,747 
Second half 1900. .113,810 20,400 134,104 46,278 63,335 
Total 1900.......227,987 . 40,800 268,681 89,431 160,082 
First half 1901...112,794 20,600 133,394 46,847 50,027 
Second half 1901..110,561 21,300 131,861 53,394 44,339 
Total 1901.......223,355 41,900 265,255 100,241 94,366 
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January, 1902 15,155 3,800 18,955 7,367 15,021 
february, 1902 16,931 3,400 20,331 8,475 16,108 
March, 1902 20,335 STOO 24,035 8,979 20,097 
April, 1902 20,824 gO 4 624 10.169 16.424 
May, 1902 21,763 £000 25,763 9,35 16,283 

> 


iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The event of the week has been the granting of an in- 
junction against the carrying out of the United States 
Steel conversion plan, which will come up for a hear- 
ing at an early date. Nothing authoritative has been 
issued concerning the intentions of the managers of the 
corporation, although the report been given cur- 
rency that the the additional mortgage of 
$50,000,000 is to be proceeded with. The iron trade is 
particularly interested in this because it affects the 
question how soon a number of important improvements 
to plants are to be started. We have not been able to 
obtain any official information on this point, but quite 
recently the statement was made that the final decision 
as to the exact character and extent of some of the 
betterments would be settled ag the result of a trip 
which the leading officials expected to start on next 
week. 


has 


issuing of 


Among the most active of the industrial stocks has 
been Car & Foundry, which has displayed a further 
advance. Cambria Steel, too, hag shown some activity 
lately. A report is current that hegotiations are under 
way for the purchase outright| of the plant of the 
Thomas Iron Company by a syndicate. 

Shelby Iron Company.—The pamphlet report of T. 
G. Bush, president of the Shelby Iron Company, for the 
year ending March 31, 1902, shows a net profit for the 
year of $127,498.77, of which $118,836,96 was profit on 
pig iron. There were written off for depreciation $6550, 
leaving $120,948.77. The balance on April 1, 1901, was 
$131,437.85, and there were paid in dividends $120,000, 
leaving a balance of $132,386.62, The furnaces made 
33,241 gross tons of pig iron, and there was shipped 42,- 
346 tons and used in foundry 121 tons, thus reducing 
the stock from 9274 tons to 48 tans. The available as- 
sets amount to $323,554.06, including $196,214.66 cash 
and $80,016.51 accounts receivable for pig iron shipped. 
The accounts payable were $15,139.19, leaving net avail 
able assets of $308,414.87. The inventory of lands shows 
$289,582. During the year two dividends were paid, one 
5 per cent. and one 7 per cent., in the months of April 
and November. A further dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid on May 15, 1902. The capital stock is $1,000,000. 

Dividends.—The International Steam Pump Company 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on their preferred stock, payable July 1. Books 
close June 20 and reopen July 2. A dividend of 4 per 
cent. for the year has been declared on the common 
stock, payable in four quarterly instalments. 

The Boston Belting Company have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 per share, payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 14. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America have de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable June 28. Books close 
June 16 and reopen June 30. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent. on their preferred 
stock, payable July 1, as registered) June 24. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared a dividend of 1% per cent., payable 
July 19. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable June 30. 





No Crucible Steel Combine.—PitTTspureu, Pa., June 
18, 1902.—The report that C. H. Haleomb, who recently 
resigned as president of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, would organize into one company three or 
four of the independent crucible steel plants in the 
Pittsburgh district is officially denied. Two of the con- 
cerns reported interested in the proposed combine deny 
any connection with it whatever. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw YorE, June 15, 1902. 

Important developments are transpiring in the ma- 
chine tool trade. As noted in this column last week 
the principal lathe builders are endeavoring to arrive 
at a concerted action in advancing prices. The six lar- 
gest builders of radial drills have already gotten together 
and adopted a new price-list. 

On Thursday morning last a meeting of all the promi- 
nent lathe builders of this country, with the exception 
of one large company, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. All information regarding the action of the 
meeting was withheld from the public. Facts have 
leaked out since, and such as we have been able to 
gather from reliable sources in the trade show that a 
decision favorable to a general advance was arrived at. 
It is said that 28 of the lathe builders present signed an 
agreement to advance prices 10 per cent. A committee 
was appointed to obtain the present price-lists from the 
builders and issue the new lists. One report has it that 
the new prices will be sent out, to take effect next 
Monday. In other quarters it is stated that the ad- 
vanced prices will not become operative until July 1. 
It is said that the 28 builders who signed the agree- 
ment include all important makers, with the exception 
of one large concern, whose offices are in New York, and 
who, it is expected, will also advance their prices, al- 
though they will not become parties to the agreement. 

With the lathe builders there were also represent- 
atives of the six prominent builders of radial drills. 
They decided upon similar action, and have already is- 
sued their new price-list, which notes a general advance 
amounting to 10 per cent. in some instances, and on 
other makes a slightly smaller increase. 

While in all quarters of the trade the opinion is ex- 
pressed that conditions warrant an advance, the pres- 
ent arrangement does not meet with the entire approval 
of all concerned. The New York representatives of the 
concerns involved state that under the new prices they 
will not feel justified in ordering large lots from the 
builders in anticipation of future orders, as they have 
been doing during the last few years. In some quarters 
of the trade it is felt that the increase in price of raw 
materials is the only excuse that can be given for an 
advance in tools. The general demand for machine 
tools, while good, is not as great as it has been for the 
last year or so. 

In the engine trade several important contracts have 
just been placed. The New York Edison Company or- 
dered two Westinghouse-Corliss three-cylinder com- 
pound engines from Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. 
for installation in their new “ Waterside ” Station, New 
York. These engines will be of 5500 nominal horse- 
power, with an ultimate capacity of 8000 horse-power 
each. They will be similar in capacity and construction to 
the eight vertical Westinghouse engines which form 
the initial installation in this plant. 

Woolston & Brew of 39 Cortlandt street captured 
the Jersey City, Hoboken & Paterson Street Railway 
engine order. This contract calls for three Brown-Cor- 
liss vertical cross compound condensing engines of 2750 
horse-power each. They will be installed at Hoboken, 
and are each to be direct connected to a 1500 k.w. Gen- 
eral Electric generator. They will be duplicates of the 
engines which Woolston & Brew recently sold to the 
North Jersey Traction Company for installation in their 
Newark plant, and which will also be built by the new 
Brown-Corliss Engine Company of Milwaukee. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. also received the 
Springfield Railway Company’s order of Springfield, 
Mass., which called for a 3000 horse-power vertical 
compound engine. 

The Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company 
of New York have placed an order with the Allis- 
Chalmers Company of Chicago for two combined verti- 
eal and horizontal Reynolds Corliss engines, cylinders, 42 
and &6 x 60 inches. Recent sales of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company also include a vertical long cross head blowing 
engine, steam cylinder, 42 x 60 inches; ajr cylinder, 84 
x 60 inches, to the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, 
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Buffalo, N. Y., and one 14 x 36 inch and four 18 x 42 
inch girder frame Reynolds Corliss engines to the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company, New York City. 

Woolston & Brew obtained an order from the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company of Jersey City for a 300 
horse-power vertical compound Ball engine, to be direct 
connected to a Westinghouse alternator. 

The Woonsocket Electric Light & Mfg. Company of 
Woonsocket, R. I., bought a 3000 horse-power horizontal 
cross compound Westinghouse engine. 

McClave, Hamilton & Co. of 85 Liberty street closed 
an order for the third 160 k.w. generating set, to be in- 
stalled by the American Tube & Stamping Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Washington-Annapolis electric railway deal, 
which has been held in abeyance for several years, is 
now up again. 

The Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company of 39 
Cortlandt street are in the market for the entire me- 
chanical equipment for a 500-barrel cement mill, which 
is to be erected at Sharon, Pa., by the Stewart Iron 
Works, who are to convert their furnace slag into 
cement. 

The Continental Tobacco Company of 111 Fifth 
avenue, New York, advise us that they will erect a new 
plant at Richmond, Va., and are in the market for a 
400 horse-power direct connected engine and four boil- 
ers of 200 horse-power each. They will also require a 
complete equipment of improved tobacco machinery for 
manufacturing plug and smoking tobacco. W. H. Me- 
Alister, the secretary of the company, is in charge of 


the work. 
———————@—_ 


Morgan Engineering Company Strike Settled.— 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 18, 1902.—The strike at the plant 
of the Morgan Engineering Company, which has been in 
existence for three or four months, has been settled. The 
issue at stake was the reinstatement of an insubordinate 
union man who was discharged, recognition of union, 
placing the plant under union rule, time and one-half for 
overtime and nine hours per day. The firm conceded 
nine hours and time and one-half. They were paying 
time and one-quarter, working 55 hours per week, a con- 
cession of ten minutes per day. The union conceded to 
the firm the right to discharge and hire whom they 
saw fit, and also to run an open shop. The present non- 
union men are to remain in the employ of the firm. 


ero 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, held in New York last Monday, it was de- 
cided to exercise the option recently given by the Inter- 
national Pneumatic Tool Company, Limited, of Lon- 
don. The terms of the option were discussed, and it 
was decided to accept the terms, but no formal accept- 
ance has been forwarded to London as yet. Thomas A. 
Aldeorn of the Chicago company is now in Europe. It 
is said that the purchase of the English concern will be 
paid for by the issue of $200,000 treasury stock. E. N. 
Hurley resigned from the Executive Committee, and 
W. D. Calhoun of Chicago was elected to succeed him. 
The other members of the Executive Committee are 
Charles M. Schwab, Max Pam, C. H. Mathiessen, J. R. 
McGinley and J. W. Duntley. 


—<$<$<$<$<< ——___ 


The Pottsville Iron & Steel Works.—The Pottsville 
Iron & Steel Works at Pottsville, Pa., have been pur- 
chased by a syndicate of New York capitalists, who will 
prepare it for active operation with the utmost speed 
possible. An outlay of not less than $500,000 will be made 
to place the plant in a thoroughly up to date condition, 
by which they expect to turn out 80,000 tons of struc- 
tural material per annum. A large addition will be 
made to their bridge shops, and at least one of the fur- 
naces will be remodeled, so that they will be able to 
make their own pig iron. Work on the plant has already 
commenced, and it is believed that it will be completed 
before the snow flies. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE recent attempt to form a consolidation of Hard- 
7 ware jobbing houses has been productive of at 
least one effect—it has set free a flood of speculation as 
to what would have resulted had the project proven suc- 
cessful; whether or not it would have been possible for 
such a coalition to prosper had the formation of the 
giant company been completed, and the changes in the 
trade which would have resulted from the introduc- 
tion into distribution, and possibly into manufacture, 
of the new force. There has certainly been a good deal 
of questioning as to the 
houses supporting the movement to consent to lose their 
painfully acquired trade identity, and to exchange the 
esteem and good will gained by long and honorable serv- 
ice for a share of the uncertain honors and profits of a 
huge corporation. 


-auses which influenced the 





That the Hardware jobber is dissatisfied with the 
present condition of things is plainly evident from the 
complaints he makes in the press and in convention, and 
in his daily correspondence with the makers of the 
goods he sells. He is not satisfied with his margins; he 
objects to the mail order houses and racket stores; he 
finds competition with his brothers in trade growing un- 
comfortably keen, and Jast, but not least, he complains 
that the manufacturer sells his customers and ruinously 
cuts into his trade. ead 

It is more than possible that in this last cause for 
complaint lies the jubber’s greatest grievance against 
the present tendencies of trade. Many of the retailers 
who ten years ago depended solely upen the jobbers for 
supplies have grown to a point where the amount of 
their purchases expecting better 
prices than the jobber is able or willing to give. The 
rapid development of the country and the growth of the 


warrants them in 


large towns into cities have created a Jarger trade, and 
in many lines of goods the orders have grown to case 
lots, making it possible to buy direct from the makers 
and eliminate one profit. The county seats, as well as 
many other towns in the Middle, the Southern and the 
Western States, have almost universally one or more 
large retail Hardware houses of this kind, and the man- 
ufacturer, too often for the jobber’s peace of mind, finds 
their claim for consideration tenable. Many times the 
jobber discovers that a former customer is buying a 
given line as low as he is. Perhaps the manufacturer 
makes the same price to both, allowing freight to the 
jobber and selling the retailer f.o.b. factory, or makes a 
difterence of only 10 or 15 per cent., which barely covers 
the jobber’s selling expense. 





And this selling expense is climbing. Every long es- 
tablished jobber finds that his big accounts are dwin- 
dling, and that he must seek by an increased number of 
smaller accounts to balance the loss in his larger trade. 
So he works his territory closer, sending his men into 
towns he formerly passed by as too small. Thus his 
ratio of expense keeps creeping up. Notwithstanding 
his complaints to manufacturers, there has been no re- 
dress and he has had to accept the situation with what 
grace he may. Probably the prospect of being able to 
exert a powerful influence upon manufacturers and con- 
troi their methods of selling was a potent factor in 
securing the favor of the parties to the proposed com- 


bine. 
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The announcement made in another column in regard 
to the organization of what is termed an export club is 
an illustration of tke intelligent and enterprising spirit 
in which our merchants and manufacturers are reaching 
out for foreign trade. It is another indication that this 
country is thoroughly in earnest in seeking to extend its 
commercial relations with the world at large. From the 
statement made in regard to the lines on which it is in- 
tended to prosecute the work of promoting the sale 
abroad of American products it will be seen that the dif- 
The 


club will aim to give foreign houses who desire Ameri- 


fusion of information holds an important place. 


can goods advices as to the parties from whom they may 
be advantageously obtained, calling their attention pri- 
marily at least to such manufacturers as are mem- 
bers of the club, a feature which is undoubtedly ex- 
pected to attract manufacturers to the organization. If 
the club should assume large proportions it is obvious 
that there would be a call for exceptional skill and judg- 
ment as well as impartiality in giving information to 
the buyers, and also to the houses in this country who 
are in a position to supply their needs. One direct effect 
of the effort will apparently be to bring the foreign 
houses and the American makers of goods into close re- 
lationship, a matter which on general principles is very 
desirable. This feature of the plan will possibly be re- 
garded with some disfavor by some of the commission 
houses, who are reluctant to have their customers 
brought into direct contact with the manufacturers in 
this country, but many of the commission houses and 
those who are most progressive and successful take a 
broader view of the question and are disposed to wel- 
come any influence which diffuses information in regard 
The 
need of the dissemination of such information in Span- 
ish-American countries is especially urgent, and as this 
is a field to which the Export Club are primarily and 
principally turning their attention, whatever they 
do in bringing the products of our manufacturers to the 
knowledge of their buyers will be regarded as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the good work of occupying the 
world’s markets. The club is, however, something of an 
experiment, and its operation and development will be 
watched with interest. 


to facilities here for the supply of foreign markets. 





Condition of Trade. 


In the midst of the continued pressure of current busi- 
ness there are many indications of the presence of the 
summer months, when trade relaxes its demands and 
the activities connected with the producing and the 
marketing of goods are perhaps as much interrupted as 
at any time in the year. The manufacturers are prepar- 
ing for the stoppage in whole or part of their factories 
for the purpose of making repairs, overhauling machin- 
ery and perhaps increasing their facilities. The pres- 
sure of business, therefore, is such that there will not be 
any longer interruption of production than is necessary, 
and some of the manufacturers will gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to repair broken stocks and 
accumulate something of a supply for the fall business. 
This is a season when the orders from the large trade are 
light, many buyers having already placed orders to cover 
their requirements. Labor agitations will probably at- 
tract some attention, and business is already somewhat 
disturbed by the coal strike, both in its interference 
with the supply of fuel and in the restlessness which is 
connected with it. Wages in many lines in which skilled 
workmen are employed are higher than a year ago, and 
the tendency 


is gradually upward. This fact, with the 
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condition of the market in the raw material, gives firm- 
ness to prices. Many kinds of heavy goods are decidedly 
scarce and held at high figures. Trade throughout the 
country is moving along in excellent volume. The 
promise of the crops is such as to cause no general solici- 
tude, with a good prospect that their abundance on the 
whole will lay a foundation for continued good times. 
One penalty of the prosperity which prevails here, with 
ite natural accompaniment of high prices, is the falling 
off in the volume of exports in certain lines. While some 
manufacturers are wise enough to take a broad view of 
the situation and take care of foreign business even to 
the neglect of some urgent calls from the home market, 
others are apparently sacrificing their interests in ex- 
port trade, as they are failing to make the most of 
connections already established with foreign houses. A 
wiser policy, however, prevails in the counsels of others, 
and in general it is to be said that manufacturers are 
using enterprising and energetic measures to extend 
their trade relations in the markets of the world. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The situation as far as Wire Nails are concerned has 
improved during the week. Three or four of the lar- 
gest independent mills have either closed down or re 
duced their output, and whatever disposition there may 
have been to cut prices among the trade has been dis- 
sipated. The demand, too, has been unexpectedly ac- 
tive, and mills that anticipated accumulating supplies 
have been surprised in disposing of the current make, 
the result being a decidedly more confident and firmer 
feeling throughout the market. The demand for Wire, 
too, has been especially good for this season of the year, 
and a firm tone has characterized the market. The de- 
mand for Tacks has been somewhat improved, and a 
little better feeling has been noted in this line, created 
by the advance of 10 per cent. which took place some 
weeks since. In the line of Builders’ Hardware activity 
has continued the most prominent feature, a number of 
new orders having been received and quite a number of 
important contracts are pending. Prices are very firm, 
with no disposition shown to induce trade by cutting 
prices. In fact, the tendency seems to be in the other 
direction, and even some of the poorer grades of goods 
are being strengthened. The demand for Tools has kept 
up remarkably well, and prices have not only been 
steady but firm. The recent advance in Chisels and 
Squares seems to have made no difference in effecting 
sales. The aggregate volume of business in Shelf Hard- 
ware and special lines has continued liberal for this sea- 
son of year, although there is a natural falling off in 
the number of orders placed. From retailers comes the 
information that the summer trade is more than usual- 
ly active, but jobbers have naturally experienced a less 
active tradé in what may be termed the summer line of 
goods. In Heavy Hardware lines, while there is less 
pressure, there has been considerable activity, especial- 
ly in Bars, Channels and other Shapes, Tires and va- 
rious other kinds of wagon material. Most encouraging 
reports are being received from all sections dependent 
upon this market for supplies. The crop outlook in the 
winter wheat belt, in the spring wheat and flax district, 
the cotton sections and in the corn States is uniformly 
encouraging. Some of the largest Hardware interests 
have recently made a canvass of crop conditions, and 
without exception replies have been usually favorable, 
with a very large volume of business anticipated during 
the fall. 

St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The general movement of goods in the Hardware 
market since the beginning this month has been along 
lines satisfactory to the jobbing interests at this point, 
and it is remarked that the usual slackening tendency 
noticeable at this time of the year is less pronounced 
than has been the case heretofore. 'The general opinion 
nmong the leading interests concerning the outlook for 
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fall trade shows a feeling of confidence, and the plans 
for caring for these future demands are along more lib- 
eral lines than in the past. Most favorable reports con- 
cerning the crop outlook continue to come in from trav- 
eling representatives, and this factor more than any 
other shapes the course of future market conditions. 
Aside from Shelf Hardware, Carpenters’ Tools and 
other lines required in building operations, the present 
demand includes all sorts of summer specialties, such as 
Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Tools, &c. The heavy department of the market 
continues to handle a very fair volume of business, and 
in the matter of prices a firm tendency is to be noted on 
all lines. 
Baltimore. 

CARLIN & FuULTON.—The conditions of business are so 
closely allied to those of the weather that we must be 
pardoned for introducing the latter topic so frequently 
into letters which are supposed to discuss merely the 
question of trade. The activity of our market depends 
very largely on agriculture and has this season been 
very greatly interfered with by a drought which has 
prevailed here several weeks, but which we hope is now 
broken. The farming community complains that the 
grass crop will amount to nothing and that the wheat 
crop will be exceedingly short, and the result has been 
already in our city markets extremely high prices for 
nearly every article of food, making the full dinner pail 
rather a luxury. 

In such sections as have been affected by the failure 
of crops it is hard work to convince theaverage buyer that 
his troubles are mostly local, and that there is an im- 
mense demand for goods, a shortage of transportation 
facilities, a great scarcity of raw material, a great lack 
of manufactured goods, that the factories are months 
behind in their shipments, that the prospects are for 
higher prices, and that the world is much bigger than 
his horizon. The buyer wonders sometimes whether 
all this so-called activity is the result of business or 
manipulation, and whether if all the productive ca- 
pacities of the mills were put into operation they could 
not catch up with orders and supply the demand. 

That there is an immense distribution of goods ad- 
mits of no doubt, and prices are well sustained, and, in 
fact, can and will be in many cases made higher. Cut 
Nails, instead of being driven out of the market entirely 
by the Wire Nails, seem to be in greater demand, and 
ask no odds of their competitors as to price; in fact, Cut 
Nails are more difficult to obtain than Wire Nails. 

After the experience of the last few years in the 
delay attending the shipment of all seasonable goods it 
is to be hoped that the trade will not wait until the 
very last minute for the goods needed during the fall, 
but will anticipate those wants and relieve the factories 
of the pressure when the season is at its hight. It is 
not merely that the manufacturers cannot always ship 
at sight, but even when shipments are made the rail- 
roads now require about twice the length of time that 
they did in former years to make their deliveries. It 
is, however, an old story to the trade generally, and no 
matter how oft repeated, the tendency is to frequently 
wait until the last moment and then wonder why goods 
are difficult to obtain. 


Philadelphia 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE CompPany.—At this writing we 
are in the midst of a very heated term, which is not 
an incentive to vigorous working, but does create a 
demand for Window Screens, Screen Doors, Wire Cloth 
and goods of that nature. Screens and Screen Doors 
being bulky articles it is a somewhat difficult problem to 
unload carloads of these goods, arrange for reshipment, 
bring them into warehouse and again reship, which, 
when the expense is figured, always shows, of course, a 
very small margin of profit. This is probably the case 
this season more than in former years, as the profit 
in handling them is infinitesimally small. The Lawn 
Mower season has extended over a greater number of 
months, with orders for high grade probably in excess 
of any former year, and lower grades are being pretty 
generally relegated to catalogue houses and department 
stores. 
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The miners’ strike continues with ali the bad ef- 
fects, first to the operators, more especially to the work- 
men and naturally, incidentally, to the traders in the 
various sections where the strike was inaugurated and 
is continued. Trade in these sections has become quite 
depressed. 

Collections are only fair, as is usually the 
the midsummer months. 


‘ase in 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—With 
regard to trade, the situation could hardly be more en- 
couraging. Reports from all sections of tributary terri- 
tory indicate crops in general as doing well, and giving 
promise of an abundant harvest. Under the stimulant 
of plenty of moisture, both grass and grain show growth 
of the healthiest kind. As cattle have of late been very 
profitable to farmers and stock raisers, the abundance 
of feed in sight is a very gratifying condition. 

General conditions, as they exist at present, could 
not be materially improved. The constant and heavy 
demand for merchandise of all kinds continues unabated 
and there is nothing appearing in the present, or even 
the future outlook, that would tend to a suspicion of 
a retrograde influence from the satisfactory volume of 
business that has been inaugurated since the first of 
the year. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—It has been a case 
of veni, vidi, vici in the assembling of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association in their national annual meeting 
in our city the past week. The attendance has been 
large and enthusiastic, assembling a body of hustling, 
rustling, energetic men that cannot be duplicated the 
world over. Portland feels honored that so large a body 
of up to date progressive men should select her for the 
annual meeting, we being located so far from their 
home and headquarters. However, the railroad of to- 
day joins hands with telegraph and telephone in an- 
nihiliating space. If they had been called on to make 
the trip by the Isthmus of Panama, as the writer was 
47 years ago, to reach this place, we would have been 
counted out of it. 

Trade continues in the same strong, even gait hereto- 
fore reported. We to-day have in our harbor four large 
Asiatic steamers, one of which took on a former occa- 


sion 4,000,000 feet of lumber dnd is now to load 
750,000 bushels of oats for South Africa, the largest 


single cargo of oats floated, a record both in lumber and 
oats for the same steamer. 

Weather is fine for maturing crops, and with the ex- 
ception of prunes, all farm products will make a show- 
ing this fall that will be to the credit of the State and 
remunerative to its citizens. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE CompaAny.—This is the 
season of the year when we are not actively engaged in 
either spring or fall trade. It might be termed “ be- 
tween seasons.’ Most jobbers are just completing their 
inventory, salesmen as a general rule are getting posted 
for the fall campaign, and the jobbers generally are ac- 
tively preparing for the fall trade. 

As the crop prospects in the South continues good, we 
have every reason to expect that the fall trade will open 
early, and if the crop turns out as well as it now prom- 
ises trade will certainly be good. 

The retail Hardware business in the cities is excellent 
just at this time, especially on summer goods, such as 
Refrigerators, Ice. Cream Freezers, Hammocks, Lawn 
Swings, Ice Tools, &ce. 

When inventories are completed and vacation season 
is over, we hope to be able to report that the merchants 
of the.South are getting their full share of the Hard- 
ware trade. 

New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.—We will evidently escape the 
usual midsummer dullness, as conditions show a de- 
cided improvement, and orders are coming in very freely. 
The continued drought is hurting in some sections, but 
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we expect in a short time to report an improvement even 
in these localities. 

The demand for Builders’ Hardware is very flatter- 
ing, and in a number of cases it is rather difficult to ob- 
tain supplies quickly enough. 

Prices are firm in nearly all lines and collections are 
fair. 

Louisville. 


W. B. Betknap & Co.—Business is running on a 
good even keel, supplies are still rather short in heavy 
goods, and there is a little apprehension that they will 
be still more so when the active season of July, August 
and the fall comes on. May and June are notoriously 
the light months of the year in this part of the world, 
but it is rather apparent that stocks through the coun- 
try are short, and if crop prospects continue as flattering 
as at present we may look for a heavy demand later 
on. 

There is certainly more spending money in the coun- 
try than there has been since the war. As one of our 
clothiers and men’s furnishers expressed it, “It is less 
trouble to sell a $15 Panama hat now than it was to 
sel! a $3 Mackinaw straw two or three years ago.” The 
liberal class of buyers, too, come from the daily wage 
earners. 

The railroad earnings continue to increase and every- 
thing is propitious except the coal strike. We may ex- 
pect to see strikes more or less frequent as long as there 
is a demand like the present for labor and the products 
of labor. This is only natural and need not occasion 
any alarm on the part of pulpiteers or pamphleteers, 
who delight to dwell on the prevalence of what they 
style the “ burning unrest,” as though such a thing had 
never been heard of in the world. The sense of unrest 
is no more papable now that it was in the days of Peter 
the Hermit, but in that time there was no sensational 
daily journal with flaming headines to exploit the busi- 
A healthy unrest is just what we want all the 
time to keep us from going to sleep and to keep us 
from being too contented with ourselves and our own 
sinall world. That “unrest,” with the proper respect 
for the law, is the saving grace of our great American 
nation. 


ness. 


St. Paul. 

FARWELL, OzZMUN, KIRK & Co.—Conditions for trade 
in this territory continue favorable. June business com- 
pares satisfactorily with that of any previous year. Col- 
lections are good. 


NOTES ON PRICES, 


Wire Nails.—The prompt shipments which are now 
obtained from mills indicate that the demand for Wire 
Nails is not so pressing. In fact, orders are not being 
placed in nearly so large a volume as previous to the 
beginning of the month. Shipments on contracts placed 
some time ago are now being made. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

"EO JODUGRS 10) COPIORG TOW iia sk cad wad be can wn wewonds $2.05 





To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.10 
"TO TOCMIIGU TO COPIORS BOG oi oie cacdccdiveceneccives 2.10 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... butetcaee 2.20 


New York.—Local business in Wire Nails is of good 
proportions, owing to the amount of building under 
way. The statement is made in the daily papers that 
there are 2365 buildings in course of construction in 
the Borough of Manhattan alone. The market is rep- 
resented by the following quotations: Small lots from 
store, $2.30; carloads on dock, $2.18 to $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Wire Nails 
unusually active, being quite a surprise to 
manufacturers, who had anticipated an accumulation of 
The high prevailing for iron and the 
tendency of steel products to advance may account for 
the liberal buying on the part of jobbers who are an- 
ticipating the future. Another factor which has con- 
tributed to the strengthening of the market has been 
the curtailment of production by three or four of the 
largest independent mills. The jobbing demand has been 
active, especially so for this season, but prices have 


has been 


stocks. prices 
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remained unchanged, single carload lots selling at $2.20 
and small lots at $2.25 to $2.30 from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph—A fair movement is to be 
noted in Wire Nails and prices remain firm at the re- 
cent level. Carload lots are quoted at $2.25 and small 
lots from stock at $2.30. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails is dull and a few 
of the mills are somewhat short of orders. There is no 
trouble whatever in getting prompt deliveries, orders 
being filled as soon as received. The tone of the market 
is fairly firm, and it is hardly likely there will be any 
lower prices for Nails as long as steel and wire rods 
stay as high as they are now. In some cases differ- 
entials in prices on Wire Nails to jobbers and retailers 
are not strictly maintained. We quote Wire Nails at 
$2.05 in carloads and $2.10 in less than carloads, f.0.b. 
maker’s mill. 

Cut Nails.—The smaller demand for Cut Nails has 
relieved the situation somewhat, although there is still 
difficulty experienced in getting prompt shipments from 
mill of Iron Nails. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point of destina- 
tion, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
EE BO ickxGae dee we 5405540030000 0003008 $2.05 
Less than carload lots 

New York.—Cut Nails are ordered in fair proportions 
by those whose trade demand them. Quotations for 
carloads and less than carloads are as follows: 
Carloads on dock 
Less than carloads on dock 
Small lots from store 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A firm tone has characterized 
the Cut Nail market with a good demand, unusually so 
for this season, and prices have remained firm at $2.30 
for small lots from store. There is still some complaint 
respecting the tardiness of shipments from mill. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand and inquiry for 
Cut Nails is said to be in very fair volume and small 
lots from store are quoted at $2.40. 

Pittsburgh.—There is still a good deal of trouble in 
getting Iron Cut Nails, and in many cases consumers 
have changed to Steel Cut Nails. There is a fair de- 
mand for Steel Nails, but less trouble in getting prompt 
deliveries than for some time. The mills seem to have 
caught up with back orders and are making prompt 
shipments. We quote Cut Nails at $2.05, base, in car- 
loads, and $2.10 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination. 

Barb Wire.—The smaller demand for Barb Wire has 
permitted the mills to catch up with their orders. Ship- 
ments are made promptly, while the market is not re- 
ferred to as being exceptionally strong. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days: 


Painted. 


Galv. 
$2.90 
2.95 


To jobbers in carload lots 

To jobbers in less than carloads 
To retailers in carload lots 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph—The demand for Barb Wire 
shows less falling off than had been anticipated, and 
there is still considerable activity in the filling of old 
contracts. The easier tone which has prevailed in the 
market for Galvanized Sheets does not extend to Barb 
Wire, which is selling at $3.10 for Galvanized, while 
Painted is steady at $2.80 in carload lots and 5 cents 
extra for small quantities. 

St. Louis, by Tclegraph.—While business in Barb Wire 
is on a lighter scale than heretofore, it is said to be well 
up to usual demands for this season of the year. In the 
matter of prices there is no change, and Painted is 
quoted at $2.90 and Galvanized at $3.20 in small lots 
from store. 

Pittsburgi.—New business being placed is confined to 
small lots only, as the large buyers covered their re- 
quirements some time since. The tone of the market is 
only fairly firm, and in some cases slight concessions 
in prices are being made by a few of the mills. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60; Galvanized, 
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$2.90; less than carload lots, Painted, $2.65; Galvanized, 
$2.95. 

Plain Wire.—No change has taken place in the Plain 
Wire situation. Current business is only fair, while 
specifications on contract orders are being filled. Quo 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Galv. 
$2.40 
2.45. 
2.45 


Base sizes. Plain. 


To jobbers in carload lots 

To jobbers in less than carload lots...... 2 
To retailers in carload lots 

To retailers in less than carload lots 2.60: 
The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


85 
For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Compared with a year ago the 
demand for Plain Wire is more active, and mills are still 
from 30 to 60 days behind in completing old contracts. 
Under the circumstances the market continues very 
firm at $2.20 for jobbing lots from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The call for Plain Wire is 
said to be fair, and in the matter of quotation we note 
no change. Jobbers continue to quote No. 9 at $2.25, and 
Galvanized at $2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Plain Wire has fallen off 
very much, as it always does at this season of the year. 
The mills have a good many old contracts, and are run- 
ning on these. We quote Plain Wire at $2 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.40 in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Slight 
advances are charged for small lots. 


Nuts.—A meeting of thé manufacturers of Nuts was 
held at Atlantic City on Tuesday and an advance of 
2-10 cent per pound was made in the price of both Cold 
Punched and Hot Pressed Square Nuts, and an advance 
of 3-10 cent per pound in both Cold Punched and Hot 
Pressed Hexagon Nuts. The manufacturers united in 
giving gratifying reports in regard to the volume of 
business and the prospect of the continuance of satis- 
factory conditions. 


Perkins’ Toe Calks.—Under date June 16 Rhode 
Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, Providence, R. L., 
withdraw previous quotations and announce the present 
price of Perkins’ Toe Calks as 3.65 cents per pound for 
Blunt, and 4.15 cents per pound for Sharp, f.o.b. mill, 
Valley Falls, R. I., subject to a discount of 2 per cent. 
for cash in 10 days. 


Tarred Roofing Paper.—Prices have changed some- 
what in several sections of the country, including New 
England and a number of counties in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, aggregating about 3 cents per roll advance 
on Two and Three Ply Tarred Roofing Paper, making 
the prices 58 and 80 cents per roll, instead of 55 and 77 
cents as previously. 


Cordage.—The adulteration of Sisal Rope results in 
an uneven market and a variety of quotations, which 
range from 9 to 10 cents, according to quality, on the 
basis of 7-16-inch and larger. A very general quotation 
for Manila Rope, on the same basis, is 18% cents per 
pound, some manufacturers allowing %-cent rebate for 
large lots. A moderate demand characterizes the mar- 
ket. 


Binder Twine.—Under the stimulus of improved crop 
conditions, the commencement of harvest in some sec- 
tions and its nearer approach in others, the demand for 
Binder Twine has improved. Some manufacturers have 
contracted for their output for shipment up to July 1, 
and are out of the market. Makers, generally, have been 
conservative in the quantity of Twine they have manu- 
factured. Prices have advanced and quotations are not 
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uniform, with all manufacturers ranging, for small lots, 
with 144-cent rebate for carload lots, as follows: 
Per pound. 


a iran: os o'6 tock fy ol od ohoieveicein Sik tea we 11% to 12¢. 
WGIIEL 6.5.0 xs DANSK KH Oe Ree VEiee ee eens 11% to 12ce. 
1 ee Tryna mere 
Pe. BEN s o:dd a eb ae eee EUs caw eewens 1544 to 154ce. 


Glass.—It has been known for some months that a 
machine for making Window Glass was being tested 
at one of the American Window Glass Company’s plants 
at Alexandria, Ind. The issuing of patents at Washing- 
ton covering the invention has brought the matter again 
before the public. Great secrecy has been maintained 
during the experimental period, but it is now thought 
by those who should be in a position to know that the 
machine is a success. The machine is designed, it is re- 
ported, to do away with three classes of workers, the 
blowers, gatherers and snappers, thus materially reduc- 
ing the cost of Glass. A dispatch from Pittsburgh to 
the New York daily papers states that 12 of these ma- 
chines have now been installed. There is considerable 
speculation as to the effect this machine may have upon 
the price of Glass in the fall, some believing that it will 
force all other manufacturers than those using it out of 
the market. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
12 machines could supply but a small proportion of the 
Glass required to satisfy the demands of the trade, and 
that even if the machines in their present form prove 
an unqualified success, it would take considerable time 
to build and install enough of them to make a marked 
impression on the market. But this innovation may 
possibly be recognized as the beginning of a revolution 
in the manufacture of Window Glass. Demand con- 
tinues quiet and the associated jobbers’ quotations are 
unchanged. Glass purchased at low prices and lack of 
demand preclude the advisability of an advance by the 
jobbers on the present unsatisfactory market. The Job- 
bers’ Association quotations are as follows: 


Discount. 

From store, single and double strength..........89 5 
¥’.o.b. factory, carload lots: 

Single and double strength................ 90 and 5 9 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The demand continues 
fair for White Lead in Oil, although there is a per- 
ceptible falling off in the size and number of orders. 
Quotations are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 
6 cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per 
pound. , 


’ Oils.—Linseed Oil—Current demand for Linseed Oil 
is confined to small lots, large buyers not placing orders. 
There is some talk among the trade of the possibility of 
an advance before the beginning of another month, the 
figures named being 70 cents per gallon for City Raw. 
Quotations are as follows: City Raw, according to quan- 
tity, 66 to 67 cents; out of town Raw, 65 to 66 cents per 
gallon, according to quantity. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The local Turpentine market, 
owing to the strength developed at Southern points, con- 
tinues strong and quotations are unchanged. Business 
at this point is on a limited scale, owing to high prices. 
Quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: 
Southerns, 4914 to 50 cents: machine made barrels, 50 to 
5034 cents per gallon. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, @'c., relating to general lines of goods. 

R. M. Bower, in the Hardware business at Whigham, 
Ga., requests catalogues and price-lists concerning Hard- 
ware and related lines. 


Walter Minty is contemplating opening a Genera! 
Hardware and lumber establishment at Marshall, Minn., 
and will be pleased to receive catalogues and other 
printed matter relating to the former line. 


F. Kieferle has been succeeded in the Hardware busi- 
ness in Marion, Kan., by Kieferle Bros., who will be 


pleased to receive catalogues pertaining to Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements and Sport- 
ing Goods. 





A RACK FOR BALLS OF TWINE. 


HE rack for holding a retail stock of Twine shown 

in the accompanying cut was made by joining 
short pieces of 44-inch wrought iron pipe by tees, form- 
ing a straight rod about 30 inches long. Into the open 
ends of the tees other pieces of 14-inch pipe were 
screwed, parallel to each other, one directly above the 
other. The parallel pieces of pipe were of sufficient 
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Rack for Holding Twine. 


length each to hold from 10 to 20 balls of Twine, accord- 
ing to their size. The rack was hung by screw eyes, 
one at each end, against the end of the shelving. It 
could obviously be hung on a post or against a wall, 
wherever most convenient. This arrangement of the 
rack permits it to swing horizontally, putting the stock 
into a small space and at the same time displaying it 
in good order. The device is in use in the establishment 
of Hikel & Strempel, Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
ee 


A BASEBALL BAT RACK. 


By tocar LL BATS are not a convenient line of goods 

to carry unless a rack be constructed to hold them. 
The accompanying illustration shows a rack used by 
Wilson & Burr, Middletown, Conn. Though made of un- 





A Baseball Bat Rack. 


finished strips, it answers its purpose admirably. Dur- 
ing the baseball season it is placed on the sidewalk, 
where it attracts the attention of the boys. 
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THE 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association are 


Hh 
T now holding a four days’ session, their twelfth an- 


nual convention, at Atlantic City. 

The preparations made for the meeting, the arrange- 
ment of an attractive programme and the cordial in- 
vitations sent out to the trade, with the accessibility 
and the attractions of the place of meeting, have brought 
together an unusually large attendance of members and 
manufacturers and a goodly number of ladies. Many 
delegates reached Atlantic City on Monday, including 
the officers and Executive Committee, on whom rested 
the responsibility of completing plans for the meeting. 
The trains on Tuesday and Wednesday have brought 
many more, making the gathering one of the largest in 
the history of the association. 


OPENING SESSION 


The opening session was held in the main dining room 
of the Marlborough House, whose ample accommoda- 
tions were admirably adapted to serve the pleasure and 
comfort of the association. The meeting was called to 
order by F. A. Heitmann of Houston, Texas, who, after 
prayer by Rev. John W. Williams of Atlantic City and 
the singing of “ America,” gave a brief address of wel- 
come, and introduced Hon. Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of 
Atlantic City, who extended the freedom of the city to 
the members and their friends. He was followed by C. 
E. Speer of the Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark., who welcomed the manufacturers. A response was 
made by F. L. Clark of the Alabama Tube & Iron Com- 
pany of Birmingham. 

The president’s annual address was listened to, as 
were the other addresses, with close attention and much 
appreciated by the members. 

Brief and informal remarks were also made by N. A. 
Gladding of BE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Rob- 
ert Garland of the Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, 
and others. 

The report of the Reception Committee was made by 
Irby Bennett, who indicated in a general way some of 
the arrangements made for the pleasure of the guests. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was of an executive character, 
and notwithstanding the attractions of Atlantic City 
and the splendid weather with which the convention 
was favored, there was a good attendance of the mem- 
bers. Most of the time was occupied with routine busi- 
ness, such as the reports of officers and committees. 

The general work of the association and what had 
been accomplished during the year was indicated in the 
report of C. B. Carter, its popular secretary and treas- 
urer. Five new members were added during the year, 
giving it a membership of 76, the largest in its history. 

The reading of the prize essay on * Trade Mismanage- 
ment and Its Consequences ” was one of the interesting 
features of the meeting. 

Addresses were also made by W. W. Supplee, ex-presi- 
dent, and T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardware Association, who touched especially 
upon the broader relations of the jobbing trade. It was 
intended also to consider practical questions through the 
question box, but the pressure of other matters pre- 
cluded and the session came to a close. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


A large number of jobbers and manufacturers as- 
sembled Wednesday morning to consider the many in- 
teresting and practical subjects covered by the pro- 
gramme. Besides the papers presented informal addresses 
were made by George V. Willson, Webster R. Walkley, 
William W. Supplee, J. D. Moore, ex-Governor Goodell, 
Charles H. Ireland, James H. Mann and R. R, Williams. 
The session was a very interesting one, and many mat- 
ters of importance were touched upon. 
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PRESIDENT F. A. HEITMANN’S ANNUAL 
ADDRESS. 

The twelfth annual convention now assembled at 
Atlantic City is the most substantial recognition of the 
efforts of the members who 12 years ago so wisely united 
in a friendly spirit to cultivate a closer relation and to 
better the condition of the Southern Hardware jobbers 
and to place them on a successful and permanent basis. 

DEVELOPMENT AND FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 

About me I see gentlemen who have stood at the 
helm of their business under most trying circumstances, 
and who will always remain steadfast and faithful to 
their obligations. I also see about me young men who 
are pushing forward the Hardware business estab- 
lished by their forefathers and at the same time are 
everlasting in their efforts to build up the South. With 


F. A. HEITMANN, President. 


Southern pride for a “watchword,” they are pushing for- 
ward for substantial recognition. 

This being the case, it cannot be a surprise when you 
see the South’s industrial development, which has so 
rapidly gone through the South, carrying with it devel- 
opment of this magnificent institution both commercial- 
ly and educationally. 

Foreign and Northern capital have investigated care- 
fully, and find that it is very much to their interests to 
place their capital in the South for permanent and 
profitable investment. 

Never before has the future of the South looked as 
encouraging as it does to-day. It is for this reason that 
I can see no cause for anxiety on the part of the Hard- 
ware, machinery and supply dealers in reference to the 
future of these lines of business; where there is a devel- 
oping market there is bound to be increased business. 

JOBBERS’ PERMANENCY ASSURED. 

The Hardware jobbers in their various communities 
are so closely interwoven with the interests of their va- 
rious sections where they are located that their perma- 
nency is assured and.their destruction would therefore 
be impossible. 

The apprehensions and fears in the hearts of some 
were brought on through the merging of large manufac- 
turing industries in the various lines of products 
handled by us. In the beginning of these so-called 
trusts we were all very apprehensive as to the policy 
they would pursue in reference to the marketing and the 
prices of their lines of products. 

It was thought by some that an extraordinary posi- 
tion would be taken, whereby the usefulness of the Hard- 
ware jobber would no further be necessary. But these 
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gentlemen who have formed these trusts are gentlemen 
of brains, with enormous capital back of them, who are 
working the manufacturers’ interests strictly on the 
lines of manufacture and are closely adhering to that 
branch of the business, having been content that the 
jobber with his immense capital invested and experi- 
ence and organizations for the purpose of distributing 
these lines of goods, was in better shape to handle that 
end of the business than the manufacturer could, if he 
were to try to go direct to the retailer or consumer on 
the miscellaneous and complicated lines of goods, which 
vary both in quantities and sizes. 

The trusts and combines are now long enough in busi- 
ness to have fully satisfied us on this proposition, there- 
fore it behooves the jobber to more closely than ever 

yatch the interests of his business. He requires larger 
capital invested, carrying larger and more complete 
stocks of goods, for the purpose of prompt shipment 
from stock. 

MANY OF THE EVILS 

that the jobbers are now suffering from are the direct re- 
sult of the days when the jobbers were in the saddle and 
the manufacturers were walking by their side; the former 
controlling the situation in every respect, dictating 
terms, deliveries, prices, cash discount, last, but not 
least, requiring the manufacturers to have a “ jobbing 
department,” as you might call it, in order to distribute 
their wares in small quantities direct to their custom- 
ers, either retailers or consumers, in order to be able tx 
reduce their price in a territory far remote from them, 
and where they would be compelled to solicit business 
under abnormal conditions, in competition with a legiti 
mate jobber located in those remote territories. 

If the jobbers centrally located or favorably situated 
with the manufacturers would carry the same stocks in 
proportion to their business that the jobbers on the 
Pacific Coast or on the Gulf Coast or any other remote 
territory are compelled to carry, they would not be found 
so far from their legitimate territory. 

It was one of the wisest moves manufacturers ever 
made when they stopped the distribution of all these 


goods direct for the account of jobbers favorably 
situated. It is these jobbers who are doing a jobbing 


business on a brokerage basis who are now complain- 
ing of the conditions that exist. Fortunately the pros- 
perous times now existing in America have brought on 
the most wonderful demand for goods,to such an extent 
that prompt shipment cannot be expected from fac- 
tories; therefore these small, direct shipments are cut 
out and are being abandoned as unpractical and un- 
wise and very unsatisfactory to the retailer and con- 
sumer. 

In the merging or organization of the great interests 
worked out on new plans and ideas it would necessarily 
follow that they would find some of their methods un- 
practical and therefore also find it would be to their 
interest to amend or make changes. It is in the power 
of this association to closely guard their interests 
through their officers and committees and closely co- 
operate with the officers of these various trusts, and 
many of the evils which are complained of can be cor- 
rected. I feel that they are just as anxious for our busi- 
ness as we are to do business with them; in other words, 
our interests are mutual and will remain so as long as 
the jobber will remain a jobber. 

It was the pleasure of this association to establish a 
precedent of inviting manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
representatives at these annual meetings. It is now the 
universal custom of every Hardware organization, as 
they have found it not only pleasant, but substantial 
co-operation. 

THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The manufacturers, always on the alert for good 
things, have seen fit to organize the manufacturers’ or- 
ganization, composed strictly of manufacturers of lines 
of Hardware. They have also wisely selected the same 
dates for their meeting each year and the same place 
as the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, thereby 
having an opportunity of attending the meetings and 
discussing matters to their interest twice a year. 

This is the first meeting of the manufacturers’ asso- 
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ciation since their organization last fall at Cleveland, 
Ohio. You will see 
with it a prestige of drawing a greater attendance from 
manufacturers and representatives at 
each of these meetings, make it far more 
You will see there- 
now presents itself to present 
suggestions we might have to 
have them 
is possible to 
necessary for them 
to take them up with their home office, but we certainly 
ean better through the _ co- 
these organizations at the meetings than 
we could in the former way of passing resolutions and 
taking it up through our various committees. The use 
fulness of these organizations therefore is very ap- 
parent and we will be able to accomplish better and 
more direct results than ever heretofore. 

There can be 


that this association will also carry 


manufacturers’ 
which will 
advantageous to us as well as them. 
fore that the opportunity 
whatever complaints or 
make directly in their convention and 
report back during our meeting where it 
do so. In many instances it may be 


make our wants known 


operation of 


no doubt that the resignation of our 
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worthy president, J. I). Moore, came with great surprise 
and regret to the members of this association. His un- 
tiring efforts and energies, coupled with his long years 
of experience in this line of work and his knowledge of 
the Hardware business, made him a most valuable presi- 
dent. The association will join me in extending our 
most hearty thanks for his faithful services and in 
wishing to have his hearty co-operation in the future, 
which he has so kindly extended in the past. 

Only having occupied the president’s chair for a few 
days, it is impossible for me to go into the details in 
reference to matters which have occurred during 
the last year, and I will therefore be compelled to rely 
on our worthy secretary to refer to all such matters in 
his report, which can be taken up for consideration. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I wish to thank you for 
the indulgence extended. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS, 

SPEER OF SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY, FORT 
SMITH, ARK. 


Ba cs 


“American locomotives, running on 


now whistle 


American rails, 
the Pyramids and cross the long Si- 
the Hindoo pilgrims from 
ull parts of their empire to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. American every con- 
tinent. American cranes are swinging over many for- 
eign moids. Wherever there are extensive harvests there 
may be found American machinery gathering the grain. 
In every market of the world tools can have no better 
recommendation than the mark ‘ Made in America.’ ”’ 


past 


berian steppes. They carry 


bridges span rivers on 
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Thus we read from the pen of ex-Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury I’. A. Vanderlip. 

The American manufacturer is to-day the cynosure 
of the commerciai world. 

We are honored by the presence of a large number of 
these gentlemen who have made America famous, and 
the pleasant duty of extending welcome to them has 
been assigned to me. 

Our membership, extending from the District of Co- 
lumbia to the southern limits of Texas, represents wide- 
ly diversified interests, and were it not for a subtle in- 
fluence exerted over us by the manufacturer who sends 
to us the vest talent of this commercial age—past masters 
in psychic art whose influence for good is insinuated 
into us in such a charming manner that we flatter our- 
selves into believing we are possessed of all the virtues— 
we would find more difficulty in harmonizing our dif- 
ferences. To this influence, perhaps more than any 
other, may we attribute the beneficial results and suc- 
eess of our association. 

It has been announced by various trade journals that 
the manufacturers have appointed this same time and 
place to hold their semiannual meeting that they might 
enjoy the social features of our meeting. Evidently the 
writers of these notices have attended our gatherings 


Cc. E. SPEER, Speer Hardware Company. 


before, but have never been able to get beyond the social 
feature. I realize how bard it is to get over it. If this 
is all that brings you we are glad you are here, even for 
that, and we will endeavor to make you feel repaid for 
your coming. In fact, if there were no social features, 
there would be no convention. At the same time we 
have matters of grave import to consider, and we will 
doubtless lodge some complaints against you. I there- 
fore warn you to touch the social features lightly, and be- 
fore you feel “that old convivial glow” too strongly 
‘o’er you stealing,’ prepare your defense. 
THE JOBBERS’ DISQUIETUDE. 

The thoughtful and observing manufacturer has no- 
ticed the feeling of unrest that has characterized the 
movemeuts of the jobber the past year or two—an inclina- 
tion to do something, yet without any well prepared plan 
of action. ¥ou have seen a quite recent attempt to 
radically change conditions. For all of this disquietude 
there must be some underlying cause. Either the re- 
turns on investments are inadequate or danger is 
scented from afar. 

The tendency of the times is toward consolidation. 
Monopoly pervades America. This is strikingly true of 
manufacturing industries, and while you claim the 
primary object of consolidation to be economy, the ar- 
bitrary advances you frequently indulge in leave one 
with the impression that economy is not the only object 
to be attained. Is it not probable that your jobbing 
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friends, studying this question of merging interests, 
fearing that out of it all might grow an aggressive 
selfishness, a desire to eliminate him from the whole 
proposition, in a spirit of self defense attempted to adopt 
David Harum’s golden rule? 

CATALOGUE HOUSES. 

Realizing as you must the inroads catalogue houses 
are making into the profits of legitimate business, we 
are at a loss to understand why you do not take steps to 
check them. It is not so objectionable that you sell to 
them as that you permit their putting your product on 
the market at unremunerative prices. The power to con- 
trol this lies in your hands, and we sincerely hope you 
will more vigorously use it. 

SELLING TO CONSUMERS. 

Our secretary frequently astonishes us by calling our 
attention to some manufacturer who has his representa- 
tives in the field canvassing the consumers. There must 
be something wrong with us or you would not be forced 
to do this. Are we too timid to invest our money in the 
new things you make, thus forcing you to either seek the 
trade direct or sacrifice them to the catalogue houses? 

We have invited you here to talk over all these things 
with us in a kindly spirit. You create for us to dis- 
tribute, and neither of us can afford to act arbitrarily 
toward the other. Our ambition may often lead us to 
the point where the love that worketh no ill to our 
neighbor is forgotten. We may find ourselves controlled 
by a selfish desire to dictate upon what terms he may 
live. Political economy assumes that selfishness undis- 
guised and absolute governs the realm of exchange. We 
expect you who have achieved so much glory at home 
and abroad to refute this assumption. We expect you 
to lighten by your good will and broad intelligence the 
pressure of economic laws. We want you to teach us 


“'To live to make men love us, 
To live to make men true— 
lor the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the good that we can do.” 

Let us show to the world that at least one branch of 
commercialism is free from cannibalism; show that it 
is not impossible to mix Christian charity and kindness 
with business. Let us disprove the proverb that “ cor- 
porations have no sonls,” and show that out of the trans- 
migration of the individual souls grows a larger and more 
charitable one. If in the conduct of our business we 
study our relations to our associates and our duty to that 
great army cf men who are instrumental to our success 
we will show that to declare semiannual dividends is 
not our sole aim. 

MUTUAL CRITICISM. 

We have invited you here expecting to criticise many 
of your policies, and in turn ask you to point out our 
defects. If we have fallen into the practice of placing 
our orders in January for special brand goods and can- 
cel them in June, after you have expended your time 
and money getting them ready, or if we make unjust 
claims for shortages, discount net cash bills, or in nu- 
merous other annoying ways defraud you of your just 
profits, now is the time to make us promise to do better. 

On behalf of every member of our association I now 
welcome you, your wives and sweethearts to share with 
us the hospitality of this city so magnanimously given 
us by its Mayor. We have provided a large number of 
guardian angels to minister to your comfort and wel- 
fare. While this is a “side line” for them you will find 
they are proficient. They represent you on the road, but 
they represent us here. Always obliging, always pleas- 
ant, eagerly awaiting an opportunity to do you a service, 
we unhesitatingly put ourselves and you into their keep- 


ing. 


TRADE MISMANAGEMENT AND ITS ATTENDANT 
CONSEQUENCES AS VIEWED FROM A TRAVEL- 
ING MAN’S STANDPOINT. 

BY W. A. RAY OF TEAGUE & SONS, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

No doubt there will be many different ideas put 
forth in the treatment of this subject, for the methods 
that seem best to one manager another will deem al- 
together wrong, and the treatment that will please one 
customer will displease another. But I feel sure that 
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no orders will be lost by all jobbers and their men avoid- 
ing the mistakes I will mention. As the traveling man 
comes in direct contact with the buyers, he is largely 
responsible for losing the orders the other man gets, and 
very largely for the profits he fails to make. 

He is asked to meet a quotation which a buyer claims 
he has, and the poor fellow hasn’t the nerve to even 
find out if the quotation is genuine, or the tact to refuse 
to meet it, and at the same time get the order. Buyers are 
sometimes mistaken as to the prices they have, and the 
salesman who meets all the quotations he hears of will 
ruin his profits, and his customers will “ work” him 
and give their best orders to a better salesman. 


PRICES LOWER THAN OTHERS. 


Some have an idea (usually correct) that they cannot 
sell goods unless their prices are lower than all others. 
These are “ petted” by the buyers, “ cussed” by other 
salesmen and soon discharged by their houses, but it 
takes a long time to get over their work in a territory. 
The starting point of this mistake is when a cost price 
is given to an incompetent man. 

Some salesmen, usually those who are employed on 
a profit sharing basis, stoop so low as to literally buy 
their orders, paying cash rebates, even on contract 
goods, charging money thus paid out in expense account. 
Buyers are quick to find out these acts of dishonesty, 
and reason wisely that their time will come to be 
cheated. Therefore they give their most profitable or- 
ders to salesmen whom they can trust. 


FAVORABLE IMPRESSION. 


Salesmen very often do not use proper care as to 
time, place and manner of approaching a buyer. A 
great deal depends on a favorable impression, and a 
very little thing will turn the tide of an order. A safe 
thing to avoid in the presence of a buyer or his custom- 
ers is gossip or heated discussion, especially about poli- 
tics, religion or competitors. Talk of the two former is 
very likely to offend and of the latter only furnishes 
free advertising. 

Goods are sometimes misrepresented or too highly 
praised. A disappointed customer is likely to send his 
next order elsewhere. 


AN OVERBDBARING, 


“know it all’ manner may please a few buyers, but 
the majority will resent such treatment and buy from 
the other man. On the other hand, orders are lost by 
being too timid. Unless a salesman is fully confident he 
is not likely to make a favorable impression. 

Wrong kinds or brands of goods are sold to a cus- 
tomer because the salesman is not properly posted as to 
the customer’s needs. Many buyers are more ignorant 
than they wish to appear, and they appreciate and pat- 
ronize those who can supply their deficiencies without 
calling attention to them. 

How much jobbers lose by sending out small salaried, 
incompetent salesmen can never be known, for no record 
can be kept of the orders that are missed by such men. 
They also cause the loss of the respect and patronage 
of their houses, and even the best of men must take a 
long time to regain it. 

MAIL ORDERS. 

Much dissatisfaction is caused by the careless 
handling of mail orders. Usually a customer is out of 
the goods he orders by mail, and even a trifling omission 
or delay seems gross carelessness to him. Items are 
placed on back orders or “scratched” without notice 
to the customer, who daily expects the goods and gets 
very angry when they don’t come. 

SUBSTITUTED ARTICL&S 

are sometimes satisfactory, but in the great majority 
of instances they cause a lot of trouble and are best left 
off altogether. Orders are often held necessarily for a 
few days, but the customer is not notified of the cause 
of the delay and when he may expect a shipment. As 
he knows no reason for delay he supplies one, usually 
wrong and always detrimental to the jobber from whom 
he ordered the goods. 

The mistake is made by some houses of not keeping 
in close touch with the trade by correspondence, circu- 
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lars, &c. The traveling man is depended on to do all 
the soliciting. ‘The result is the well advertised, letter 
writing houses get the mail orders. 

Parties are sold who have no right to credit, nor any 
idea of business methods of legitimate profits. This 
practice leads to a wreck of prices, a clamor for cheaper 
goods and is the making of many bad accounts. 

LONG DATINGS 

are given instead of the usual 60 days. This often 
causes a customer’s account to get larger than it should 
be, but as there is nothing due, he cannot be asked for 
a payment nor a check put on his buying without giv- 
ing offense. Prompt payment of accounts is not insisted 
on, and they are allowed to become overdue without 
arrangements being made for an extension. The ac- 
count usually grows larger and gets proportionately 
harder to pay. The final result is loss of both the 
customer and the account. 

A weak customer gets behind, and instead of writing 
in a straightforward, business-like manner and telling 
him that it is not satisfactory to ship more goods until 
a payment is made, his orders are entirely ignored or 
held for a few days, hoping for a remittance, or the 
principal items are scratched, or some other excuse is 
made, until the customer has a just reason for getting 
mad, and he does so. Then‘the account is hard to col- 
lect sure enough. 

Only one more mistake I will mention: Trying to 
improve business methods and avoiding those mistakes 
without the co-operation of other houses and their sales- 
men. This will never be done. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE HARDWARE JOBBING 
TRADE. 


BY FAYETTE R. PLUMB, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

When I received the kind invitation from your sec- 
retary to address you to-day I was somewhat reluctant 
about accepting it on account of my last appearance be- 
fore you at Old Poiut Comfort in June, 1900. At that 
time I had rather an unpopular subject to discuss, as I 
was enlisted on the side which opposed cash discounts. 
While I was assured that my remarks were appreciated 
they evidently made a very poor impression, as I was 
waited upon, 15 minutes after adjournment, by your 
Executive Committee, who requested me to use my in- 
fluence toward the restoration of the 2 per cent. Now 
that this matter is settled and the manufacturers have 
met your wishes I do not mind saying that I opposed 
the change in terms to 30 days net at the time of adop- 
tion; but it seemed a wise expedient then, and I grace- 
fully accepted the inevitable; and as I was invited to 
defend my position I did the best I could for my col- 
leagues. 

The subject assigned me to-day is one I have always 
favored. During an experience of over 38 years as a 
manufacturer of tools I have invariably found that when 
I was working in narmony with my competitors the 
business was not only conducted much more satis- 
factorily, but better prices prevailed, the market 
was steadier, the jobbers realized better margins 
and were, therefore, better satisfied with the existing 
conditions. 


DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN JOBBER AND RETAILER. 


Confidence in the sincerity of the manufacturer to 
recognize the jobber as a friend and one that must be 
encouraged to be induced to act as a distributing agent 
must be brought about by the strict observance of the 
following points: 

First.—Protection. 

Second.—Moderate advance in prices. 

Third.—_Strict maintenance of discounts adopted. 

Those who adopt the policy of making a liberal dif- 
ferential between the jobber and retailer, and who re- 
frain from soliciting business from the latter, are not 
only more successful themselves, but their customers 
are placed in a position where they can realize a better 
margin, and are less liable to oppose an association: in 
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other words, tlieir ilterests become identical while the 
volume of business increases, as it is always to the ad- 
vantage of the jobber to push the sale of all goods that 
afford the best margin. 

The low prices prevailing prior to the formation of an 
association often forces the manufacturers to get to- 
gether for protection. If their action at such a time is 
conservative and their advances are made at proper 
periods they strengthen and greatly benefit the entire 
trade. To bring this about the advances must be made 
once or twice during each season, and extend over a 
period of two or three years. 


CONFIDENCE. 


No association can last any great length of time un- 
less the manufacturers have confidence in each other. 
This feeling can only be strengthened by strictly main- 
taining prices and terms. No jobber cares what price he 
pays for goods, providing it is within reason, if he is 
confident he is buying as low as his competitors, and 
when he finds that all of the manufacturers are firm in 
the position taken he soon accepts the situation and is 
much better satisfied than he would be with an open 
market. 

To summarize briefly, human nature is the same the 
world over. Therefore, if the manufacturer wants his 
association to succeed and is anxious to make the job- 
ber his friend he must make him his partner in any ad- 
vances and protect him in quotations made to the gen- 
eral trade. 

I have endeavored, in a general way, to give you my 
views in regard to associations as they are usually un- 
derstood. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We now come to the consideration of an association 
formed on much broader lines. I refer to the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, born at Cleve- 
land in October last. This action was taken during one 
of the most successful meetings of the National Hard- 
ware Association. The friendly spirit engendered dur- 
ing such sessions as you are now holding in this city 
has brought about the formation of our association. 
We were not only impressed by the good feeling pre- 
vailing among your members, but also by the good fel- 
lowship existing among the manufacturers, especially 
those who had been directly opposed to each other in 
the past. Therefore, those manufacturers who had been 
accustomed to attending your conventions were not 
only anxious to have something to occupy their time 
while your members were in session, but were also 
desirous of correcting abuses which have crept into the 
trade by excessive competition. 

I will not burden you with a list of the abuses re- 
ferred to, but you can rest assured that any action 
taken by our association will be along such lines as 
will meet the entire approval of any fair minded busi- 
ness man. At the same time, we shall be very glad to 
consider any suggestions for the betterment of the gen- 
eral trade that the merchants may offer and earnestly 
solicit your co-operation. 

We are proud to be able to say that there is no or- 
ganization in this country which includes in its mem- 
bership brighter minds or larger capitalists than those 
representatives who adorn our roll, and we_ there- 
fore hope that great results will follow as time pro- 
gresses and we become accustomed to the work allotted 
us. 

In fact, our association can become almost anything 
the members may choose to make it if the proper in- 
terest is taken. The success that has thus far attended 
our efforts has certainly been most gratifying, owing 
to the interest shown by our Executive Committee; in 
fact, I may say that we are fairly launched upon the 
seas of trade and commerce and we have every reason 
to hope that our ship will be able to hold its own with 
others who are embarked upon the same voyage, pro- 
vided our crew remain loyal and our officers familiarize 
themselves with the duties of their position. I am, there- 
fore, justified in predicting a bright future for the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


IRON 
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RECIPROCITY. 


SCHMIDT, PRESIDENT STANDARD 
COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


BY JOHN C. CHAIN 

When I first received the invitation of your secre- 
tary to say a few words to your convention on the sub- 
ject of “ Reciprocity” T felt not only honored but 
pleased, for reading between the lines, I inferred that 
my many friends in your association seemed, by the se- 
lection of such a topic as my subject, to show their ap 
preciation of the policy of our company in confining 
our business exclusively to the jobbers. Then, thought 
I, a few eloquent words from me on this subject would 
be all that was necessary to bind us together with links 
of steel, and that you would show your appreciation, 
both of the subject and object, by sending your com- 
bined stock order to our company, to be filled at our 
own time and our own prices, and thus evidence your 
ideas of reciprocity; but when I received the copy of 
your attractive programme and saw my name in cold 
type I began to realize that } was up against the “ real 
thing.” I immediately set to work t» write a paper, 
which, if possible. might be worthy of the subject, the 
oceasion and the intelligence of my auditors. I strug- 
gled with the subject night and day, hoping that I could 


JOHN C. SCHMIDT, President Standard Chain Company. 


startle you with the array cf the knowledge which an 
old York County Dutchman could present; but the well 
turned sentences of s:unding oratory would not come 
at my bidding, and, after numerous attempts, which re- 
sulted fatally to two stenographers, and on my secre- 
tary’s request for a permanent leave of absence, I gave 
it up, and simply present a few thoughts admittedly un- 
worthy of the subject. 

Reciprocity is an interesting study. It is not a new 
principle, although, as applied to our national affairs, it 
has comparatively recently very prominent. 
The more one studies the question the deeper and more 
intricate does it seem, and the more difficult the problem 
that confronts the National Government to determine 
what action should be taken that would benefit the 
country at large without injury to any industry. One 
hundred years ago Napoleon contemptuously referred to 
England as a “nation of tradesmen,” but times have 
changed in the laste century, and France now glories in 
the fact that she is a great manufacturing country and 
proud of her large trade, and is even now knocking at 
our doors requesting the enactment of a_ reciprocity 
treaty, which, however, is not likely to pass the Senate. 


become 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXPORT ‘TRADE. 


Webster defines reciprocity as “ mutual action and 
reaction,” and in the history of our Government as early 
as 1793 Thomas Jefferson made a report to Congress. 


in Washington’s administration, recommending reciproc 
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ity as better than retaliation. The National Govern- 
ment, of course, requires revenue for its operation, and 
the tariff is so regulated as not only to produce the nec- 
essary revenue to carry the Government, but to protect 
and encourage manufacturers. The United States has 
come to take a foremost rank among the manufacturing 
nations, and is each year extending its export trade. 
All goods exported bring to this country increased 
wealth, and the hope of our future greatness is based 
largely upon the anticipated increase in our export 
trade. To operate one portion of a factory exclusively 
upon export trade simply means a reduced cost for the 
entire product; and export trade should be looked upon 
by the nation at large with the same interest as the es- 
tablishment of a new factory is locally regarded. 

The advocates of reciprocity are divided into two 
classes—the masked free trader, who seizes upon reci- 
procity as a club wherewith to beat down the present 
tariff, and the protectionist, who is willing to make con- 
cessions in our present tariff rates to such other nations 
as will do the same, thereby allowing each to export 
such articles which it is best able to furnish to the other. 
In 1890 Mr. Blaine, who was one of the foremost cham- 
pions of reciprocity, stated that he objected to “ giving 
something for nothing,” and this is to my mind the key- 
note of reciprocity. This, any of us traders will clearly 
understand, is good business. The experiments, how- 
ever, which were then made with reciprocity hardly had 
an opportunity to be fairly tested before the Wilson 
bill went into effect in 1894 and destroyed reciprocity 
by a voluntary reduction of the duties. The ordinary 
business principles which govern the administration of 
any large organization could and should be applied to 
commercial treaties. We now have a tariff which was 
purposely made higher on certain items under the Ding- 
ley bill than under the Wilson bill for the very reason 
that part of this advance could be taken off without in- 
jury to any industry; and in consideration of this re- 
duction in our tariff substantial concessions could be 
won from other countries. 

I am a protectionist, have always believed in this 
principle, but we must have reason in all things, and be 
reasonabie with other nations. In trying to secure 
something from them we must, of course, expect to give 
something in return. Every one knows that it is a sur- 
plus of products which causes the lewering of prices, 
and their scarcity the advance. If we can build up a 
large export trade, we will not only find a market for 
our surplus, but add to the stability of our prices by 
utilizing a demand which is not affected by local con- 
ditions in this country. Nor is the export trade affected 
as much by the seasons as is our home business. This is 
caused by the fact that their seasons are different from 
ours, and their purchases, on account of the long time 
in transit, must be made much earlier than those made 
by jobbers at home. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Our first experience with reciprocity was the most 
natural one, with our near neighbor, Canada. This 
treaty went into effect on March 16, 1855, and lasted 11 
years. It has been frequently pointed out that this was 
unsatisfactory, as during the life of this treaty our im- 
ports grew more rapidly than our exports. This, how- 
ever, is hardly a fair comparison, as during the latter 
half of the life of the treaty we were torn up by the 
great Civil War. and consequently did not have the com- 
modities to exchange. 

This Canadian treaty differed very much from treaties 
as now drafted, because it provided for the free admis- 
sion of a list of articles mainly limited to the products 
of the mine, the farm, the forest and the sea. There, 
however, were no stipulations limiting duties on manu- 
factures, the importance of which was not then realized. 
The exchange of products for 20 years, from 1850 to 
1870, amounted to nearly $1,000,000,000, and the excess 
of our exports was $22,000,000, a nearly equal exchange. 
In the six years from 1864 to 1870 our Canadian imports 
exceeded our exports by $60,000,000, and this unques- 
tionably changed our policy. To my mind this Canadian 
treaty should never have been abrogated, but amended. 
Canada is a growing nation of intelligent, active busi- 





ness men who are learning the lesson of protection by 
studying our experience and applying to her own com 


merece the principles we have tested and proved. ‘Tlie 
party in power in Canada to-day is a protective tariff 
party, and by this protection they are rapidly building 


up their manufactures; in many instances taking fac- 
tories from the United States bodily, and not only our 
factories, but our people. Only last week I noticed in 
the public press, in glaring head lines, ** Americans In- 
vade Canadian West,” and that 200,000 Americans will 
this year cross the Canadian border. This movement is 
urged by strong economic reasons—-that is, the farmers 
of Iowa, Kansas, Indiana, Dakota, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska can sell their land at from $25 to $60 per acre 
and buy land that will produce better and more abun- 
dant crops in the Canadian Northwest for $15 per acre. 

This means that Canadian commerce will expand and 
with it a demand for manufactured product, and the 
American manufacturer must either have concessions in 
the Canadian tariff or move to Canada with his facto- 
ries. Canada has for a number of years past endeavored 
to enter into a reciprocity treaty with us, but in the 
meanwhile, by her protective policy, is building up her 
own industries. The original treaty of 1855 was based 
on improper lines. It was‘limited free trade. What is 
now demanded is mutual concessions from the existing 
tariff. 

Canada’s regard for the mother country is so strong 
that she allows imports from England a special rebate 
of one-third of the Canadian tariff, and to still further 
build up the trade between Great Britain and its col- 
onies the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has called a con- 
vention of all colonial Premiers, to be held in London 
immedately after the coronation this summer. If this 
prove successful the differential allowed England will 
be even greater than at present, and the American manu- 
facturer will be still further handicapped in selling his 
products in the British colonies. 

RECIPROCITY OF INCALCULABLE BENEFIT. 


We are no longer in our swaddling clothes, but as 
President Eliot of Harvard University said in his greet- 
ing to Prince Henry during his recent visit, “‘ We are a 
venerable nation compared with such a young Govern- 
ment as Germany,” and the actions of our Government 
with its protective tariff have been watched by other 
nations, and they have adopted the same policy to a very 
considerable extent. It is true that this, in part, has 
been caused by a spirit of retaliation, but even so, now 
that they have retaliated, would it not be wise for us 
to come together and by cutting the inequalities in our 
tariff make concessions to other nations, not because 
they demand it, but because they will give us some- 
thing of value in exchange therefor ? In other words, 
any revision of the tariff should be made by its friends. 
There is no doubt in my mind that reciprocity would be 
of inealeulable aid to American manufacturers if the 
principles were intelligently and properly applied. This, 
however, can only be done by men of wide experience as 
diplomats and thoroughly versed in all branches of 
trade. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

During the proceedings of the United Reciprocity 
Convention, held last fall in Washington, George C. Sea- 
bury of New York made what I consider a very valuable 
suggestion—that is, that a Secretary of Commerce and 
a Tariff Commission be appointed, composed of able 
men who have made a practical study of trade and com- 
mercial economics, to whom all questions affecting inter- 
national trade and commerce should first be submitted. 
This Department of Commerce to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of a member of the Cabinet, to be known as the 
Secretary of Commerce. Such a position would be @ 
most important office, and one which would be of great 
service to the country. 

About 30 years ago we first established a Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Judge Watts of Pennsylvania be- 
ing the first to hold this oftice, and under his careful 
administration so much valuable information was col- 
lected that it finally became a Cabinet position, and a 
very important one. The same course of proceedings 
should be adopted in regard to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, and I hope we will soon see the day 
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when the needs of this department will be recognized 
and a Cabinet officer placed in commission having this 
important department in charge. 


“ie i. Be" 


GILFILLAN OF BELFONT IRON WORKS 
COMPANY, IRONTON, OHIO. 

When I recall to mind the subject of my address, 
“N. I. T.,” and realize fully the meaning of it, “ Nothing 
In This,” I am very forcibly reminded of the absent 
minded man who, while reading from one of our numer- 
ous excellent Hardware magazines a ‘very, very inter- 
esting article on engineering, and concluding that he 
would like to make an engineer out of his son, turned 
suddenly to his wife and begged her to agree with him 
in this case. ‘“ Will you promise to let me have my own 
way this time? His wife replied, “What do you 
want?” He replied, “ First promise to agree with me; 
I have set my heart upon it. Do you promise to leave 
it entirely in my hands?” She replied that she did not 
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know what he wanted, but nevertheless would grant his 


is it?” 


request. “Now what “Why,” he replied, “I 
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want to have our son study engineering.” His wife 
very quickly replied, “ What are you talking about? 
We have no son.” He replied, “I forgot that.” Like- 
wise I have no subject, but will, if possible, forget that 
fact. 

Your Executive Committee, who have seen fit to 
honor me in this way and who have “ brought me out,” 
as it were, this being my first effort of this kind, while 
favoring me did not, I believe, fully realize what trouble 
they were bringing upon themselves and their good 
friends. As I look around upon the intelligent, bright, 
handsome faces I not only see sympathy, but also some 
uneasiness on the part of my listeners, which recalls 
to my mind an actual occurrence. A very prominent, 
but rather aged lawyer, a life long Democrat, called 
upon President Cleveland during his first term. This 
aforesaid lawyer, although a very deep thinker, talks 
very slowly and deliberately, so when he returned home, 
being somewhat out of humor, he announced that he 
would never again support Grover. When asked for 
his reasons he replied that he had scarcely talked to 
him two hours when he discovered signs of weariness 
creeping over his countenance. 

I am glad that going out between acts is not per- 
mitted, for fear those who go will not return, and 1 
desire to assure you that if there is anything good at 
all in this rambling talk it will be the closing of it. 
The Executive Committee consented to my speaking all 
around my subject, even if I said nothing that had any 
bearing upon it. I am glad to be here. I love to attend 


the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ meetings; in fact, I 
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enjoy them almost beyond belief. It is a very great 
pleasure to me to meet not only the members, their 
wives, daughters and sweethearts, but also their guests 
from all parts of this great, glorious and beloved coun- 
try of ours, than which there is none, no, not one, greater 
or more beautiful. These meetings are to me an oasis in 
the desert of work, ‘work, work. They remind me in 
my actual experience of something that I read in the 
paper. A very small, thin man was following a very 
large, fat woman. When she discovered it she turned 
on him and, in language that was more forcible than 
elegant, demanded that he discontinue following her. 
He replied in the most abject way possible, “ Oh, mad- 
am, please allow me to follow you; it is the only 
shady spot that I can find on the whole street.” 

We are here both for business and pleasure, and I 
am quite sure that we will, every one, as has always 
been the case, be greatly benefited by our attendance 
upon this convention and our association with our hos- 
pitable friends from the “ Sunny South.” 

And now, Mr. Secretary-Treasurer Carter, I have the 
pleasure of keeping my promise by presenting to your 
association, with the compliments of the Belfont Iron 
Works Company of Ironton, Ohio, something that I 
trust will adorn the walls of your office for many years 
to come. Kindly accept this as a slight token of our 
esteem and friendship for your association. 


THE EFFECT OF PRICES ON CONSUMPTION. 

BY W. H. MATTHAI OF NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMP- 
ING COMPANY, BALTIMORE. 

The subject you have selected for me is not to my 
liking. There is an almost total lack of accurate sta- 
tistics bearing directly upon it. I cannot therefore deal 
with facts and figures and seek to make plain the prac- 
tical lesson they teach. I am driven for my material to 
opinions differing among themselves as widely as those 
expressed upon the reciprocity question. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that any one doubts that prices may 
affect consumption, and that if the changes in them are 
great enough they will. 

The United States alone now probably uses every 
month more Aluminum than the whole world a quarter 
of a century ago consumed in a year. . The valuable 
properties of this metal were as well known in the seven- 
ties, when it sold for $10 a pound, as they are now, when 
it can be bought for one twenty-fifth of that price. The 
increase in consumption has been due almost entirely to 
the reduction in price. 

When half a century ago the average charge of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for hauling a ton of 
freight a mile was 5.4 cents the total tonnage was per- 
haps not one two-hundredth of what it now is, when it 
receives for each ton of freight it carries a mile about 
one-tenth of what was paid to it 50 years ago for the 
same service. Its gross freight earnings at one-tenth of 
the price per ton are at least 20 times as great. 

When prices are high in proportion to average in- 
comes, people get along with very little. 

I have heard that a distinguished clergyman still 
living tells that when, nearly 60 years ago, in what was 
then the wilds of Northwestern Pennsylvania, he was 
taking his bride with him to the place at which he was 
stationed, he stopped for a night at one of the best 
houses to be found on the road. In the morning, after 
they were up and about to leave the room, the hostess 
came to their door and asked for the tin basin in which 
they had performed their ablutions. When they came to 
breakfast they saw the same tin basin on the table 
filled with the potatoes which were to constitute an im- 
portant part of their meal. 

When tin basins cost five or ten times what they 
do now people managed to use very few of them. 


IF A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
of useful articles is capable of increasing their consump- 
tion largely, so a very great increase in price will limit 
their use. 
Early in 1861 cotton sold in Liverpool at 14 cents a 
pound. In 18 months its price had risen to 60 cents a 
pound. Of course, the effect was to reduce great!y the 
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consumption of cotton goods. People took more care of 
the cotton clothes they had, and they kept on using 
them when under other conditions they would have 
consigned them to the rag bag. Other fabrics which 
could not compete with cotton at normal prices were 
used in its place when its cost was about four and a 
half times as much as it had been. 

A decade or more ago a great French syndicate at- 
tempted to corner the copper production of the world. It 
succeeded in obtaining substantial control of all the im- 
portant sources of suppy. It put up the price to a fig- 
ure at which it believed it was certain to make great 
profits. In the end its members were ruined, because 
it could not market the product. Nobody would buy 
any copper unless he absolutely had to. When every 
user was set to thinking very seriously as to whether he 
could not get along without copper many users found 
that in whole or part they could. 

At the prices which prevailed 25 or 30 years ago it 
would have been impossible to employ steel for many 
of the purposes for which it is now used, and which now 
consumes a large part of the enormous annual produc- 
tion. It is because steel as compared with other mate- 
rials is cheap that it is now used in so many ways in 
which formerly it was not-employed at all. The United 
States Steel Corporation have, I think, very wisely 
adopted the policy of keeping prices on the finished 
products on a comparatively low basis, notwithstanding 
the recent sharp advance in the prices of raw material, 
and in spite of the fact that the demand has been, at 
least temporarily, so great that higher prices could easily 
have been obtained. 


SOMETIMES THE REDUCTION IN CONSUMPTION 


brought about by a great rise in prices cannot be made 
good by a corresponding reduction in the prices at which 
the products are offered. This result is not unlikely to 
happen when the high level of prices has been long 
maintained. Under such circumstances there has been 
time for experiment and inventive genius to discover 
substitutes. Sometimes these substitutes are good 
enough subsequently to be able to supplant or at least 
to maintain themselves in competition with the original 
article even when that has returned to its normal price 
level. 

There is no difference among any of you as to these 
points. What practical men in busineéSs are interested 
in and about which they cannot always agree is whether 
fluctuations of price within comparatively moderate 
limits have any important effect upon consumption. 
Consumption may be greater under higher prices than it 
was under lower. Indeed it frequently is. Consumption 
of almost everything which directly or indirectly goes 
into the living expenses of an ordinary family is very 
much greater than it was five years ago. Yet the editor 
of Dun’s Review calculates that the present cost of such 
articles is now about 40 per cent. greater than it was in 
1897. Prices were low five to seven years ago because 
consumption—that is to say, demand—was small. The 
principal, though doubtless not the sole, cause of the 
present high average of prices is the very great con- 
sumptive demand. Except where labor is voluntarily 
idle in the prosecution of industrial warfare through 
strikes, almost everybody is employed. Wages are 
somewhat higher than they were in 1897, and although 
the average increase in the normal rate has been small, 
the income of a large part of the population is materially 
greater because employment is much more regular and 
steady. Many families whofelt constrained to pinch them- 
selves in every direction durin~ the continuation of the 
hard times which began in 1893, have for the last three 
years and a half been able to purchase much more freely. 
Naturally prices have gone up. It is perhaps a question 
whether thé rise has not very nearly reached its limit. It 
has very possibly now attained a point at which those who 
had steady employment or a fixed income in 1897, and 
whose results are now, if any, but little larger than they 
were then, must economize—that is to say, a very large 
class must buy less. In the absence of some scarcity 
due to a failure of production the slackening in demand 
will compel a reduction in price. 


ALTHOUGH OTHER FACTORS 
may in a particular case or at a particular time be so 
operative as to increase consumption when prices are 
rising or to increase it when they are falling, the rule 
remains true that other things being equal, the higher 
the price the smaller the consumption. It does not fol- 
low that it may not often be good policy for the manu- 
facturer to mark up prices. Sometimes it may be even 
when there is no increase in the cost of production. 
Much more frequently it may be policy to retain prices 
at the level at which they have been, although there 
has been an appreciable reduction in the cost of making 
them. I mean that if it costs 50 cents to produce a par- 
ticular article and you have been selling it at 60 cents, 
there are less objections to the policy of continuing to 
sell it at 60, although the cost of production has fallen 
to 45, than there there would be to raise it to 65 cents, 
while the cost of production remained at 50 cents. 
The reason is that few of those who buy from you know 
whether a price is high or not except by comparison 
with what the price has been. In actual experience it 
often turns out that they do not know even that much. 
A concern who bought largely from my company on 
one occasion bought a number of first grade Enameled 
Goods, goods that we call “ first.” They catalogued them 
as “ firsts’? and at a low price for “ firsts,” but could 
not sell them. In their next catalogue they changed their 
description of them to “ seconds” and raised the price. 
Their customers thought that because they were classed 
as “seconds” they must be offered at a low rate, and 
they were sold promptly. 
IT IS ESPECIALLY DANGEROUS 

for any of the large corporations now called trusts to 
make a marked increase in the price of their products. 
Public attention, which could not be much concentrated 
upon the changes in price made by half a dozen or a 
dozen or more individual concerns, can easily be inter- 
ested in an increase made by a single great corporation. 
We all remember the outery which arose two years ago 
when the American Ice Company raised the price of ice 
in New York City and its neighborhood, and which has 
been raised this spring by the increase of the price of 
meats made by the so-called meat trust. The ice com- 
pany and the Chicago packers each claim that the rise 
was due to natural conditions. I do not know whether 
it was or not, but then the people who raised the out- 
cry do not know more than I do, and the outery would 
have been just as great whether the claim of the sellers 
was or was not true. Such an outcry always reduces 
consumption. Many persons who would not think a 
second time over a rise of 2 or 4 cents in the price of 
a pound of meat had nobody else said anything on the 
subject, will endeavor very hard to cut down their meat 
consumption when every newspaper they see is talking 
about the extortion of the meat trust. 

It follows, therefore, that in the case of large corpor- 
ittions an increase in price may be followed by a reduc- 
tion in consumption greater than would be the result of 
a like rise in prices if the market was supplied by a 
number of independent concerns. 

The lesson for such corporations, therefore, clearly is 
that their protits must be made rather by reduction in 
the cost of production than by an increase in the selling 
price, 


” 


HAVE COMBINATIONS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 
PROVEN BENEFICIAL OR DETRIMENTAL TO 
THE HARDWARE JOBBER? 

BY F. P. MAY OF F. P. MAY & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This is the question I am asked to present for debate 
at this meeting of our association. 

Men have at all times shown a tendency to combine. 
Two or more individuals unite to form a firm; a num- 
ber of men join to form a corporation, and corporations 
in turn bind themselves to form combinations. 

Evidently the paramount object for combining is the 
attainment of increased strength. Now naturally we 
seek the motive for desiring greater strength. Is it to 
be enabled to carry out some laudable aim? Is it to be 
enabled to resist some formidable business adversary? 
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Or is it to be enabled to take undue advantage of our 
weaker fellow man? 
COMBINATIONS 


Yo understand 


AND CONSOLIDATIONS. 


our subject clearly we must dis- 
tinguish between combinations and consolidations, 

A combination. I take it, whether in the nature of a 
pool, a trust or a mere agreement, is a union of a num- 
ber of concerns, usually in the same line of business. as- 
sociated together for some common purpose, wherein 
each component member retains his individuality. 
Whereas a consolidation is rather an aggregation of 
business interests, woven into one concrete whole, form- 
ing, in a way, a mammoth firm in which individual iden- 
tity and responsibility are absorbed. 

COMBINATIONS. 

Let us first consider combinations. These mergers 
are born of an inordinate desire for gain, and, being of a 
temporary nature. thus enjoying but a short time during 
which to realize the excessive profits they set out to 
make, some, at least, seem to think the end justifies 
rather questionable means. Composed of concerns who, 
through lack of ability, standing or capital, are unable 
single handed to achieve their end, and being unwilling 
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to consolidate with their competitors, they enter into 
agreements and stipulate terms and prices that generally 
prove hurtful to the jobber’s interests. 

ADVANCING PRICES TOO RAPIDLY. 

One of the evils practiced by combinations is the ad- 
vancement of prices too rapidly and too high, thus en- 
couraging tresh competition that leads to an irregularity 
in current prices. Then the jobber, fearing the inevita- 
ble fall in prices, hesitates to buy as liberally as his trade 
demands. And with this decline comes that consequent 
slackening of business, for experience has taught us all 
how difficult it is to sell on a despondent market. And 
when the bottom is reached the jobber is required to 
meet prevailing quotations, which means the selling of 
his goods at perhaps one-half their cost. He is then 
forced to resort to missionary work—soliciting orders, re- 
assuring the dealers and generally stimulating trade 
among a class of timid buyers. 

THE TACK POOL. 

The working of the average combination is well il- 
lustrated in the first one with which I had to do. This 
was the Tack pool, formed a number of years ago, and 
composed, I believe, of five Tack companies. They pur- 
chased the patents on Tack machines, bound up the man- 
ufacturers of Tack plates with stringent contracts, oblit- 
erated competition and threatened one another with 
heavy penalties should agreements be violated. Having 
thus fortified themselves with every safeguard their 
cunning and cupidity could devise they felt so securely 
intrenched that they thought themselves irresistible 
and invulnerable. 
Tacks about 100 per cent. 


In one move they raised the price of 
Then the merry dance began, 
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for their position was not as secure as they had sup- 
posed. Men with means and without started factories; 
some to enjoy the fat profits the pool made possible, 
others to be bought out at an extravagant figure. Thus 
was competition cutting them like a two-edged sword; 
on the one side carving large slices from their trade, on 
the other taking much of their profit to silence those 
not unwilling to sell out. The maintenance of the pool 
was found both diflicult and expensive. Striving to at- 
tain their object, that of abnormal profits, prices were 
raised again and again, but without avail. The end 
ut length came, and when the pool was dissolved and a 
reckoning made the parties to the scheme were none the 
richer, because all their earnings had been expended in 
efforts to buy off the competition that was springing 
into life on all hands. This trust, that seemed to some 
so rich in promise, was accorded a most disappointing 
“ailure, und where it had at the inception found but 
five manufacturers, as it gasped its last it left 40 in the 
held and the Tack business in a demoralized state. 

The career of this pool reminds one of the flight of 
a rocket; there is a flash, a sizz and a whirr, and on 
its upward way it goes, throwing scorching sparks on 
all who happened in its way. But having finally spent 
its force, it bursts, and when all is over nothing re- 
mains but a mere burnt stick. 

But the experience of others still fails to teach the 
many. The promoter enters upon the scene and the 
credulous manufacturer, blinded by the alluring hope 
of a fortune easily and quickly gained, tramples under 
foot the rights of his patrons and rides rough shod over 
those who for years may have been his loyal supporters. 


REBATES. 

We can all recall our dealings with manufacturers 
who, being inveigled into a trust, place the management 
of their business in the hands of an agent, who advances 
prices unreasonably high. This invites competition. 
which is bought up, and the cost of such purchases is 
added to the price of their output. This process is re- 
peated until prices are raised so high that the jobber is 
required to sell his goods at near cost and the retailer 
is unable to gain a living profit. However, the mag- 
nanimous agent agrees to reward us for our good be- 
havior by allowing a pittance, that will little more than 
cover the freight on the goods bought, providing we ad- 
mit we are slaves to the combination by making a sol- 
emn declaration that we have purchased no goods such 
as are made by the trust from any one outside the com- 
pact. And this allowance, mind you, is conceded only 
at the expiration of six months from the date of the pur- 
chase and payment of the goods. Moreover, should we 
at any time wish to transfer our trade we must forfeit 
all premiums earned during the previous half year. 

Trade, alienated by the immoderate requirements of 
a domineering trust, may at times in part be won back, 
but friendship crushed by such methods can never be 
revived. I cannot imagine anything more outrageous 
than a manufacturer dictating from whom the jobber 
may and from whom he must not buy his stock. 

In the face of such treatment, with all its atendant 
evils, what shall we say? Are combinations beneficial or 
detrimental to the Hardware jobbers? 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

Now, consolidations are founded on a different basis 
and have generally tended to our benefit. The pro- 
moters of consolidations, in their desire to assure their 
permanence, can ill afford to be influenced by greed or 
resort to oppression. They are forced to be liberal and 
must be guided by sane business principles. We may 
be seized with consternation upon hearing of a new 
consolidation being formed and amazed at the great 
line of figures required to represent its capital, and re- 
gret to learn of the aggregation of houses with whom 
we have long had dealings and whose names shall no 
more appear on our ledgers. But the organization is 
soon completed, annoying competition is removed, the 
quality of merchandise is improved—or at least made 
uniform—and while prices are advanced, they become 
stable and confidence is infused into a reinvigorated 
market. Goods are again freely bought, without tempta- 
tion to overstock or fear of an early decline. 
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How long these colossal institutions will last 1 will 
not venture to state. But if they be cast in the proper 
mold they should repeat the history of some of the old 
establishments we have known so long and whose 
names we mention with so much pride—houses that are 
financially strong and noted for their honorable deal- 
ings; liberal, but not prodigal; dignified, but not arro- 
gant; exacting, but not austere; a help to the struggling 
young beginner, a refuge for the older house in ad- 
versity. Indeed, like the pyramids of old Egypt, built 
on a foundation broad and ample, with a superstructure 
substantial, but plain; with outlines simple, yet attract- 
ive, and with head reared toward heaven, such an edifice 
should withstand the storms of time and ever hold the 
admiration of the world. 





THE PROPER BASIS OF CREDIT. 


BY J. NORMAN WILLS OF THE ODELL HARDWARE 
COMPANY, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


In lower Broadway there stands a substantial build- 
ing in which is housed a business which is a monument 
to the extraordinary sagacity and the indomitable en- 
ergy of its founder. After two failures its proprietor 
furnished the world with one of the most striking of all 
the phenomena recorded in the history of commerce. 
His failure in one instance having been due to the 
abuse of the credit system, and in the other to an un- 
wise partnership, he naturaliy sought, in making the 
third venture, to avoid the perils which he had encoun- 
tered in his previous experience. At one time “ cash be- 
fore delivery ” was his theory. It is a striking fact, 
however, that the succeeding years saw the principle of 
credit applied more largely to his business, until now 
the concern offer credit to all applicants who will meet 
certain simple conditions. These conditions, though 
simple, nevertheless form a more satisfactory basis of 
credit than many of our jobbers may hope to adopt. 
The applicant who wishes to.“run an account” is re- 
quired to give good security: and, further, to confine his 
demands for credit to an amount that is determined by 
the capital invested and the weekly returns to the 
house, who thus recognize the fact that credit is an 
indispensable factor in commercial transactions. 


A GREAT AID TO INDUSTRIAL, DEVELOPMENT. 


There have always been some honest souls who have 
had a “holy horror” of debt in every form. The credit 
system has been charged with being productive of more 
evil than any other source of man’s misfortunes and 
misery. They attribute the existence of credit to a de- 
sire on the part of many to live beyond their means, or 
to an undue haste to become rich, and an unwillingness 
to be content with resources already at hand. The 
credit system, however, is like almost everything else— 
it is subject to abuses, and, when abused, must bring 
misfortune. Properly employed, however, credit is a 
great aid to industrial development, a fact which be- 
comes more apparent as we observe the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

DEFINITION OF CREDIT. 

Credit has been defined as the power to make use of 
another man’s wealth, resting upon the fact that when 
one has more wealth than he proposes to use himself, 
he is ready, for a consideration, to lend it to another. 
While it may be for either production or consumption, 
the great function of credit in modern industry is to 
furnish the means for production to those who may be 
possessed of energy and ability, but who lack capital. It 
is based upon the eternal fact that men are dependent 
one upon another, and that “no man liveth to himself.” 
It is the same principle as that which is demonstrated 
when a.large land owner leases a portion of his estate 
to tenants who are to pay him a certain percentage of 
their crops. The large money holder lends to other 
producers a certain part of his wealth, that part which 
he is not able to employ himself actively, for purposes 
of production, and these borrowers agree to return it to 
him at a stipulated time with a consideration for its 
use. The large holder of goods lends to others portions 
of his stock, for which they are to pay him in current 
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money at the end of a stipulated time, with a considera- 
tion for the use thereof, that consideration being the 
profit allowed in the selling price. The true function of 
credit is to furnish to producers a means for making 
or enlarging their production. 

Credit, of course, is often used as a means of con- 
venience, illustrated in the running of a monthly ac- 
count at a retail store. It has been claimed that 60 
days’ credit was originally granted when transporta- 
tion was slow, to allow the merchant time to receive 
and examine his goods. Likewise a credit transaction 
now frequently means merely time enough to allow the 
purchaser to receive and examine his goods when he re- 
mits less the cash discount. The fact, however, that he 
has the option of longer time and that the goods are 
sent him on trust places these transactions properly in 
the range of credit. 

THE HISTORY OF CREDIT. 
would be extremely interesting were the material at 
hand which would enable the recorder to compile it. 
We may believe that the first credit transaction took 
place at very near the time of man’s creation. One is 
led to wonder, therefore, that it was seemingly unknown 
in cultured Egypt at the time that Joseph, whom our 
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genial secretary has felicitously referred to as the 
“first jobber,” was distributing the accumulations of 
the storehouses of Egypt to the famine stricken people. 
We would have supposed when the cash gave out that 
he would have sold on credit and taken a mortgage on 
the lands. We find, however, that he required the 
actual transfer of the lands to Pharaoh, and they were 
afterward leased to their former owners for a yearly 
rental. Perhaps, however, Joseph was making panic 
terms, and under normal conditions reasonable credit 
would have been extended on good security. 
CHARACTER, CAPACITY AND CAPITAL. 

There are represented in this association jobbers 
whose combined annual sales may be estimated at $15,- 
000,000, at the very lowest, and I think it safe to say 
that not 5 per cent. of this business is done for cash, 
counting cash transactions as those in which money 
is passed at or before the time of delivering the goods. 
It is important, then, that we) find the true basis of 
credit. I can think of no better way of expressing it 
than the one employed by Mr. Boocock of the National 
Association of Credit Men, who, in his address before 
this association a few years ago, quoted James G. 
Cannon of the Fourth National Bank of New York as 
saying that the true foundation of all credit is char- 
acter, capacity and capital, and the greatest of these is 
character. It is indeed pleasant to exalt character, for 
if we appreciate mankind we must appreciate char- 
acter, which may be defined as being what a man 
actually is. If we believe only, with Herbert Spencer, 
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that we are at all times in the presence of an enternal 
energy, then we can regard character as a manifesta- 
tion of that eternal energy; but if we have learned to 
see in that eternal energy a loving Father and to regard 
ourselves as His children and all men as brothers, then 
we can truly exalt character, for it partakes of the 
divine. But, confronted as we are with every day con- 
ditions, having to deal with men who too frequently 
suggest anything but the divine, we must consider char- 
acter in its proper relation to those other features which 
play an important part in every commercial transaction. 

If credit is that by which one makes use of another’s 
wealth for purposes of production, is not the true basis 
of credit his productive ability ? His integrity of pur- 
pose must of course be assured, and a certain degree of 
capital is essential in almost every instance to one’s 
having ability to produce. I take it, therefore, that 
, when we have satisfied ourselves that the applicant for 
credit is possessed of integrity and has fair prospects 
of success by reason of the amount of capital con- 
tributed by himself, his business ability and a suitable 
environment, we may conclude that he offers the proper 
basis upon which any member of this association may 
extend credit. 

MERCHANT AND BANKER. 

The basis of credit recognized by the merchant and 
the one adopted by the banker are supposed to be quite 
different. The merchant will credit a customer for goods 
to the value of $50, representing perhaps $40 cash, which 
he has actually paid out. Yet, if that same customer 
were to apply to him for a loan of $40 cash he would 
be met with a positive refusal. Is this right ? Should 
we intrust to a customer that which has cost us actual 
cash, while at the same time we would not lend him 
money ? While upon the first thought we might an- 
swer “No,” yet, upon further consideration, I believe 
we must conclude that it is entirely reasonable that 
we do so, and that, too, though a regular banker, en- 
gaged in the money lending business, would likewise 
refuse to loan the cash. The profit of the merchant is, 
of course, in excess of that allowed the banker, who 
must base his loans upon 6 per cent. per annum. The 
request for credit for goods to the amount of $50 is 
entirely reasonable and legitimate, while the request for 
a loan of that amount might not be a reasonable require- 
ment. The fact that the merchant solicits his orders, 
while borrowers solicit loams in many instances, will 
account for the difference of standard, though it not in- 
frequently happens that the banker likewise becomes 
a solicitor when his surplus is large or a desirable ac- 
count is being sought. 

THE CREDIT MAN. 

This paper, I presume, could not be considered com- 
plete without some mention of the work of that impor- 
tant individual whom we know as the credit man. Did 
you ever see a real, live credit man ? He belongs to an 
interesting, though not rare, species. I should like to 
make a tour of the country and seek out these indi- 
viduals in their offices and see exactly the work under- 
taken by each and the methods employed to accom- 
plish it. His work is primarily to ascertain whether ap- 
plicants for credit are worthy, and, having decided in 
the affirmative, to watch closely for any indications of 
his having been mistaken, and to see that the contracts 
upon which he has based the credit are carried out. The 
ideal credit man is possessed of a cheerful disposition 
and has a healthy degree of confidence in his fellow 
men. He is willing to believe, as a principle, all men 
good until he has evidence to the contrary, but never 
shows his faith by extending credit until he is sure that 
there is proper ground for it. By this I mean that he 
should not be unduly suspicious, but hopeful, looking 
for the good in men, but quick to recognize indications 
of the bad. Having extended credit he should take the 
customer into his circle of friends and seek to know him 
as an individual. While he may not hope to become per- 
sonally acquainted with even a small proportion of his 
customers, by observing the correspondence, by talking 
with the traveling men and taking knowledge of each 
transaction with the customer, as far as possible, he is 
soon able to form a fairly correct idea of him. He must 
remember that a man, to be successful, whether in re- 
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ligion, politics or business, must deal with the individual. 
His interests, therefore, should go back of the order and 
extend to the sales department. He should be in hearty 
sympathy with every department of the business, while 
not undertaking to acquaint himself with too many of 
the details. In the sales department he sees the medium 
through which the customers are sought out and their 
patronage continued. In the department of complaints 
or claims he should have more than a casual interest, 
because here frequently may be found the key to the 
customer’s peculiarities. He should be in charge of the 
collection department and keep a close watch over every 
account. He should maintain a consistent attitude 
throughout. He may be thought too independent and 
inappreciative, especially by the traveling men, who see 
the orders which they have eagerly sought held up for 
investigation. A reasonable degree of independence is 
essential, however, even in selling goods, but he should 
not be exceedingly liberal when the order Is secured, 
offensively independent when the bill is due and tyranni- 
cally autocratic when it has become past due. Under all 
circumstances he should be as prompt as circumstances 
will permit. 
HIS METHODS. 

As to methods, there is not a great deal to be said. 
In obtaining information it is best to use almost every 
source at command. The mercantile agencies and per 
sonal references are of value. I have found the reports 
furnished by attorneys who are under contract to an- 
swer inquiries, for which they in return are to receive 
collections direct, fairly satisfactory on the whole. The 
information furnished by a Trade Experience Bureau, 
such as the Credit Clearing House or the Bureau of 
Credits of Richmond, is perhaps the most satisfactory 
of all, though this is most valuable when used in con- 
nection with other reports. Much depends upon the im- 
pression which the customer has of the house. Is it not 
true that there are some houses for whose terms the 
debtor has no regard, while others he is especially anx- 
ious to pay on time? How can one be included in the 
latter class, and yet not have the customer, while pre- 
ferring to pay him, likewise prefer to place his orders 
elsewhere? The first essential toward securing the re- 
gard of a customer for terms is for the house themselves 
to show a proper regard for them. A good way, I believe, 
is to send a statement the day the bill is due. This can 
be readily arranged by making out at the first of the 
month, not only the statements of bills that are due, 
but of others that will mature during the month, filing 
them according to dates and sending them out accord- 
ingly. It is likewise desirable in most instances to give 
a detailed statement of all bills which are due, although 
a statement may have been previously rendered, and not 
simply begin with “ Balance rendered.” In some in- 
stances it is not necessary to repeat items of which 
statement has been rendered previously, but as a rule 
it is best, especially in the case of past due bills. The 
customer whose bill has become past due and who pays 
no attention to letters or drafts should have his name 
transferred to a card, filed in a proper index. All letters 
from the debtor and carbon copies of those addressed to 
him may be kept in a folder for ready reference, while 
another card index in which the cards are arranged ac- 
cording to dates will enable the credit man to keep track 
of promises. 

It is important that the customer should be reminded 
of every unfulfilled promise. As to what methods must 
be employed in case the ordinary fail, and when these 
should be employed, I shall not undertake to say. Again 
the knowledge of the individual case must be brought 
into play, and the method used which suits the case. 
The collection of a bill that is past due should be urged 
systematically, and each step taken should be in ad- 
vance of the previous one. It is useless, as a rule, to 
write a persuasive letter, make a draft which is allowed 
to be returned, write a threatening letter, and then be- 
gin over again and write another persuasive letter. 

Finally, to the credit man, do not be over cautious. 
There is more money made in jobbing Hardware where 
the bills are as a rule small, by taking risks, than by 
shunning them too carefully. The credit man who is 
careful in his investigations and diligent in following up 
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each transaction may safely hope to show a minimum 
amount of business lost on account of orders turned 
down, and at the same time a minimum loss account 
when he makes up his annual statement. 





Membership of the Association. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston Hardware Company, Anniston. 
Echols-Smith Hardware Company, Birmingham. 
Mayberry Hardware Company, Birmingham. 

May & Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham. 
Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham. 

Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham. 
Paden-Ewing Hardware Company, Gadsden. 
Cunningham Hardware Company, Mobile. 

D M. Snow & Co., Montgomery. 

G. W. Barnett & Son, Montgomery. 

Teague & Sons, Montgomery. 

Tullis Hardware Company, Montgomery. 

Allen & Jemison Company, Tuscaloosa. 


ARKANSAS. 
Atkinson-Williams Hardware Company, Ft. Smith. 
Ayers & Co., Ft. Smith. 
Speer Hardware Company, Ft. Smith. 
W. W. Dickinson Hardware Company, Little Rock. 
Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock. 
Fox Bros., Pine Bluff. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
May & Co., Washington. 


FLORIDA. 
Florida Hardware Company, Jacksonville 
$S. B. Hubbard Company, Jacksonville. 
Knight & Wall Company, Tampa 
GEORGIA. 
Athens Hardware Company, Athens. 
T. Fleming & Sons, Athens. 
Deveney, Hood & Co., Augusta. 
Maurice Walton Hardware Company, Augusta. 
Anderson Hardware Company, Atlanta. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Atlanta. 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta: 
Dinkins & Davidson, Atlanta. 
King Hardware Company, Atlanta. 
Dunlap Hardware Company, Macon. 
Griffin Hardware Company, Rome. 
Rome Hardware Company, Rome. 
Edward Lovell’s Sons, Savannah. 
Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah. 
J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Turner Hardware Company, Muskogee, 


LOUISIANA. 
A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans. 
Stauffer, Eshelman & Co., New Orleans. 
W. A. Pleasants Hardware Company, Shreveport. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Baker & McDowell Hardware Company, Natchez. 
Louis Hoffman Hardware Company, Vicksburg. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte Hardware Company, Charlotte 
J. H. Weddington & Co., Charlotte. 
Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Marshall, Wescoat & Co., Charleston. 


TENNESSEE. 
Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company, Bristol. 
Tom Fritts Hardware Company, Chattanooga. 
Magill Hardware Company, Chattanooga. 
8S. B. Luttreil & Co., Knoxville. 
C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville. 
Woodruff Hardware Company, Knoxville. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Memphis. 
Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis. 
Thomas, Barnes & Miller, Memphis. 
J. H. Fall & Co., Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


Ed. S. Hughes & Co., Abilene. 

Moroney Hardware Company, Dallas. 

F. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston. 
Bering-Cortes Hardware Company, Houston. 
H. 8. Bettes Hardware Company, Paris. 
Elmendorf & Co., San Antonio. 

Roberts, Sanford & Taylor Company, Sherman. 
McLendon, Duncan & Co., Waco. 

R. E. Bell Hardware Company, Weatherford. 


VIRGINIA. 


Piedmont Hardware Company, Danville. 
Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg. 
Clark Hardware Company, Lynchburg. 

Paul R. Howard Hardware Company, Norfolk. 
Watters & Martin, Norfolk. 
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Charles Leonard, Petersburg. 
W. S. Donnan & Co., Richmond. 
Watkins-Cottrell Company, Richmond. 


— 


MORLEY BROS’. NEW WAREHOUSE. 


OME time ago Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich., who 
own what is known as the Commercial Block on 
Tilden street, purchased lots still further south of the 
buildings, located between Germania and Janes avenues, 
on the river front, and an architect is now preparing 
plans for a large warehouse, which the firm propose to 
erect on the property. The building is to be 100 x 300 
feet, and two stories high. It is to be constructed of 
brick and in a very substantial manner. Railroad 
tracks are to be laid alongside the building and the 
facilities for handling the large business of the house 
will be equal to the requirements, so that orders can be 
taken care of expeditiously. Morley Bros. are also to 
make extensive improvements to the dock frontage of 
the property owned by the firm on South Tilden street. 
The firm, we are advised, have just shipped a general 
bill of Builders’ Hardware to Erzeroum, Asiatic Turkey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor: In the last issue of The Iron Age, men- 
tioning the election of officers of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
you credit the vice-president to Minneapolis. By St. 
Paul this will not do. Twenty-one years in the Hard- 
ware business in this city makes me a St. Paul man. 

Yours truly, 
J. F. McGutre. 
St. Pavut, MINN., June 7, 1902. 
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THE AVERY STAMPING Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
call attention to their ability to perform drawn, dished, 
flanged, pressed, sheared and intricately shaped Sheet 
Steel Work of almost any description. They have been 
in the general metal working business 17 years, during 
which period machinery and appliances that would 
serve to facilitate and improve have constantly been 
added, until at the present time they own a very com- 
plete and efficient eyuipment of hydraulic drawing and 
blanking presses of enormous power, shears, flanging 
machines, punches, &c. They makea very large variety 
of special articles, such as Seamless Steel Tanks for 
automobiles or for holding all kinds of fluids and gases, 
Cylinders and Shells, for which they also make heads 
and bottoms; Heavy Pans and numerous other vessels, 
Sketch Plates, 18 gauge and heavier, especially of small 
dimensions, all furnished promptly according to specifi- 
eations. Standard and Special Washers are also made. 


THE CAMILLUS CUTLERY COMPANY, Camillus, N. Y., 
owned and operated by Adolph Kastor & Bros., 109 
Duane street, New York, have increased the capacity 
of the plant by recently adding a factory building, 150 
x 50 feet in dimensions, the original works, which have 
been in operation 18 months, covering a site 100 x 50 
feet. Only pocket and pen knives are made at this 
factory. The firm of Adolph Kastor & Bros. deal largely 
in various kinds of cutlery brought into this country 
from abroad, a business they have carried on for many 
years, but they recognize a demand for certain grades 
of American cutlery which it is their purpose to ade- 
quately supply by increasing their facilities. In this 
connection we are also advised that on May 31, 1902, 
they took into the partnership their brother, August 
Kastor. 


THE ATLAS PAINT & SpeEcrAttTy COMPANY, 433-435 
Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio, are successors to the 
Frank Happell Mfg. Company, manufacturers of high 
grade paint specialties. Jet-E-nam, their principal 
brand, is an enamel for producing a permanent jet black 
on bicycles, radiators, ranges, stove pipes, mantels and 
grates, and, it is claimed, is not affected by heat or cold. 
They report an excellent demand for their various spe- 
cialties. 





THE 


A THREE-DECKED TABLE. 


A THREE-DECKED TABLE, such as is shown in the 

accompanying illustration, is in use in the store of 
John S. Parsons, Unionville, Conn., for showing novel- 
ties and cheap articles. A molding is placed around the 


A Three-Decked Table. 


edge of each deck so as to prevent small articles from 
rolling off. A table of this character enables a large va- 
riety of goods to be shown in a small space, and its use is 
worthy of the consideration of merchants who desire to 
push this class of articles. 


ed 


THE Danish watchmakers, Arp & Jensen, are manu- 
facturing a Bicycle Stand, which is hinged to the front 
fork of the frame, so that when brought down it sup- 
ports the Bicycle in an upright position. When not in 
use the contrivance is folded alongside the fork and is 
nearly invisible. When the Stand is in use it may be 
locked by any convenient means, making it impossible 
to ride the Bicycle and providing against its theft. 
Patents have been secured in most civilized countries; 
Those desiring further particulars may address A. M. 
Held, engineer, Copenhagen. 


M.S. MATHEWs, 323 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed secretary of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association, succeeding the late Thomas Mc- 
Cracken. Mr. Mathews has also been chosen secretary 
of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 


UNDER date 16th inst. the Yankee Company, manu- 
factures of the Yankee Nail Puller, announced that they 
have sold their business to the Smith & Hemenway Com- 
pany, 296 Broadway, New York, including contracts, 
patents, good will, machinery, tools, &c. The latter 
company will continue the manufacture of the goods 
and solicit the favors of the trade. 


THE J. A. Harps Mra. Company, Greenfield, Ohio, 
are now manufacturing the Never Fail Can, having pur- 
chased the interest of the former maker, C. W. Price. 
The Can is designed for oil or gasoline, a peculiar fea- 
ture in its construction being that the oil does not touch 
the inside of the can pump. 


M. S. BENEDICT Mre. Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Silver Plated Ware and Metal Goods, 
have opened a salesroom at 1016 Walnut avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. This branch will be under the manage- 
ment of E. BE. Richards. 


‘ 
THE JAMES C. LINDSAY HARDWARE CoMPANy of Pitts- 
burgh have decided to increase their capital stock from 
$150,000 to $250,000. 
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American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE second convention of the American Hardware 
T Manufacturers’ Association, being the first meet- 
ing since its organization last October in Cleveland, is 
now in session at the Marlborough House, Atlantic City. 

Inasmuch as many of the manufacturers and their 
representatives have been in the habit of attending the 
meeting of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion und of the National Hardware Association, which 
are regularly held in June and November respectively, it 
was decided that the meetings of the manufacturers’ 
association should be held simultaneously. The wisdom 
of this is indicated in the conventions now being held, 
which not only bring together a large number of both 
jobbers and manufacturers, but give them admirable 
opportunities for conference. The result is a very satis 
factory gathering of merchants and manufacturers. 

Excellent arrangements had been made for the meet 
ing under the especial direction of the Executive Com 
mittee, with Robert Garland as its efficient chairman. 

The Membership Committee, too, gave good account 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB, President. 


of themselves, the membership of the association hay- 
ing increased to 146, including, as the names show, many 
of the most important houses in the trade. 

The Reception Committee, under the leadership of 
Henry B. Lupton, did most efficient work in looking after 
the welfare and comfort of the association and their 
friends, the jobbers. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


Only two meetings are provided for in the programme, 
one on Tuesday and the other on Thursday morning, at 
the hours during which the jobbers are in executive ses- 
sion. The opening meeting on Tuesday afternoon was 
largely attended. many representative manufacturers 
being present, and the whole constituting an imposing 
representation of Hardware manufacturing interests. 

An admirable address was made by Fayette R. 
Plumb, president of the association, in which he referred 
briefly to the objects of the association, expressing the 
belief that notwithstanding diversity of interests there 
were matters of importance in which they had ground 
on which they could stand together. He referred espe- 
cially to the extent to which contracts had become 
scarcely more than options, so far as the pleasure of 
the buyers was concerned, and to the abuses connected 
with cash discounts and special brands. In connection 


with the last he read with approval comments made by 
The Iron Age in which the abuses connected with the 
practice of making special brands for the jobbing trade 
were pointed out. 

The convention then went into executive session, 





SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON, Vice-President. 


when the work of the association was taken up in more 
detail, as the reports of committees were received and 
communications considered. Some interesting discus 
sions were thus developed. 

One of the topics considered was that of syndicate 
buying, to which, in some of its features at least, a good 
deal of opposition was developed on the part of the 
manufacturers. 

The desirability of the purchasers instead of the man- 





Cc. S. VAN WAGGONER, Vice;President. 


ufacturers determining the routes for shipment of goods 
was brought before the convention in a communication 
and some discussion resulted. 

soth of these subjects were taken into advisement 
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to come before the manufacturers for their future con- 
sideration. 

The session made an excellent impression on those 
present in regard to the practicability of the association 
doing something to correct trade abuses and in various 
ways to advance the general interest. 


CONTRACTS—ARE THEY MUTUALLY BINDING AS 
NOW INTERPRETED ? 
BY F. 8. KRETSINGER, PRESIDENT OF IOWA FARMING 
TOOL COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA. 

I have been requested to address you on the subject 
of “ Contracts—Are They Mutually Binding as Now In- 
terpreted?’’ Now lest you attach too much importance 
to the word “ address,” let me say at the outset that my 
remarks can hardly be classed under that heading, but 
rather let me ask your indulgence a few moments while 
I comment on a few points in which, in a measure at 
least, I hope you may concur. I am fully conscious that 
I may pass by matters of as much importance as those 
which I mention, and which naturally come under the 
subject given me, but with a fixed desire to be brief, I 
will allude only to such incidents as have particularly 


F. S. KRETSINGER, Vice-President. 

come in my experience as a manufacturer and seller. 
I ask for leniency should I fail to keep within the 
bounds of generalities, for the willful violation of con- 
tracts without substantial reason, apology or excuse is, 
as you all know, not simply disappointing and aggravat- 
ing, but frequently a gross injustice, besides work- 
ing a great hardship, and altogether exceedingly exas- 
perating. 

I shall assume all the time that we have in mind 
written contracts, for verbal ones covering transactions 
of importance are unreliable and unsatisfactory, for 
memory is often treacherous, however well meaning the 
indiviclual may be. 

A commercial transaction of sufficient significance to 
justify the title of contract should be, and as a rule is, 
something more than an agreement. It should cover the 
essential element or factor of consideration, in which 
both parties to the deal participate, though it may be 
in unequal proportions, and although it may not be 
equally satisfactory or profitable. This element of con- 
sideration lifts it above an ordinary off-hand purchase 
and sale; emphasizes its character and gives it a legal 
standing desired by both parties to it. 

A contract is not made in an idle moment, nor as a 
matter of pleasure, nor as a special favor on the part 
of one toward the other party, but is entered into in 
earnest—strictly as a matter of business, with a feel- 
ing on each side that he is willing and desirous of part- 
ing with his commodity, be it cash, merchandise or ma- 
terial, and receiving in exchange, under stipulated con- 
ditions, what he regards as a satisfactory equivalent. 
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CONSIDERATION, 

The purchaser may look for consideration in his suc- 
cess in securing a particular make of material or goods, 
a special brand, pattern or finish. The good reputation 
of the article, its quality and its price, time of payment, 


F. D. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


freight allowance, and also the control of that particular 
make (if merchandise) in his market—all these tend to 
invite the purchase. Besides, he takes into considera- 
tion the character of the concern he is bargaining with, 
its ability to execute his orders and its manner of deal 
ing. These, in whole or in part, constitute his consider- 
ation for making the contract. 

On the other hand, the seller may find his consider- 
ation in disposing of so much of his product in a market 
which he desires to retain or secure a foothold in, or 
the character of the order as to quality, patterns, sizes, 
&e., and the date of shipment; he also has in mind the 
standing of the concern he is dealing with, the matter 
of price, and naturally the prospective profits. These 
may be taken as his consideration in making a contract. 


ROBERT GARLAND, Chairman Executive Committee. 


To men naturally inclined to be upright in their dealI- 
ings, a contract is but a concise memorandum of stipu- 
lations discussed and after more or less giving and tak- 
ing finally concurred in, and the details put in writing 
for their mutual convenience—to save misunderstand- 
ings and to enable others, those, for instance, in the ship. 

























































ping, invoicing or collecting branches of their respective 
businesses, to carry to a conclusion. 

Taking it for granted that in the main, at least, my 
analysis of a contract (which is almost of daily occur- 
rence with every business man) is correct, it stands to 
reason that its parties—buyer and seller—entering into 
such relations, are equally and honorably bound to re- 
spect its conditions. If either participant in the deal is 
not seriously in earnest, why should he waste, and 
worse than waste, his time and that of the other party 
to enter into it? A divergence of either one from the 
lines laid down in the contract invariably and unavoid- 
ably creates friction, generates suspicion, and naturally 
puts the other one on his guard during the existence of 
the current deal, and also places him on the defense in 
making any deals in the future. 


VIOLATION A DANGER SIGNAL. 


Furthermore, a violation of specific conditions is tri- 
fling with a serious matter, and indicates a premedi- 
tated intention to be dishonest, clouds the sense of 
honor, encourages like efforts toward others, and in 
time may prove an expensive procedure by fastening on 
the violator a reputation undesirable even to a eal- 
loused person, and which would stand as a. danger sig- 
nal to others with whom he might have business deal- 
ings, for the spreading of information of unfair and dis- 
honorable actions is in these days of consolidations and 





WM. H. HAYS, Chairman Membership Committee. 


associations an easy matter and a legitimate means of 
defense. 

Whether “ contracts are mutually binding as now in- 
terpreted’”’ is somewhat of a conundrum; I might al- 
most and am half inclined to ask you to give me an 
easier one. 


MOST CONTRACTS INTERPRETED CONSCIENTIOUSLY. 


Sometimes I think it is unqualifiedly true that all men 
are liars (except, of course, our own particular selves), 
and yet, remembering the large number of contracts 
that are made daily; their varied conditions and the 
human and, I might almost add, the inhuman nature of 
men one has to deal with, I am inclined to think that in 
the great majority of cases contracts in their essential 
features are interpreted conscientiously—it may be be- 
cause it is to the interest of the parties; be that as it 
may—all are not guided by the same motives—it is more 
than half way true that they are regarded as mutually 
binding. 

The producer of material a few removes from the 
ore and the stump, to whom most of us look for a large 
part of our supplies, has occupied during the few re- 
cent years a peculiar, somewhat independent and yet 
trying position. A gradually rising market has stimu- 
lated trade, overloaded order books and made buyers un- 
usually urgent as well as extremely solicitous. 
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SLOW DELIVERIES. 

Sales undoubtedly have been made and quite gener- 
ally, too, considérably in excess of the plant’s capacity, 
and the slow deliveries have seriously inconvenienced 
buyers who have required the material for the em- 
ployment of their shop hands, causing not simply ex- 
treme annoyance, but also in some cases serious losses. 





OLIVER WILLIAMS, Chairman Grievance Committee. 


In addition to this, the seller has put himself in a posi- 
tion of distrust, and encouraged feelings of suspicion 
that the older contracts at comparatively low prices 
have been neglected and that later contracts, at con- 
siderably higher prices, have ha@ more careful and 
prompt execution. How far this is true cannot be 
demonstrated, but the age of many requisitions which 
our buying department have on file reminds us of their 
neglect and invites the question whether contracts are 
regarded by the sellers as mutual, or only as a con- 
venience to themselves. 

The manufacturer—one who buys various kinds of 





H. B. LUPTON, Chairman Reception Committee. 


partly made material, and with labor, machinery, &c., 
combines them to produce a finished article ready for 
use—is naturally influenced in his views of a contract by 
certain patent facts: he may have to purchase materials 
in large quantities, and to make contracts many months 
in advance of his needs to make ¢ertain of having the 
wherewithal to run his shops steadily. and to advan- 
tage; he must have a complete assortment of materials 
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and in the right proportion, for a surplus of one kind or 
several kinds may be of no use to him if he is short 
one single kind. He may be disinclined to change his 
source of supplies where the material has worked to 
his satisfaction and which his shop or mill hands have 
manipulated successfully—a change might be taking 
too many chances, and possibly might be disastrous. 

These things induce him to enter into and depend 
on specific contracts in his purchases, and what with 
the lawful nature of the transactions, what he knows 
or believes the other party to the contracts will look to 
him for, aside from his own sense of self respect, en- 
courage him to be mindful of his duty, and combine, in 
my judgment, to entitle him to a vote of confidence. 

In his relations with the trade he is impelled to ship 
goods satisfactory in quality, finish, &c., as a matter of 
good policy, and to retain his reputation, even though 
he may overlook the question of integrity. 

EXECUTION OF ORDERS. 

As to the execution of orders. Experience has taught 
him that prompt shipments induce duplicate or sorting 
up orders, and that it is to his interest to make ship- 
ments within the time promised, not simply to please 
his customers, but because he well knows that a delay 
or a late shipment will unavoidably restrict the sale of 
his goods by his customer, besides creating ill feeling 
which cannot always be overcome, even though he may 
have fair and reasonable excuses. 

He has many obstacles to contend with that are be- 
yond his control; such as obtaining, as required, fuel 
and material of various kinds, in which there may be 
hindrances, such as breakdowns in mines or mills, floods, 
fires, train wrecks, labor differences, &c. 

Regardless of all these influences and the opportunl- 
ties for excuses, they answer only in a measure for his 
nonfulfillment of a contract, for it is his plain duty, and 
his interest too, to anticipate his requirements and 
provide, within a reasonable degree, against such con- 
tingencies. If he fails in any measure to guard against 
such conditions, he neglects his duty, and is deserving 
of censure equally with those who show a disregard of 
other conditions in a contract. 

PLAYING BOTH ENDS. 

Looking at the question from the standpoint of the 
seller, with an experience with the trade dating back 
more than a quarter of a century, I am very glad to an- 
swer the question whether “contracts are mutually 
binding as now interpreted ” in the affirmative, so far at 
least as a large majority with whom we have business re- 
lations are concerned, and, generally speaking, referring 
particularly to those who are the largest purchasers—rep- 
resentative houses in their particular localities. There 
are notable and most offensive exceptions, and the num- 
ber is very much larger than it should be. There are 
certain buyers who, after entering into a contract to 
take a certain quantity of material or merchandise and 
to furnish detailed specifications within a certain time, 
will partially or wholly violate the contract, use the 
prices to break down the prices of another seller who, 
though your competitor, may be your warm personal 
friend; you may have conceded extreme and special 
prices and terms, granted him exclusive sale in his par- 
ticular market, gone so far as to supply him gratis with 
catalogues and other advertising matter with his name 
and address on, citing perhaps the exclusive sale fea- 
ture of the deal. All these make no difference and are 
given no thought by this one, whose moral standard is 
low and who thinks that the end justifies the means. 

Believing that the contract was entered into in good 
faith, that it was mutually binding, you may have de- 
clined an opportunity to sell another as good or possibly 
even more desirable purchaser. You leave the field with 
a feeling that you have secured or retained that par- 
ticular section to take a portion of your product, and 
then later you find yourself tricked. It is too late to 


get back and look up a new customer, and the only 
satisfaction you can get out of the situation is to make 
a record of the facts in the case and be on your guard 
in future dealings with this party. Or this buyer may 
think he is half way honest—as if there was or could be 
such a place for a man to stand on—and so takes a por- 
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tion of the goods, claiming, if he honors you with any 
reason at all, that dull trade will not warrant him in 
taking the full contract quantity; when, did you know 
all of the facts, you would find that he is dividing his 
trade, violating contracts with both sellers by taking 
from each, not only a smaller amount than agreed on, 
but at a less price than either single purchase would 
have given him. 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF PAYMENT CONDITIONS. 

There are some who, though they respect the condi- 
tions of a contract in taking material or articles pur- 
chased, resort to petty, discreditable means in payment 
conditions, thereby gaining a few cents, or possibly a 
few dollars, but as against this storing up a reputation 
for a loose idea of equity and fairness. They take more 
than the agreed time and refuse to pay interest, or they 
send a local check instead of sending a draft or a check 
on a bank in a recognized money center; and again, 
instead of earning the amount of cash discount, and 
which is essentially a premium for payment within a 
short and stipulated time, they let that period of 10, 20 
or 30 days, as the case may be, pass over and then 
deduct or keep back a sum which they have not earned, 
are not entitled to and have no more right to retain 
than they would have to withhold the whole amount of 
indebtedness. They take that which does not belong 
to them without a good excuse and without a pang of 
conscience, contenting themselves with the thought that 
their trade is too valuable for the other party to posi- 
tively refuse to allow the reduction, thereby classing 
themselves as highway (though petty) robbers, or at 
least proclaiming their low standing of manly dealing 
and a disjointed conception of what is right. 

avery merchant or manufacturer has had in a great- 
er or less degree the same experience—has been equally 
vexed or disappointed and has almost lost confidence. 
or at least had his faith weakened, in human nature, 
In these times it is imperative that systems and fixed 
rules should be used in the successful management of 
any business, and the religious adherence to contract 
obligations should be included among these, whether as 
buyers or sellers. Let the parties work in harmony and 
show clearly an intention to act in good faith, applying 
more the rule of good fellowship and less the rule that 


might makes right. 
THE REMEDY? 


Coupled with these accusations naturally arise the 
questions: Where is the remedy? How to eradicate 
and prevent a recurrence of. the evil? : How far is it 
prudent to go in making public misinterpretations, even 
where indisputable, defined instances occur? Publie 
sentiment is a forceful agent in correcting evils and 
restraining evil doers, and it is possible that an open, 
frank discussion of the subject by the members of the 
various associations may lead to a reform, for the 
knowledge that disreputable methods may be brought 
to light and result in serious disadvantage to the ones 
at fault may measurably check the curse and should 
have a deterring influence, even though its moral aspect 
is ignored. 

If the great majority of buyers and sellers willingly 
respect themselves by carrying out their arrangements 
in good faith, should not the small minority be made to 
do so? 

Leniency and liberality are fairly due where sufficient 
and consistent reasons are given for inability to live 
strictly up to one’s obligations or to justify modifica- 
tions of contract conditions, but every well meaning 
man owes it to himself to be conscientious as a matter 
of decency besides as a matter of good business policy. 
A fixed determined plan to gain by intentional violations 
or neglect to respect agreements is contemptible and 
discreditable and can find no justification. 

The sooner such men, no matter what industry, no 
matter whether their business is large or small, whether 
they are producers, consumers or middlemen—the soon- 
er they are bulletined and their methods advertised and 
made public, so much the better for the protection of 
those who may desire to have future dealings with 
them. . 4. 

Let the buyer be as close or as honestly shrewd as he 
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may be; let him squeeze the last 1 per cent. extra dis- 
count so long as the deal is a clean one; but when the 
contract is made in accordance with the understanding, 
then let it stand as a definite, unalterable law to guide 
the parties to it. 


THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF MERCANTILE 
CONSOLIDATIONS. 
BY W. M. PRATT OF -GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, GREEN- 
FIELD, MASS. 

I am a little in doubt as to the motive by which your 
committee was actuated when they invited me to ad- 
dress you upon this subject. The tirst sensations that 
I experienced were pleasant ones, fully appreciating 
the courtesy extended, but the more I studied the sub- 
ject the more doubtful I became as to whether or no it 
was entirely a matter of compliment. I was half in- 
clined to the opinion that, appreciating the importance 
of having something said relative to mercantile consoli- 
dations, and realizing that it was not as simple perhaps 
as it looked, they had picked upon some one who would 
be sufficiently susceptible to accept their very flattering 
invitation, and I was reminded of the story of a gentle- 
man, who, while strolling through the streets of London, 
noticed somewhat in advance a diminutive maiden clad 
in her best bib and tucker standing in front of an iron 
gate and looking wistfully up and down the street. As 
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he approached she accosted him with a “ Please, mister, 
won’t you open the gate for me?” His family having al- 
ways been noted for their chivalry, he could not well de- 
cline, and, opening the gate, was surprised to think that 
she should have required any assistance. Thereupon he 
made bold to ask her why she wanted him to do it; she 
looked up at him, saying: “ Please, mister, it’s just been 
painted, and I don’t want to make my hands dirty.” 

Now, gentlemen, this subject of mercantile consoli- 
dations has been covered with so much paint during the 
past few months, not only in the brilliant hues of the 
yellow journals, but in the more somber shades of the 
press at large, that your committee, who were drafted, 
as I understand it, especially to attend to this matter 
themselves, are not to be severely blamed for looking for 
a substitute. 

A mercantile consolidation is oftentimes confounded 
with the so called associations, combinations and trusts 
which have many times been formed and to no great 
good. While it may be one and all of these, it is not nec- 
essarily so; the latter exist oftentimes because of agree- 
ment only; the interests and units of which they are 
composed, while temporarily adherent, are not neces- 
sarily coherent and unified, as they should be. You will 
please bear in mind, therefore, that I am dealing solely 
with mercantile consolidations, which means in plain 
English many concerns made into one, and in the course 
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of my remarks I shall not give the feature of overcapi- 
italization more than a passing notice. I fully realize the 
danger therefrom and that we must expect more or less 
serious results; still if consolidations of this nature are 
to play an important part in the commercial history of 
the future, as I believe they are, the fact that they were 
overcapitalized at the outset will be merely an incident. 

For the past 100 years or more every department of 
commerce and industry has been undergoing an evolu- 
tion; within the past decade the changes have come so 
thick and fast that it has required all the ingenuity, 
brains, foresight and nerve energy of the present day 
American to keep apace with them; in every mine, in 
every mill, in every workshop the processes are con- 
tinually changing, and everywhere per man and per 
machine our product is far in advance of what it has 
ever been before. 

WRONG PRINCIPLES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

Now while carrying out this economic policy in our 
departments of production, which we have raised to a 
higher standard of efficiency than was ever dreamed of 
in the past, we have neglected, so to speak, to inaugu- 
rate an equally economic and satisfactory policy in our 
methods of distribution; we have been studying to pro- 
duce wisely and well; we have not taken the precaution 
to fortify ourselves in the field. I do not mean that our 
selling departments have been inefficient; I do not mean 
that we have not put forth every energy to place our 
product in the markets of the world; I don’t mean that 
we have left a single stone unturned whereby we might 
have been able to further our interests in this direction, 
but I do mean that the underlying principles are entire- 
ly wrong. 

We have been in the habit of adopting a cutthroat 
policy, so to speak, with our competitors; we have devi- 
ated entirely too far from the live and let live plan; we 
have not been satisfied with our share, but have been 
determined to get the other fellow’s share as well, and 
with the tirst weakening of the market, with the first 
signs of a business depression, there has been a wild 
scramble for trade; prices have been slaughtered, lines 
have been unwarrantably extended, previously unpro- 
ductive territory has been ransacked and the markets 
glutted regardless of price. 

From the effects of this demoralization it has taken 
years to rally, and the deadly fear of its recurrence 
has continually retarded our recovery. These periods 
of depression have invariably been followed by periods 
of prosperity, and while experience should have taught 
us the lesson so thoroughly that our commercial and in- 
dustrial equilibrium might have been preserved, it has 
so far failed to do so; now, to-day, in the early dawn of 
the twentieth century, which, could it have been de- 
picted to our forefathers, would have appeared little 
short of a miracle to them, and while riding on the crest 
of a wave of prosperity the like of which has never be- 
fore touched American shores, is it to be supposed that 
we should be content to let well enough alone and not 
endeavor at least to guard against a possible recurrence 
of the dangers and disasters which have so often fol- 
lowed our prosperous eras in the past? Most certainly 


not. 
ASTONISHING THE WORLD. 


We are facing to-day peculiar conditions, and the ag- 
gressive policy of the American producer is astonish- 
ing the world. Everywhere are old factories being dou- 
bled and new factories being built, assortments are 
being broadened, new lines brought out, and this great 
mass of energy has wrought itself into a mighty dynamo 
of human activity, the sparks from which have pene- 
trated every nook and corner of the globe. 

The policy of aggression has gone on by leaps and 
bounds; our avenues of distribution have been multi- 
plied, until every city, town and hamlet has been can- 
vassed and recanvassed, over and over again; we have 
poured millions into advertising matter and scattered it 
all over the world; we have spent money with a free 
hand in order that the American producer and his wares 
might not for one moment be lost sight of. Now while 
not questioning this policy of aggression and dissemina- 
tion under such conditions as now exist, it is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line between wisdom and extrava- 
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gance. For the present alone perhaps it matters not; the 
world is busy and the ceaseless hum has tuned itself to 
one of universal harmony; it is only when the discord 
comes and the little waves do beat against themselves 
and throw the whole world out of tune that we shall 
need to stop and ponder well. 

Don’t we often wonder why the same economic poli- 
cies which are carried out in our departments of pro- 
duction are not extended to our distributing bureaus ? 
Is it easy to imagine where so many traveling salesmen 
come from, and gentlemen, if I have heard it once, I 
have heard it 1000 times in the last five years, ‘‘ How do 
so many retail dealers exist ?” 

EXTRAVAGANT DISTRIBUTION. 

It is in the distribution of our product more than 
anywhere else that there is room for improvement. The 
economie evolution which is everywhere so marked is 
hardly noticeable here; we are spending dollars where 
we used to spend cents, and even our percentages have 
increased. Is it then more than natural that in looking 
around for an anchor well to windward the wisest heads 
of our country and of the world should have decided to 
inaugurate these great consolidations, hoping thereby 
not only to eliminate evil tendencies, but to effect econ- 
omies which would not otherwise be possible. 

I am told, gentlemen, that in the city of Brooklyn, in 
a single block, wherein live 52 families, the total con- 
sumption of milk per day is 58 quarts, and it takes 42 
milkmen to deliver it. 

Now, if 20 men are doing to-day the work that could 
be accomplished by one, let us save it. If 20 tons of ad- 
vertising matter are distributed and accomplish only the 
results which would be accomplished by 1 ton of adver- 
tising matter properly distributed, let us save that also; 
let us, while continuing our policy of aggression, steer 
clear of the shoals of extravagance. 

PRESERVING COMMERCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

The old theory that the introduction of labor saving 
methods and machinery would necessarily mean labor 
unemployed is a pure fallacy. There is not labor enough 
in this country to-day, and what would we do if it was 
not for the labor saving machinery, much of which has 
heen installed during the past 25 years under more or 
less protest ? Let us not allow ourselves to be blinded 
by the popular clamor and led to believe that mercan- 
tile consolidations are made entirely for evil; they are 
not; they are but the natural evolution of our old sys- 
tem of distribution and, though still in their infancy, I 
believe in their growth and development they will as- 
sume shapes and proportions not conceived of to-day, 
and though, because of the lack of wisdom on the part 
of those who dictate and direct their policy, they may 
meet with public disfavor on every hand, and if the 
surplus water which goes to make up their capitaliza- 
tion may have to evaporate or be drawn off, and if in 
individual and perhaps in common cases they may rise 
only to fall, it is my sincere belief that through them, 
by them, or because of them, we shall have so mastered 
the situation that a plan will be evolved whereby our 
commercial equilibrium can be preserved for a much 
longer period in the future than it has been in the past. 

Right is might to-day, as much as it was a thousand 
years ago. A policy formulated and carried out on any 
other line by an individual, firm, corporation or con- 
solidation {s bound to totter and fall. An unfair, grasp- 
ing, dictatorial policy may temporarily succeed, but its 
success cannot continue indefinitely: whether it works 
an injustice to an individual, to a community, to a State 
or to a nation, a way will be found by which the evil can 
he eliminated. 

On the other hand, the economic value of a consolida- 
tion properly managed and which would he able to at- 
tain a degree of efficiency beyond the reach of the rank 
and file of destructive competition would work as a vast 
power for good, not only to itself, but to the user and 
the manufacturers as well. 

THE UNIT OF ATLL WEALTH IS LABOR. 

The crude raw material fs of little value until molded 
into shape. The tree in the forest and the ore in the 
mine are comparatively nothing except the Jabor units 
necessary to make them articles of commerce. The labor 
is always at hand; there was never a time in our most 
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depressed period when the labor units could not be had. 
The problem which then confronts us, however, is the 
ability to turn them into cash. The distribution of our 
product based on these labor units is a serious problem, 
not perhaps at the present moment, when orders are 
plenty and goods are scarce, but a problem, nevertheless, 
which demands our attention, and however efficient our 
present system may be, it is plain to every one that there 
is still room for improvement. 
THE MANIFEST EVILS 

are not hard to find; destructive competition, unwar- 
rantable production and the excessive multiplication of 
the avenues of distribution give grave cause for alarm, 
and there is no surer way to put a stop to these abuses 
than by a plan in which the unity of interests makes the 
welfare of the one so closely connected and allied to 
the welfare of all that temptations even of an evil na- 
ture shall be eliminated. 

It is not to be expected that we can reach in the pres- 
ent decade the long looked for millennium, or that. such 
a state of affairs will come to pass during the lifetime 
of the present generation; but the world and everything 
in it must move on and improve or deteriorate and decay; 
there is no stopping, there is no holding on in any par- 
ticular position; it is either forward or backward; with 
the conditions of the present times, so vastly different 
from those which existed even a dozen years ago, we 
must not be content to rest until some policy shall be 
inaugurated whereby we may eliminate a portion, at 
least, of the evils which have worked themselves into 
our distributing policy and plan. 

STRONG, HEALTHY COMPETITION. 

The old time adage of the survival of the fittest must 
not be considered in a narrow light; those who destroy 
what they cannot obtain are not necessarily the best fit- 
ted to survive. Competition should not be wiped out; a 
strong healthy competition is the best possible commer. 
cial invigorator. On the other hand, a destructive com- 
petition not only injures those who are directly con- 
nected with it, but in an indirect manner it does grievous 
injury to our whole commercial fabric, and our old com- 
mercial system, the system which we have been follow- 
ing for the past 50 years, needs protection from this kind 
of a thing to-day as much as ever our infant industries 
needed the assistance of a protective tariff. 

It is impossible to legislate against evils of this char- 
acter; it is equally impossible to suggest, formulate or 
dictate the policy of any organization and be able to 
carry that policy into effect unless that organization is 
absolutely controlled. A combination without a con- 
solidation is not in a position to do this work well. In 
this, as in a trust agreement, there fs not a unity of in- 
terests. Over and over again have these things been 
tried. Way back in 1855 they formed a Shoe Peg Trust, 
one of the first, I believe, that was formed In this coun- 
try. How long did it last ? Perhaps a year. Why did 
it go to pieces ? Simply because the interests were so 
scattered, and despite their agreement a feeling of dis- 
trust overcame everything else and different interests 
were continually knifing each other behind the scenes. 

PERFECT UNITY OF INTERESTS. 

It is only in absolute consolidation; with a perfect 
unity of interests than can formulate, adopt and carry 
into effect an economie conciliatory policy, combined 
with a high degree of efficiency; that we can fortify our 
mercantile interests as they ought to be fortified. To 
be sure these consolidations will control a vast power, 
but it stands within their province to use this power 
wisely and well; it not only stands within their province 
so to do, but it behooves them to do it, otherwise the pur- 
pose for which they*were created will not be accom- 
plished and the law of evolution will wipe them out. 

It is not to be expected that these great consolidations 
will entirely drive out competition. It fs not to be de- 
sired that such a thing should come to pass, but it is 
hoped that they will, in a measure, control the situation. 
We do not want to see the feature of competition com- 
pletely eliminated: we do not want to have new indus- 
tries throttled: we do not believe that our present com- 
mercial tnterests should be hampered in their growth, 
but a wise temperate policy will work the greatest good 
in the long run and the good will of the public can be 
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secured by returning to the people, so to speak, a por- 
tion of their tribute in the way of a reduced cost to the 
consumer because of the economy effected in the distri- 
bution of goods. 

A consolidation of commercial interests is no mon- 
strosity unless an unwise policy makes it so. They have 
a power, we will admit, but that power must be used for 
good or it will be taken away, and the guardians of our 
country holding forth in the nation’s capital will see to 
it that laws are inaugurated which will prevent, in a 
great measure, the carrying into effect of any policy 
which shall not be fair to all concerned. 

HARDWARE ORGANIZATIONS, 

In this connection it is well to give due credit to 
those national and State organizations which have done 
so much for the Hardware trade of the United States 
during the years which they have existed. ‘They have 
done more perhaps than any other one thing to elimi- 
nate bad feeling between competitors and stimulate good 
feeling between different branches of the trade. 

What this has accomplished, not only for the dealers 
themselves, but for the manufacturer and consumer as 
well, {s too plainly apparent to need mentioning. 1 be- 
lieve the time has come when we can go a step further, 
and although that consolidation in which we have taken 
a vital interest has, for the present at least, been aban- 
doned, I believe it is sure to come and that the great 
consolidations which have been made and which will be 
made in the future just as soon as they get their bear- 
ings and their machinery into action will be able to im- 
prove still further our conditions as a whole. 

HARDWAREMEN. 

Yhe word Hardware has a warm place in our hearts; 
this particular branch of industry is perhaps nearer to 
us than any other; in its ranks will be found as grand a 
set of men as have ever lived, men who have been ac- 
customed to fight the battle of life from their birth; men 
who lave for many years kept their shoulders diligently 
to the wheel; men who have risen from the most menial 
positions to the highest; men who from knowing how to 
labor themselves appreciate to a full degree the cost and 
value of labor. 

It is a business which must be thoroughly mastered 
and understood if it is to be handled successfully, and 
the Hardware trade are to be congratulated upon this 
fact: following up a mere whim, gn individual firm or 
corporation cannot engage in the Hardware business 
and make a success of it; they must pay their tribute in 
labor before they can hope for reward; notwithstanding 
all this they have made their mistakes and without be- 
ing personal, I believe it is no exaggeration when speak- 
ing as a class to say that until perhaps three years ago 
the Hardware jobbers of the United States never real- 
ized that the interests of the Hardware manufacturers 
were almost akin with their own. 

There was too much tendency in many localities to 
break down the manufacturer’s prices and ignore his 
goods; some of our good friends were driven to the retail 
trade and some of them were driven out of business, and 
for quite a considerable period the markets were flooded 
with no end of cheap trash, for which this mistake was 
directiy responsible. 

THERE HAS BEEN AN AWAKENING, 


and the National Hardware Jobbers’ Association and 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association and all the 
Hardware associations of this country in a great meas- 
ure deserve the credit for it; because of their organiza- 
tions they have been able to curb the radical and help 
the weak; they have been able to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the jobber’s success depends upon 
the manufacturer’s good will to just as great a degree as 
does the manufacturer’s success depend upon the jobber’s 
good will. ‘Their interests are so interwoven that neither 
can prosper without the other, and if good feeling exists 
between them the better for all concerned. 

I am alluding to this matter simply because I be- 
lieve it has a bearing on the consolidation theory and 
tends to strengthen that theory in so far as proves that 
even association is beneficial. I do not expect that the 
older ones of this assembly will fully agree with me; I 
think I see some misgivings, a few doubts and perhaps 
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a very little disgust written on the faces in this audi- 
ence; they are probably thinking that we did not have 
these things 5U years ago; they were not a necessity then 
und they are not a necessity now, and I am reminded of 
a story of a negro parson who having been given light 
upon a certain knotty problem hastened to spread it 
among his parishioners. it is an old story; possibly you 
ail remember it. He commenced his Sunday evening dis- 
course as follows: 

* Brederin and sisters, brederin and sisters, dare’s 
one thing in de Bible dat’s been boderin’ me for a long 
time. How de children of Israel went tru de Red Sea 
and Pharo’s army was swallowed up and drowned, and 
brederin and sisters, I never cud understand how dat 
was, and now I understand jest how dat was, it cum to 
we just as plain. It was de last end of the winter and 
de ice was on de Red Sea and de children of Israel went 
over on de ice and de weder was warm and de ice got 
weak and Pharo’s army broked thru and was drowned, 
und 1 was very thankful, brederin and sisters, to be able 
to explain dat to you.” 

He then proceeded with his discourse until the meet- 
ing finally became one of general discussion, whereupon 
a young boy in the audience spoke up and said: “ Parson, 
l’d like to ax ye a question.” Without looking at him the 
reverend gentleman said: “ Let the young man ask his 
question.” “ Parson, it say in my gography that de 
Red Sea am near de equator and dey don’t never had no 
ice an’ snow dare, and’ I’d like to know how you ex- 
plain dat.” 

After adjusting his spectacles the parson turned to 
the audience, ‘* Hear de young man, hear de young man; 
why, de very idee uvde young man comin’ here andtryin’ 
to tell us about de Bible, when we've studied de Bible 
befo’ he was born; why, brederin and sisters, de very idee 
uv dis young man comin’ here and tryin’ to tell us about 
de Bible, but I can explain dat to de satisfaction of de 
young man. Dey didn’t have no gography in dem days.” 

CONSOLIDATIONS A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

Gentlemen, these consolidations did not exist in the 
old days; they were not needed then; there are a good 
many things which they did not have 50 years ago 
which we are enjoying to-day, and some of them were 
looked at considerably askance when they first appeared, 
but these freaks, so to speak, in their development have 
turned out to be blessings in disguise that have brought 
wealth to our nation and comfort to our people. 

Now the mercantile consolidations of to-day are mere 
tledglings, though they belong to the large species; they 
have a mission to fullill, and I believe they will fulfill it; 
difficulties, not facilities, make men and make nations; 
certainly the paths which our consolidations will have to 
travel at the outset will have few roses and many 
thorns. It will be necessary to learn how to control 
and govern them and then find able men who are capable 
of doing it, but I believe they will play a large and im- 
portant part in the future commercial history, and 
though the mistakes of those who are responsible for 
their creation will in a measure retard their growth and 
development, their over capitalization is but an inci- 
cent, and though of grave moment, an incident never- 
theless, and a setback fur this and other causes is to be 
expected and looked for, still I believe they will be in a 
better condition to cope with the conditions which con 
front us now and which will confront us in the future 
than individual and seattered interests. 

It is not necessary, however, while adhering to this 
opinion that we should get onto the band wagon or get 
out of the road. The flag of freedom which floats over 
our country grants us the privilege of pursuing the even 
tenor of our ways. Mercantile consolidations, however, 
are not to be scoffed at, and while it is not necessary 
that we affiliate ourselves with them, let us not be vain 
enough to think that we sliall grow rich over their down 
fall; while not overestimating let us be equally careful 
not to underestimate, but by keeping in close touch with 
the situation be able to conserve and guard our interests 
in the future, as we have in the past, and when these in- 
terests can be conserved, protected and furthered by a 
policy of consolidation, 1 believe the Hardware manv- 
facturers of the United States will not be slow to adopt 
it. 
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NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ and mill supplies at 135 Greenwich street, New York. 


The officers are M. EB. Stone, president and treasurer, 
ASSOCIATION. 


N our last issue we announced the organization of 
a new State association in Nebraska at a meeting 
held in Hastings on the 3d inst. There was a fine at- 


J. CASS CORNELL, Ord, Third Vice-President. 


and C. H. Tucker, Jr., general manager. This is a con- 
THE IRON AGE tinuation of the business carried on by C. H. Tucker, 


Cc. K. LAWSON, Hastings, First Vice-President. 


tendance of merchants and the association was inaugu- 
rated under very satisfactory auspices. Those in at- 
tendance represented 51 firms, while more than 25 let- 
ters were read from other parties expressing their inter- 
est in the movement. 

Herewith we give portraits of the officers elected for 
the first year, with the exception of C. W. Morton of 
Jas. Morton & Sons Company, Omaha, who at first de- 
clined to accept the office on account of the exacting de 
mands of his own business. Mr. Morton has, however, 
reconsidered the matter, and we are in receipt of a tele 
gram from him to-day in which he announces that he 
has accepted the office. In connection with the por 
traits of officers we also take pleasure in giving a por 


HARRY J. HALL, Lincoln, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Jr., since 1885. The company will continue to act as 
agents for the Wiley & Russell Mfg. Company, Weld- 





W. T. COLEMAN, McCook, Second Vice-President. 


trait of Alexander F. Meyer, to whom much of the 
credit for organizing the association is due. Mr. Meyer 
is a member of the Executive Committee. 

It seems quite likely that the new association will 
have a summer meeting, probably during the second 


week of August. ALEXANDER F. MEYER, Hastings, Executive Committee. 
Oo —— 


Tue Tucker Toot, & MACHINE COMPANY were recent- ing Compound Company, Anderson Pipe Cutter Com- 
ly incorporated and are carrying on a business in factory pany, the Crosby Hack Saws and other leading lines. 
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EXPORT CLUB OF AMERICA. 


HE EXPORT CLUB OF AMERICA is the name 
of a new business and social organization which 
has just taken possession of quarters on the ground 
floor of the Tontine Building, corner of Wall and Water 
streets, which is conveniently located within a short 
distance of most of the principal export houses down 
town. The rooms have been properly furnished with 
modern conveniences, including files for catalogues, 
price-lists and other interesting matter pertaining to 
American manufactures. The club has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $5000 and its officers are as fol- 
lows: 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
Hugh G. Millar, president (president National Skylight & Con- 
struction Company). 
William F. Struller, secretary (formerly buyer, Struller, Meyer 

& Julia). 

Arthur E. Hernandez, treasurer (buyer, Sussdorff, Zaldo & Co.). 

ADVISORY BOARD. 

Oscar Huttlinger, first vice-president (Consul of Santo Do 
ming»). 

Juan J. Ulloa G., vice-president (Consul General of Costa Rica). 

Ernesto Schernikow, vice-president (Consul of Salvador). 

Gerardo Zalles, vice-president (Consul General of Bolivia). 

Dr. Joaquin Yela, vice-president (Consul General of Guatemala). 

N. Bolet Peraza, vice-president (Consul General of Honduras). 

E. Gonzalez Esteves, vice-president (Consul General of Venezu 
ela). 

Felipe Madrigal, vice-president (Consulate of Costa Rica). 

A. F. Naviar, vice-president (Consul of Brazil). 

N. Bolet Monagas, vice-president (Secretary of Honduras Con- 
sulate). 

William Mitchell, vice-president (buyer, Sussdorff, Zaldo & Co.). 

Otto E. Glocke, vice-president (banking department G. Amsinck 

& Co.). 

Fred. W. Struller, vice-president (North German Lloyd S. S 

Company). 

Chas. E. Armstrong, vice-president (manufacturers’ agent). 
Edward Meyer, vice-president (buyer, Samper & Co.). 

Harman §. Salt, vice-president (Western Electric Company). 
Victor Malga, vice-president (of Victor Malga & Co.). 

William Reimers, vice-president (president Empire Ribbon & 

Machine Company). 

Chas. E. Meyer, vice-president (buyer, Huttlinger & Vivié). 
W. A. Davidson, vice-president (export lumber). 

J. Callahan, vice-president (buyer, A. Guimaraes). 

A. Heun, vice-president (buyer, D. A. De Lima & Co.). 
Geo. Donahue, vice-president (buyer, A. M. Seixas). 

A. W. Kurz, vice-president (Permanent Mfg. Company). 

In this connection may be mentioned the following, 
who are officially identified with the club, viz.: Attorney, 
William T. Read, Lords Court; consulting engineers, 
Robert Schalkenbach, C.E. (manager Bastern Construc- 
tion Company), for construction and structural work; 
Manuel M. Llera (export department James Beggs & 
Co.), for machinery and Spanish-American technique. 
The club’s banking interests will be cared for by the 
Smpire State Bank of New York. 


The Membership. 


Among the charter members, the number of which 
is limited to 500, the actual membership now being 417, 
are found individuals connected with the following man- 
ufacturers, a number of whom, it will be seen, are identi- 
fied with Hardware, iron and related lines: 


New York Leather Belting Co. Empire Laundry Machine Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. Permanent Mfg. Co. 

R. E. Dietz Co. Thornton N. Motley Co. 
Herrmann Furniture Co. National Biscuit Co. 
Longman & Martinez. Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
F. W. Devoe & C. T. Rayn- Gill Brothers Co. 

olds Co. Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

James S. Barron & Co. American Spiral Pipe Works. 
Milliken Bros. Minot, Hooper & Co. 

Arthur Koppel. Kuhne-Libby Co. 

Mosler Safe Co. American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
The W. L. Gilbert Clock Co. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Oil Well Supply Co. 
American Lead Pencil Co. Chas. F. Mattlage & Sons. 

J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co, Globe-Wernicke Co. 

American Axe & Tool Co. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
James Beggs & Co. Deming Co. 

The memberships of this club are individual, although 
they may represent the firm with which they are iden- 
tified. In addition to the members belonging to manu- 
facturing concerns, there are in the club many buyers 
connected with some of the leading export houses of 


New York. 





The club was organized in January of this year, but 
its incorporation was only effected recently, preparatory 
to the occupation of the new quarters. 

The dues of the club are $10 per year, initiation fee 
$25. The charter membership of 500 is exempt from the 
payment of the initiation fee, which limit when reached 
will end this advantage in joining now offered. 


The Plans of the Club. 


The club has been formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting commercial relations between the American 
manufacturer, the foreign buyer and the export com- 
mission houses of New York. The individual buyers of 
these concerns have neither the time nor the inclination 
to make special effort to introduce and sell the products 
of manufacturers, or to distribute manufacturers’ cata- 
logues and other trade literature among foreign cus- 
tomers. The views in this respect as entertained by 
some of the officials of the club are outlined in what 
follows: 

Any communication emanating from an export house 
to their customers may be construed as biased advice. 
It also puts on the exporter, in a measure, the responsi- 
bility for the good or other outcome of the goods shipped. 
If the buyer abroad indicates to the commission house 
in New York the name of the manufacturer and the 
brand or other specification of the goods desired, it re- 
leases the exporter from any implied responsibility as 
to quality and usefulness of the article ordered. 

This association assumes the duty of pointing out to 
the foreigner those manufacturers in this country who 
are best qualified to furnish goods for export, who cater 
best to the interests of their customers, and who, from 
the habit of shipping to foreign countries, have acquired 
the often intricate facilities for the execution of orders 
and the manner in which export orders should be filled. 

It is the aim of the club to invite the confidence of 
foreign buyers who now have no intermediary in their 
purchases, and whom they will be justified in regard- 
ing as unbiased. For instance, a foreign buyer desiring 
to purchase a certain quantity of machinery or other 
material addresses the club and explains his wants, in- 
dicating the amount of money at his disposal for the 
purpose in question, when the secretary of the club will 
notify all the American manufacturers, members of it 
and dealing in such articles as are likely to be used by 
the buyer for his particular purpose. It is expected 
that the foreign buyers will in time realize that by this 
method they will get such catalogues as represent a 
variety of goods to choose from, and when the member- 
ship of the club has reached a certain number, embrac- 
ing many of the manufacturers with goods to export, 
considerable expense and trouble will be saved the buyer 
for foreign trade, and the manufacturer will have an 
opportunity of being presented to possible buyers and 
reaching his customers direct. 

The following supposititious case, based on experi- 
ence and facts, will make this plain. The buyer in 
South America requiring manufactured goods writes to 
some export house in New York with whom he is ac- 
quainted, stating his wants and asking for prices to 
cover the installation proposed. The export house get 
one or two quotations from among those nearest to 
them and quote the lowest to the customer. This 
means that a great many houses, also manufacturers of 
Similar articles, have never had an opportunity of 
reaching that merchant. One of the remedies for this 
has been the sending out of travelers, appointing local 
agents and doing a direct business. The criticism of 
this from the club standpoint is that it is an expensive 
method. It compels the buyer to advance funds for 
payment against bill of lading in the hands of the bank 
here or abroad. It necessitates a large outlay and ex- 
pense to maintain an export department in the manufac- 
turer’s office in order to be properly able to fill the re- 
quirements of foreign custom houses, steamship com- 
panies and other requisites peculiar to the export busi- 
ness. There is also the commission of the foreign agent, 
which in any case is equal to, if it does not exceed, the 
profit usually made by the export commission merchant. 

It is pointed out that the manufacturers would not 
mind this expense, and would consider this the proper 
method were it not for the fact that it is antagonistic 
to the New York export commission merchants; as they 
are undoubtedly a power and their business is fully 
equal to, if not greater than, the business obtained by 
direct efforts, there is a constant clash between the ex- 
port merchant and the manufacturer. The purpose of 
this club is to minimize or do away with this feature. 

It is the purpose of the club to act as an Export Board 
of Trade or Exchange. Committees are being appointed 
as fast as the membership warrants in the various 
trades, among which are Machinery, Engineering, Hard- 
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ware, Oils. Paints, Drugs, Crockery, Furniture, Pro- 
visions, Electrical and others, each committee consisting 
of representatives of the leading houses doing export 
trade. These committees also serve as arbitrators for 
cases in dispute relating to export. There are also a 
number of trade features which are in contemplation, 
which have as yet not taken definite form. It is also 
in mind to secure the services of several competent 
salesmen to travel constantly in the interest of the 
members of the Export Club, especially in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. The 
visits of these travelers will be something of a novelty 
to foreign buyers in those sections, as their object is 
not to take orders but to ascertain the wants of buyers 
and call the attention of the trade to the goods pro- 
duced by the manufacturers identified with the club. 
Members will likewise be advised where and how to 
send catalogues, price-lists and trade literature direct to 
the foreigner. 

The social end of the club will be carefully looked 
after, with a view to promoting trade interests and en- 
abling interested parties to make each other’s acquaint- 
ance. It is proposed to give a series of reunions at the 
elub rooms on dates which commemorate the independ- 
ence of the various South American countries. This 
series of receptions will begin on July 5 with the cele- 
bration of Venezuelan independence occurring on that 
date. For this purpose a committee of well-known 
Venezuelans has been appointed who have charge of the 
celebration. It will be the first reception held in the 
rooms of the club, and will be followed by others of 
similar character on commemoratory dates. 

Manufacturers are cordially invited to send copies of 
their catalogues and trade literature to the Export Club 
for incorporation in the club library now forming for 
the use of its members. 


CONJECTURES ABOUT JOBBING CON- 
SOLIDATION. 


HILE the project of the jobbers’ consolidation has 
W been overtaken by disaster and is in good meas- 
ure treated as a thing of the past, the subject has not en- 
tirely vanished from the thought of the trade, as illus- 
trated in the following communication from a Southern 
merchant, who writes, apparently, with a general sym- 
pathy with the consolidation movement: 

In these days of consolidations it has seemed strange 
to many that the much heralded Hardware combination 
has failed to materialize. 

Greatly at variance are the opinions as to just why it 
failed of consummation, but that it did fail being a 
settled fact, the interesting question is whether or not 
it would have proved a success if the consolidation had 
been effected as proposed. It would have been an object 
lesson that would have been closely studied not only by 
the Hardware, but by every other trade as well. The 
standing and character, the acknowledged ability of the 
proposed officers and directors were such that failure 
would have permanently settled the question as not be- 
ing feasible, while success would have made of it a 
shining example for others to follow. 

There is no doubt that, say, four large houses seek- 
ing the trade of a certain section, amounting to just so 
much and no more, are multiplying by very nearly four 
the expense necessary to secure that trade, and at the 
same time, through keen competition, holding the profits 
down to the barest living margin. With one management 
and not much more than one expense, the same amount 
of business could be done, the same amount of profit 
made, without the necessity of advancing a single price. 
Wise management would fight against advancing prices, 
for the success of the company would depend on their 
protecting the interests of their customers and the con- 
sumer. # 

The retail merchants would have more confidence in 
their purchases. As to their sales, there’s the rub. To 
protect themselves, to make the system perfect and 
truly a success, they would have to form similar local 
combinations to reduce expenses and to preserve a 
living percentage of profit. 

Follow the system through, and the consumer need 
not suffer one penny’s worth if the right spirit pre- 
vailed. The manufacturer need not suffer, provided his 
margin of profit be not greater than it should be. The 
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powerful manufacturer could preserve his independence 
because of his strength—the small one could surely be 
able to find enough customers outside the ranks of the 
consolidated houses to place his product at his usual 
profit. The only sufferers would be the comparatively 
few employees who, made surplus help, by the new 
system would be thrown out of employment, but history 
proves that the individual invariably takes care of him- 
self, and no house ever hesitates about adopting a labor 
saving system or device out of consideration for a clerk 
or two. 

Theoretically the combination, 
and managed, would have been a_ success. with- 
out justly incurring the ill will of the _ public. 
If only for the sake of deciding its utility it is a matter 
of regret that it could not be tried. It is the birth of an 
idea that could certainly be carried out advantageously 
on a smaller scale by houses in the same city. 


properly capitalized 


TRADE ITEMS. 


At the recent annual meeting of the General Mani- 
fold Company, Charles B. Holdrege was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Mr. Holdrege is the gen- 
eral manager of the above company, who have their gen- 
eral offices and plant at Franklin, Pa., with branch of- 
fices and agencies in a number of the principal cities. 
He was for several years manager of the Railway Sup- 
ply Department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. of 
Chicago. 


RICHARD ELLIoTT, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Atwater Mfg. Company, is now general manager of the 
Acme Mfg. Company, Plantsville, Conn., manufacturers 
of a large line of Screw Drivers. 


AMONG the names of those recently granted a diploma 
by the University of the State of New York for the de- 
sree of C. P. A. (Certified Public Accountant) is that of 
A. T. Spratlin, who for the last 12 years has been em- 
ployed by the Sickels & Nutting Company, 35 Barclay 
street, and their predecessors, wholesale dealers in 
Hardware and manufacturing agents. 


BLEECKER BANGS, who for ten years has been identi- 
fied with the Thornton N. Motley Company, is now de- 
voting his time solely to the interests of E. J. Hussey & 
Co., 80 John street, New York, with whom he has long 
been financially connected. This concern make Hard- 
ware Specialties and Supplies, among which are Bicycle 
Step Ladders, Griggs’ Telephone Holder, &c. They also 
deal in Factory, Mill, Railroad and Contractors’ Sup- 
plies. 


THE CINCINNATI FALL FEsTIVAL, “for the honor and 
glory of Cincinnati.” will be held September 15-27. The 
gathering will be conducted under the auspices of the 
Fall Association of Cincinnati. 


Tne Hoopeston HORSESHOE NAIL COMPANY, Danville, 
lll., expect to have their factory in operation by July 1. 
Most of the machinery is already in hand, and will be 
placed in position as rapidly as possible. 


THE NATIONAL PROJECTILE Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have taken a unique way to advertise the merits 
of the Lubricated Wire Patched Bullets which they man- 
ufacture, copies of testimonials and original letters 
from men of prominence being sent to those they would 
interest. For these Bullets the following claims are 
made: The Bullets take the rifling of the gun more near- 
ly perfect, receiving more pressure of the powder gas 
and producing a higher velocity; the cotton covered soft 
metal diminishes the wear upon the grooves of the 
rifling: the lubricated.patching cleans the bore and re- 
duces the heating of the barrel in rapid firing. 


THE WORTHINGTON Mra. Company, Elyria, Ohio, have 
purchased the interests of the Fay Tricycle & Invalid 
Chair Company and the Golf Goods department of the 
Automobile & Cycle Parts Company, and in the future 
the factories will be combined in one, at Elyria, and 
some other lines added to run the plant to its utmost ca- 
pacity. For the present, however, the two factories will 
be run separately, as they have been in the past, but un- 
der the new management. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRITISH LETTER. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastines Hovss, | 
NorFo.k S8t., Lonpoy, W.C. § 


The Week’s Hardware Market. 
HE settlement of peace in South Africa, so far as it 
atfects the South Afriean trade, I will refer to later. 
it may be said generally that while bringing no boom 
with it, it has at least induced some buoyancy of feel- 
ing by putting a limit to the heavy financial drain which 
has been acutely felt for some time past. With the ex 
ception of one or two special lines, prices have not 
altered, and there is no visible improvement or any im- 
mediate prospect of any improvement in the home trade. 
The better weather we have recently experienced, al- 
though by no means clement, has none the less leu to 
some improvement in the building trade, and in conse- 
quence Builders’ lronmongery is going off slightly better. 
In these tines much leeway must be made up, however. 
A distinct improvement is reported in the brass trades, 
which at the present time are becoming busy in antici- 
pation of the autumn demand for Chandeliers, Gas Fit- 
tings, Lamps, &c. American manufacturers who are 
looking to do some trade in this country in the autumn 
should at once take counsel with their British repre- 
sentatives with a view to arranging patterns and de- 
signs. The retailers buy these goods at least three months 
in advance. As I have more than once remarked, the 
tdged Tooi trade is doing well, not only for home de- 
mand, but also on account of the East and West Indies. 
South America and South Africa. Wire work is in good 
demand, particularly for cages, horticulture, springs and 
wire mattresses. The Hollow Ware trade, both in 
wrought and stamped work, is doing much better, and 
the tin plate workers are busy on Trays, Teapots, Lan- 
terns, &c. The makers of Enameled Sign Plates still 
continue unable to supply their orders, and the seasonable 
japanned goods are in request. Railway material, both 
light and heavy, is wanted in heavy lots, and prepara- 
tions are being made to supply South Africa. On the 
«xport account, Canadian orders are plentiful, par- 
ticularly, for the supply of mining, agricultural and 
fishing industries of the Dominion. Trade with the Aus- 
tralian commonwealth continues unsettled and spas- 
modic, doubtless due to the prolonged and serious 
drought which has caused the loss of millions of sheep 
in Queensland and New South Wales, and consequently 
restricting the wool crop. The settlement of the dispute 
between Chile and Argentina has led to a better tone 
and increased demand, a remark which also applies to 
other States in South America, with the exception of 
Brazil. Brazilian trade is much below the average. 
There is a steady foreign demand for Copper Sheets, 
, Tubes and Wire. but competition is very keen and ex- 
porters are making no profits. The unprofitable nature 
of foreign competition in these lines is reflected in the 
unsatisfactory result of iast year’s trading of the Mid- 
land metal companies. The war settlement appears to 
have had a steadying influence upon the Tin Plate trade 
in South Wales. The wage agreement in the Tin Plate 
trade comes to an end on June 30. It seemed for some 
time that there would be serious trouble in arriving at 
a new agreement. The most serious difficulties have 
now been surmounted. ‘The chief of these is met by the 
masters conceding that from July payment shall be 
made by area instead of by weight. A big trade with 
South Africa is expected in Tin Plates and Galvanized 
Sheets for roofing, and orders have already reached 
South Wales in both these lines. In Sheffield there is 
little improvement to be reported in the lighter indus- 
tries. Some firms are doing a fair amount of business in 
Cutlery and Plate for the large London houses, but trade 
must be described as distinctly dull, with no immediate 
signs of improvement. The plating and Britannia metal 
trades are doing practically nothing. The effect of the 
strike in the white meta! trade has been to enable manu- 
facturers to get rid of their large stocks which had pre- 
viously been accumulated. There seems every proba- 
bility that in this line the end of the strike will result 


in the discomfiture of the men, and many firms have an- 
nounced their intention for the future of working with 
nonunionists. As touching upon the Cutlery and allied 
trades, 1 would draw particular attention to a report 
issued by the American Consul at Solingen. Until the 
middle of last year celluloid in plates, whether white 
or colored, was subject on importation to a duty of 3 
marks per 100 kg. The custom houses were at that time 
instructed that Black or Tortoise Shell Plates without 
preparatory work were to be classed as polished and 
subjected to a duty of 200 marks per 100 kg. Celluloid 
of German make is used to a great extent in Germany 
in the manufacture of ordinary Cutlery, but for the bet- 
ter class of Knives imported material must be used, 
tests of German celluloid having shown that it is not 
yet sufficiently free from acid. Thus as things are now 
the Cutlery industry of Solingen cannot do without cel- 
luloid, but the duty has recently prevented its importa- 
tion. The local Chamber of Commerce appealed to the 
Government, with the result that a notification has been 
received that celluloid plates and sheets cut from a 
soft block, then dried and pressed for the purpose of re- 
moving an unevenness, shall be considered as “ raw,” 
providing the cutting grooves, whether on one or both 
sides, are discernible. A considerable quantity of cel- 
luloid is exported from England to Solingen, and in 
some instances has now actually to be artificially 
roughed in order to pass the German customs as raw 
or untinished goods. 


The South African Trade. 


Now that the war is over all eyes are turned to trade 
prospects in South Africa. To a considerable extent 
peace conditions were anticipated by the market, with 
ihe result that upon the announcement of peace prices 
fluctuated very little. Galvanized Iron Sheets advanced 
2 shillings 6 pence per ton, making the new quotation 
t12 2s. 6d. Piain Black Sheets also rose 2 shillings 6 
pence, doubles becoming £8 2s. 6d. There was some lit- 
tle feverish buying and selling in this particular line of 
goods, but on the whole the merchants concerned had 
all made their arrangements beforehand. As showing 
the trend of the trade to South Africa, I subjoin a list 
of Hardware and allied goods shipped to South Africa 
from the port of London last week: 


London Exports to South Africa. 


s CAPE TOWN. $2135, Machinery (not steam). 
8 cwt. Brass mfrs. DURBAN. 
39 doz. Brushes. 30 cwt. Brass mfrs. 


$420, Caoutchous mfrs. 

$350, Carriages. 

$240, Cutlery. 

$2360, Cycles. 

$165, Electrical Materials. 

$2315, Furniture. 

19 ewt. Hardware. 

$100, Implements. 

$200, Instruments. 

1 ton Iron Wire. 

2 tons Galvanized Iron Sheets. 

1 ton Iron Nails. 

14 tons Iron mfrs. 

41 ewt. Steel Fire Proof Cur- 
tain. 

$875 Machinery (not steam). 
East LONDON. 

27 cwt. Brass mfrs. 

238 doz. Brushes. 

12 ewt. Copper mfrs. 

$260, Cutlery. 

$150, Cycles. 

$2205, Electrical Materials. 

$1490, Furniture. 

213 ewt. Hardware. 

$170, Implements. 

$180, Instruments. 

28 tons Galv. Iron Sheets. 

4 tons Iron Anchors and 
Chains. 

1 ton Iron Screws. 

15 tons Iron mfrs. 

$4125. Steam Engines 

$10.185, Steam Mining Ma- 
chinery. 

$555. Agricultural Machinery 
(not steam). 

$13,305 Machinery (not 
steam). 

$550, Metals. 
DELAGOA Bay. 

51 tons Galv. Iron Sheets. 


191 doz. Brushes. 

$3750, Carriages. 

$520, Caoutchoue mfrs. 

$165, Cutlery. 

$790, Cycles. 

$3545, Electrical Materials. 

$4860, Furniture. 

161 cwt. Hardware. 

$3975, Implements, 

$1585, Instruments. 

33 tons Galv. Iron Sheets. 

1 ton tIron Anchors and 
Chains. 

14 tons Iron mfrs. 

4 tons Sheet Lead. 

2 tons Lead Pipe. 

$2750. Steam Engines. 

$7910, Machinery(not steam). 

$1735, Metals. 

$1075, Plated Ware. 
Port ELIZABETH. 

$85. Safety Cartridges. 

$150, Lead Shot. 

23 ewt. Brass mfrs. 

$900, Cartridges. 

$1050, Caoutchouc mfrs. 

$350. Cycles. 

$1625, Electrical Materials. 

$2400, Furniture. 

101 ewt. Hardware. 

$200, Instruments. 

$615, Implements. 

31 tons Galv. Iron Sheets. 

28 tons Iron Tubes. 

11 tons Iron mfrs. 

6 tons Steel mfrs. 

$1160. Steam Engines. 

$35.670, Steam Mining Ma- 
chinery 

27 tons Manganese Ore. 

$215, Machinery (not steam). 


The goods herein mentioned are representative so 
far as material is concerned, but, of course, it is neces- 
sary to remember that large quantities of similar kinds 
of goods have been shipped from other ports. I con- 
fess I do not myself anticipate much market excite- 
ment in South Africa for some little time to come. There 
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must needs be, of course, activity in supplying absolute 
necessities. Bridges will have to be built, calling for 
prompt supply of railway material, inland stocks must 
be replenished, and cheap builders’ Ironmongery will 
necessarily be in great request, but the stocks in the 
coast towns are exceedingly heavy, and supplies will 
be pushed up country without delay. The money ad- 
vanced by the British Government to the burghers in 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony will not 
reach the pockets of the traders for some months to 
come. Inquiries will have to be made by British of- 
ficials, and this will take time. In addition to the grant 
of £3,000,000, money is to be loaned by the Government 
for two years without interest, and after that at 3 per 
cent. This will doubtless ease the situation to some 
extent, but the borrowers are unlikely to burden them- 
selves with more debt than they can help, and it is a 
practical certainty that there will be no superfluous 
eash in South Africa probably for some years to come. 
In addition, it must be remembered that the cost of 
living must be abnormally high. Take, for example, 
the Colony of Natal, which, after all, has not been sub- 
jected to the ravages of war to nearly the extent of 
Cape Colony. A gentleman writing upon the cost of 
living in Natal says: 

I can indicate to some extent how the cost of living in 
Natal is affected by the tariff; and that is the feature of most 
interest to prospective settlers, and to others who may wish to 
gauge the suitability of Natal’s conditions for industrial enter- 
prise under existing circumstances. Last year the Collector of 
Customs issued an instructive return showing the proportion 
which the duties levied under the present tariff upon foodstuffs, 
&c., bore to their invoice cost. A quotation here of some of the 
most important items from that list should show fairly well 
how the incidence of the present tariff falls. Certainly the 
poorer the man the heavier it falls. The figures given below are 
those showing a percentage of duty in 1900 upon the invoice 
cost of the articles named, and it must be borne in mind that 
the different middlemen add their interest upon a liberal scale 
to the duty paid, which interest, together with the limitations 
of a currency, means that a penny is added where the duty 
may only mean a sixteenth of a penny, as halfpennies are almost 
unknown in Natal. Hence the actual percentage, due directly 
and indirectly to the duty, which the consumer pays, may be in 
some cases greatly in excess of the percentages shown here: 
Chicory, 122.4 per cent.; bacon and hams, 32.7; butter and 
margarine, 28.5; cheese, 46.1; ordinary confectionery, 28.1; 
maize, 61.5; maize meal, 36.3; coffee, 21.4; condensed milk, 
12.5; dried fish, 40; dried fruits, 47.6; preserved fruits, 60; 
jams, 56.2; lard, 42.1; preserved meats, 31.6; pickles and 
sauces, 35.3; preserved vegetables, 61.5; onions, 100; common 
salt, 25; spices, 42.1; refined sugar, 33.3; golden syrup, 21; 
unrefined sugar, 23.1; tea, 81.3: bottled vinegar, 66.3; vinegar 
in wood, 63.1; concentrated soup, 20; oilmen’s stores, 7.5; ale 
and beer in bottles, 50.2; ale and beer in wood, 100; brandy, 
114.6; gin, 480; rum, 183.7; whisky, 183.7; spirits of wine, 
222.2; wines in bottles, 50.8; wines in wood, 155.5; tobacco un- 
manufactured and unstemmed, 250; manufactured and cut, 
254.5; cigars, 90.2; cigarettes, 97.9; candles, 48.8; matches, 
120; paraffin, 38.4; soap, 28.5. 

I would direct the attention of American exporters 
to a report which has just been issued, signed by James 
Cumming, who has just returned to Canada after a 
tour of examination in South Africa as Special 
Canadian Trade Commissioner. Referring to agricul- 
tural prospects, he says that South Africa is not adapted 
for general agricultural purposes; the rainfall in most 
sections is deficient and irregular, and irrigation diffi- 
cult. In portions of Cape Colony apples, pears, grapes, 
oranges, wheat, mealies and vegetables are produced 
of an excellent quality, and along the cost of Natal and 
Zululand tea, sugar, pineapples and other tropical fruits. 
The inland portions of Cape Colony and Natal being 
of a higher altitude and not so well watered, horses, 
cattle, sheep, ostriches, goats and mealies are the main 
products of the land. The Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal are capable of much agricultural develop- 
ment, but until the labor supply is enlarged and im- 
proved, the mines will absorb most of the available 
native workers, and as Europeans cannot do heavy farm 
work, it will be cheaper to import food supplies. Tak- 
ing a broad view, Mr. Cumming does not think highly 
of South African agricultural prospects. It necessarily 
follows that South African trade must be sustained 
by other industries, and consequently it would appear 
that we must look to diamonds and gold« One of the 
first things to be demanded will be furniture. Bedroom 
furniture is largely English in its style. Wardrobe 
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doors should invariably have mirrors. Office desks, 
church and school furniture are now being sold of 
Canadian make, and are popular. Canadian bent wood 
chairs are also being largely sold. Farming implements 
will be supplied by Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States. It should be remembered that the motive 
power is principally oxen, and the farm hands are most- 
ly raw natives or East Indians. The ground is often 
baked hard, owing to irregular rains, the land is rough 
and hilly, so that in consequence the implements re- 
quired must be strong, easily controlled and simply 
constructed. Windmills are bound to be in good de- 
mand. The Natal and Cape Governments are assisting 
farmers in boring for water, so that windmills and 
pumping machinery may be looked upon as certain to 
secure a steady sale. The United States at the present 
time is leading in both these lines of goods. 


The Transvaal the Predominant Partner. 


From all I have heard I should say that in the future 
the Transvaal is likely to be the predominant partner 
in the South African federation of British colonies. 
There is no shadow of doubt as to its present enormous 
gold wealth, while its railway service penetrates both 
Natal and the Cape Colony. It is therefore essential for 
Americans who desire to put their South African busi- 
ness upon a firm basis to lose no time in establishing 
strong trade connections in Johannesburg. On this 
point I would quote from an interesting report in which 
figures are given clearly demonstrating this conclusion: 


The predominant partner in any future union will be the 
Transvaal. Upon their trade with the Transvaal will depend 
the prosperity of the coast colonies. The trade between Natal 
and Cape Colony is trifling, if compared with that which the 
Transvaal can promise Natal. This will be obvious from a com- 
parison of last year’s trade returns. Thus, the value of Natal 
produce exported by sea to Cape Colony amounted to only 
£312,702, and the value of noncolonial produce to £176,957. 
Natal sent overland to Griqualand East goods worth £89,646, 
to Pondoland £16,336, and to Basutoland £2060, making Natal’s 
total export trade to Cape Colony worth £597,701. Natal im- 
ported by sea Cape Colony produce to the value of £56,065, and 
of noncolonial goods from the Cape to £187,874, and from 
Griqualand East £127,293, Pondoland £11,616, and Basutoland 
nil, making Natal’s total imports from the Cape Colony £382,- 
848. Adding the total value of these exports and imports to- 
gether shows that the sum total of the trade between Natal and 
Cape Colony in 1901 was £980,549. Coming now to Natal’s 
trade with the Transvaal, I find from the returns of the Col- 
lector of Customs (Natal) that Natal exported to the Trans- 
vaal Natal produce, £155,678, and noncolonial produce, £2,327,- 
134, making the total of her export trade to the Transvaal 
£2,482,812. Natal’s imports from the Transvaal amounted to 
£66,085, exclusive of gold, but including gold-slag valued at 
£1580, and including wool to the value of £38,842. Adding the 
above exports and imports together, the trade between Natal 
and the Transvaal in 1901 is seen to have amounted to £2,548,- 
897, and that, too, in spite of the war raging all over the former 
colony, and in spite of the fact that Natal produce is subject to 
duty in the Transvaal, whereas Natal produce enters Cape 
Colony free of duty. Moreover, upon all noncolonial produce 
imported into the Transvaal through the Coast Colonies the 
latter exact a “transit due” of 3 per cent. ad valorem. 


The Trade of Beira. 


The establishment of peace in British territory in 
South Africa will, of course, have an excellent effect 
upon other contiguous territories. Not the least of these 
will be the district of Beira, which is in many respects 
an excellent port. A very large proportion of the Beira 
and Rhodesian trade has been diverted from British to 
German lines of vessels. As a matter of fact, there is 
at the present time no regular British steamship service 
at Beira. This is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the annual subsidy given by the German Government to 
the Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie has been raised from 
$225,000 to $335,000. The British lines that formerly 
went to Beira received no subsidy. The following list 
of business firms in Beira may prove useful to Ameri- 
can exporters: 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, 

Suter & Co., Limited, British. 

Manica Trading Corporation, Limited, British. 
J. D. Martini, British. 

Wallerstein, Hirst & Co., British. 

William Phillipi & Co., German. 

Fabre et Fils, French. 

Sud-Est Africain, French. 


Companhia Agricola do Moribane, Portuguese, 
Damodar Anangy, British Indian. 
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Tayoob Sakoor, British Indian. 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 

D. Cameron, British. 

Glenny & Co., British. 

Kidd, Schoch & Co., British. 

Rapozo Bros., Portuguese. 
LANDING COMPANY, 

Beira Boating Company, British. 


Trade in Poland and Lithuania. 


There are a good many misconceptions as to the 
prospects of trade in the territory of Poland. Unless 
otherwise informed the average man thinks of Poland 
as being a more or less desolated, sterile country, with 
the one large town of Warsaw. Warsaw has a popula- 
tion of 750,000 people, but there are also a number of 
other large cities. There is Lodz, with a population of 
500,000; Vilno, 160,000; Minsk, 100,000: Kovno, 75,000; 
Lublin, 50,000, besides several other cities, with a popu- 
lation ranging from 25,000 to 50,000. All these towns 
naturally have shops to supply the needs of the popula- 
tion. Altogether, the population of Poland amounts to 
17,000,000. The trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
the Germans. The reason for this is that hitherto no- 
body, except the Germans, would give the necessary 


credit. Two essential points must always be remem- 
bered in trading with Poland. First and foremost, 


credit, and secondly, goods suited to the local demand, 
particularly in the matter of price. Financially the city 
of Warsaw practically depends on Berlin, and this, of 
course, plays enormously into the hands of German trad- 
ers. It may be said without exaggeration that it is the 
usual thing in Warsaw for all business transactions to 
be upon a basis of six months’ credit. As British ex- 
porters will only give one month, it is not surprising that 
the Germans have things very much their own way. 
‘The buying capacity of the Polish people is limited, and 
they cannot afford a first-class article. What with im- 
port duties, high price of money and other considera- 
tions, by the time the article reaches the consumer its 
price has been enormously enhanced. Thus a lot of 
marmalade, which in England costs 10 cents, costs 60 
cents in Poland. A packet of “ bromo” paper, costing 
22 cents in England, is 60 cents in Poland. A prominent 
British resident of long standing and large commercial 
experience, writing upon the difficulties which Great 
Britain has to surmount to obtain trade in Poland, makes 
some comments which I think apply with equal force 
to American exporters. He says: 


British firms are, as a rule, very badly represented, either by 
German or Jewish agents who, when they have formed a con- 
nection among manufacturers, try to transfer them to some for- 
eign firm who offer more favorable conditions. British firms 
would do well to employ good travelers who know one of the 
languages current here, either Russian or German, and who 
would quote the prices in Russian currency and Russian weights, 
and also the exact price the given article will cost delivered in 
the works. Should the Russian and German Governments not 
be able to come to an agreement with the new treaty of com- 
merce, there would be the prospect of a tariff war which would 
very much injure the export of German manufacturers to Russia. 
British manufacturers would then have a good chance of getting 
hold of the Russian market; they would, moreover, require to 
make up their minds to make some changes in their way of 
doing business; besides employing good representatives who 
thoroughly enjoy their confidence, they must be prepared to de- 
part from some of their hard and fast rules; they must be pre- 
pared to concede longer credits up to six months instead of the 
usual one month, and also to be more considerate of the wishes 
of their customers respecting the dimensions and make up of 
the goods. The Germans have in these been much 
wiser and more conciliatory, and have tried harder to suit them- 
selves to the purchasers’ tastes and wishes than any other na 
tionality exporting to Russia. 


respects 


Agricultural Machinery for Bulgaria. 


It is stated to be the intention of the Varnaer Per- 
manenz-Kommission, an official institution to care for 
and foster the aims of the Bulgarian agriculturists, to 
send around a circular to all the farmers in Bulgaria, in 
which the latter are asked to specify all agricultural 
machinery and implements they are in need of. At the 
same time the farmers will be asked to remit the neces- 
sary funds for the purchase of this machinery, &c., to 
the Commission, which will buy all that is required at 
wholesale prices, and let the farmers have the goods at 
cost price. American exporters willing to sell their va- 
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rious implements in this country should address their 
offers to Herr Brzakoff, Landwirthschaftsinspektor 
des Varnaer Kreises, at Varna, Bulgaria. 


American Competition Felt. 


It is sometimes difficult to believe to what extent the 
influence of American Hardware and allied goods exer- 
cise upon the British market. A Liverpool firm, Messrs. 
Gandy of Seacombe, near Liverpool, have issued a circu- 
lar, which runs as follows: 

Every one is talking about American competition, but if peo- 
ple would only make up their minds to look into things, and 
see if the same class of article cannot be obtained from other 
sources, a great step would be taken to combat this. Our Dodge 
wood split pulleys are the best made wood split pulleys on the 
market, and are made in Canada, of Canadian hardwoods, and 
are superior in finish, strength and wear to any American or 
Continental wood pulley on the market. 

Have our American friends concerned in this trade 
any answer to make to this indictment? 


———— 


NEW YORK STATE HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
BUFFALO MEETING. 


HE members of the New York State Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association assembled at Weed & Co.’s estab- 
lishment in Buffalo on Thursday morning, June 12, at 10 
o’clock. From there they went to the Ferry street land- 
ing and took the steamer and sailed around Grand Is- 
land, about 12 miles in length, finally stopping at the 
Faleconwood Club. Here with a beautiful house and very 
pleasant surroundings the members had an opportunity 
of enjoying outdoor sports, such as golf, croquet, &c. 

The meeting was called to order at 1 o’clock by the 
president, J. H. Boucher. The following houses were 
represented: 

J. M. Warren & Co., Troy, Gen. C, W. Tillinghast. 

Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany, C. H. Turner. 

Wright-Dana Company, Utica, A. J. Lowery. 

Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse, Captain Burhans. 

Syracuse Hardware & Iron Company, Syracuse, Joseph Born. 

3arker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, Capt. Frederick 
Barker. 

Irving D. Booth, Elmira, Irving D. Booth. 

Matthews & Boucher, Rochester, J. H. Boucher. 

Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, G. D. Palmer. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo, Hobart Weed. 

The meeting lasted about two hours, and afterward 
dinner was served. 

Among the guests present were the following: H. B. 
I.upton, vice-president of the Oliver Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. James Fernley, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Hardware Association; Chas. 
M. Jarvis, vice-president of the American Hardware 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; Howard H. Hart, vice- 
president of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn.: Hart, vice-president of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; E. H. Brooks of the 
American Tin Plate Company, New York City; T. Guil- 
ford Smith of the Carnegie Steel Company and the II- 
linois Steel Company: R. H. Flumb, president of the 
Buffalo Bolt Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The members and their guests returned to the city 
about 7 where they were entertained by Mr. 
Plumb at the Afterward they attended 
Victor Herbert's concert, concluding a very pleasant and 
profitable day. 


George P 
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VAN VOORHIS & SANFORD’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE. 


AN VOORHIS & SANFORD, Monterey, Nuevo Leon, 
V Mexico, have issued illustrated Catalogue No. 12, of 
SU pages, each 10 x 7 inches, describing a varied assort- 
ment of machinery and supplies suited to the wants of 
that country. The descriptive matter is in Spanish and 
English in parallel columns, there being eight pages of 
index divided equally between the two languages. Espe- 
cial attention is drawn to the policy of the house in al- 
ways endeavoring to handle only the best quality of 
goods, as well as to the fact that large increases have 
been made to their stock since the publication of their 
last catalogue. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS McCRACKEN. 


HOMAS McCRACKEN, secretary of the Minnesota 
T Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association and 
secretary of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, died on the 11th ult., after 
an illness extending over a period of two months. His 
sickness and death was caused by septic blood poison- 
ing, resulting from dental operations soon after the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Association in St. 
-aul, in February. Mr. McCracken had been a resident 
of the Northwest for over a quarter of a century and 
had been prominently identified with the retail Hard- 
ware business of Minneapolis for many years. Through 
the long illness which preceded his death, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken maintained a firm grasp on his work as secre- 
tary. Almost his last words were an inquiry of his 
son, who assisted him in his association work, if every- 
thing was in good shape at the office. 

Mr. McCracken was 58 years of age and was born in 
Ohio. Coming from that State 27 years ago, his first 
position was with John S. Pillsbury & Co., one of the 
first retail Hardware concerns to engage in business 
on the west side of St. Anthony Falls. While in the 
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THOMAS McCRACKEN, 


employ of this firm, Mr. Pillsbury sold out the con- 
trolling interest and the business was transacted under 
the name of Janney, Moles, Brooks & Co., and its suc- 
cessors to-day are Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. Mr. 
McCracken resigned a responsible position with this 
firm to become identified with Harrison, Knight & 
Co., and later withdrew from this firm to become man- 
ager of the H. D. Wood Hardware Company, who, under 
his direction, established the first Hardware jobbing 
house in Minneapolis. Later Mr. McCracken was en- 
gaged in the retail business on Plymouth avenue near 
Washington, and following that was for several years 
on the road as a Hardware traveler. 

Mr. McCracken was elected secretary of the Minne- 
sota Retail Hardware Association in the latter part of 
1899, and was unanimously re-elected each year since 
that time. He was keenly interested in the association 
cause, and gave a great deal of time and energy to the 
work of promoting the association and increasing its 
scope and ability to accomplish good. Mr. McCracken 
administered his duties in such a manner that he won 
many friends. He wus careful and painstaking in the 
performance of his duties, and brought the judgment of 
a ripe business experience to his aid which helped him 
greatly. Personally he had many admirable charac- 
teristics. He was broadminded and willing to overlook 
shortcomings in others. He was liberal in his views and 
always counseled moderation on the part of those mem- 
bers who were inclined to be radical and go too far in 
bringing recalcitrants in line. In many ways his char- 
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acter was an estimable one, and he will live long in 
the memory of hosts of intimate personal friends. 


HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY E. W. PETERSON, 


INDOW displays are but samples of good arrange- 
W ment. As most people know, not every clerk or 
Hardwareman can make attractive displays. It is an 
art acquired only through practice and experience. Or- 
iginal ideas are the best in every way. Window trim- 
mers know that more spirit and life is put into the work 
where original ideas are used than otherwise. When 
a good idea is carried out and displayed in neat and at- 
tractive style that display is generally left several weeks 
and then the following display is put in, in any hap- 
hazard way. This is not right at all, because when 
one’s customers once learn that a merchant is regular in 
making new displays they come to see them and do not 
want to be disappointed. When the public stops and 
admires a window, more interest and spirit should be 
put into the next change. Try to improve in every dis- 
play. 

METHOD. 


Never start out to make a display until you have in 
mind just what you want. Stepping stones of success 
are in the foundation and beginning. So it is in window 
trimming, “‘ Well begun is half done.” There must be 
method in this, as in all things in which there would be 
success. Displays should be changed every week at 
leust, and when once in running order do not fail to keep 
the good work up. 

One common mistake in arranging displays is that 
not enough time is spent on the arrangement. Do not 
leave a chance for passers by to criticise in any way. 
Spare time could not be used more advantageously than 
in trimming up the windows. New goods received 
should be put on display as soon as possible. Show 
them to the public—they are the purchasers. 

The secret of window trimming lies in the keeping 
down of expense. Try to get up your own display racks, 
shelves, &c. Do not invest in high priced fixtures, but 
always get up displays with as little expense as pos- 
sible. 

INCREASE OF SALES. 

Increase of sales is invariably noticed, and many 
limes new customers are gained through attractive show 
windows. Every time a change of display is made some 
persons are sure to be attracted, and nine times out of 
ten one sells some article shown. To illustrate: At 
Christmas we had Rochester Nickel Plated Copper Ware 
in one window and had sold considerable of it to our 
town people, but had several pieces left and one article 
was a Chafing Dish. One evening a stranger came in the 
store and inquired the price. ‘The clerk told him and at 
once -he purchased it. After having paid for it he told 
us to express it to him the next day without fail, as 
he lived in another town. So one word led to another 
and the man told us bad it not been for seeing it dis- 
played in the window he would never have thought of 
it. 

Attractive displays are cordial invitations to all, and 
when a new change is made the invitation is renewed. 
The result is that the public appreciate and accept the 
invitation. 


PROTECT GOODS AGAINST FLIES. 


Successful and hustling merchants never allow their 
window displays to leok old or stale. This also applies 
to the stock in general. There is one season of the year 
when all precautions possible must be used to keep 
goods on display from looking old and shopworn, and 
that particularly during fly time. Buy a few yards of 
mosquito cloth and inclose the windows so as to keep the 
flies out entirely. Leave a door opening large enough, so 
in case it is necessary to show an article on exhibit it 
can be got without much trouble. More damage can be 
done to goods on display in windows by those pesky 
winged animals than in most any other way. Use mos- 
quito cloth to cover Bird Cages, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
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Fly specked goods are a poor advertisement for any 
werchant. 


KEEPING GOODS FRESH IN THE WINDOWS. 


Do not place in the window goods that may be af- 
fected by the sun, unless they have an awning or other 
good protection. All labeled or varnished handled goods 
are easily affected by the heat of the sun. Care must 
be used in not letting people handle goods on display, 
because they are apt to leave finger marks, especially 
during 90 degrees in the shade weather. Another good 
suggestion—sell the sample on display whenever possible. 
Sometimes it may look a little shopworn, even after all 
precautions have been taken. Then replenish the dis- 
play with a new piece from stock and the display is 
thus kept clean and fresh looking. 


MARKING PRICES 


Window prices all depend on one’s trade and condi- 
tions of competition. Prices on goods displayed in the 
window are many times trade winners, especially in 
large towns. In small towns prices on goods do not al- 
ways sell the goods. Invite the public into the store 
and let them know their calling is appreciated. Try to 
get their confidence; tell them that any good legitimate 
competition will be met fairly. Nine cases out of ten 
some good has been done. Pleased customers are the 
best advertisements. 

Neat window signs are suggested such as: 

PRICES ARE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
STEP IN AND GET OUR SPECIAL PRICES. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES TO-DAY 
CASH PRICES ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
TREATMENT OF THE WINDOW DRESSERS 


When an employee has taken pains to make attractive 
displays. his employer should always compliment and 
thank him for his efforts. When any chance for sug 
gestions might he offered, help him in his work and be 
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Fig. 1.—A Display Made on Poultry Wire Netting. 


particular to notice his changes. Do not hurry him in 
his work of window trimming, but give him lots of time 
and encouragement. 

When increased sales to any extent have come from 
a window display through the work of the employee 
compensate him. The employer will, in the end, be the 
gainer. 


LOCAL PAPER ADVERTISING, 


Local advertisements should work in unison with the 
window displays. As a matter of fact many customers 
are called to a store through the local advertisement. 
We all know many people do not get down town every 
day and they are kept in touch with your new goods and 
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displays through the paper. Those who are interested 
will come down to see the exhibit before the change. 


GOODS SHOWN ON POULTRY NETTING 


It is not always the goods displayed as much as the 
manner in which they are shown that attracts atten- 
tion. Poultry Netting has been found a very useful ar- 
ticle for making displays with. Take Netting, say, 5 
feet wide and long enough to reach from ceiling to ledge 
of window and nail it to a strip of board about 2 inches 
wide and then fasten it to the ceiling. After having done 
so stretch it down to ledge and fasten with small staples. 
Use small hooks made from No. 14 or No. 15 Coppered 
Wire to hang goods on, as shown in Fig. 1. One par- 
ticular object of using Netting is that it does not darken 
the store to amount to anything. It is very convenient 
for displaying Carpenter Tools and especially Shelf 
Hardware and Tinware. Do not use too many kinds of 
goods, but just enough to draw attention. 

DISPLAYING CUTLERY. 

Shears, Scissors, Razors, Pocket Cutlery, Butcher 
Knives, Bread Knives, Spoons, Table Knives and Forks 
make attractive displays. For displaying these goods 
use thin boards, say, 14 inch thick and about 15 x 20 in 
size. Cover the boards with velvet or other suitable 
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Fig. 2 1 Display Board 


clo.h of different colors. To hang Shears, Scissors, &c., 
on these boards use small brass cup hooks, and for 
IKXnives, Spoons, &c., tack on some braid with brass 
headed nails, making little loops to put Knives, &c., in. 
Attach a piece of wire to back of this cloth covered 
board, so that it will stand up like an easel, as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 
CONCLUSION, 


Hardware window trimming is but in its infancy 
now. And but recently Hardware merchants have be- 
gun to realize its efficiency as a sales agent. All suc- 
cessful Hardware dealers depend somewhat on their 
window displays for drawing new as well as preserving 
the old trade. No window display, however neatly ar- 
ranged, can attract attention unless the window glass 
is perfectly clean. Make your displays as different as 
possible from your competitors’. Work out ideas of your 
own. 





KELLEY-HOW-THOMSON COMPANY. 


HE KELLEY-HOW HARDWARE COMPANY and 
the Thomson-Glaskin Company, Duluth, Minn., 
have effected a consolidation of interests, under the style 
of Kelley-How-Thomson Company. The two houses 
have been handling two distinct lines of goods, but felt 
that they could serve their trade better if they increased 
their respective lines, and it was through the exchange 
of goods in filling orders that led up to the above organ- 
ization. The lines of goods that will now be represented 
by the new company will include Shelf Hardware, Iron, 
Steel, Mining, Railroad and Lumbermen’s Supplies and 
Rubber Goods. <A new building, now in course of erec- 
tion, will soon be occupied by the new company. 
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TOOL CABINETS. 


S illustrating what may be done by an enterprising 
A house to meet the wants of their trade in a special 
way we describe a line of Tvol Cabinets which are de- 
signed and made by White, Van Glahn & Co., 15-17 
Chatham square, and 49 East Forty-second street, New 
York. They have hud a very satisfactory sale in connec- 


Fig. 1.—Tool Cabinet No. 15. 


tion with their retail department and have been found 
to attract different classes of buyers who desire Tool 
Cabinets for business or home use. It is not unlikely 
that other merchants throughout the country may find 
it desirable to act on the suggestion thus given and to 
make or have made for them a line of Tool Cabinets. 
The Cabinet shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is made of 


Tool Cabinet No. 17. 


, 


selected, weli seasoned oak, antique finish and polished, 


fitted with brass hinges and a two-keyed brass cylinder 
lock. The tools are held in place by special brass fas- 
tenings, and the drawer is locked by locking the door. 
The Cabinet has two paneled doors, 3 inches deep, dis- 
tributing the weight on two pairs of hinges., The drawer 
has a depth of 9 inches. Attention is called to this spe- 
cial feature of the cabinet, it being pointed out that 
such a depth of drawer is impossible where doors close 
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outside of the drawer. This is provided with various 
small compartments, filled with an assortment of Nails, 
Screws, Staples, Screw Hooks, Screw Eyes, Tacks, &c., 
all of which are constantly needed in a house. The tools 
contained in the Cabinet are referred to as tools, not 
toys, and as being of standard sizes carefully selected 
for practical use, bearing the imprint of manufacturers 
whose names have always stood for best quality. The 


Fig. 2.—Tool Cabinet No, 15. Closed. 


Cabinet contains 45 tools, ready for use, and should the 
combination not meet the requirements of any indi- 
vidual, any size or style of outfit will be made up by the 
firm. Another Cabinet, No. 16, is made in every par- 
ticular the same as the one illustrated, but is not fitted 
out with as complete an assortment of tools. The Cabinet 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4 is made of polished oak, antique 


Tool Cabinet No. 17 Closed. 


finish, and is trimmed with brass hinges and lock. The 
tools are held in place by special brass fastenings. It 
contains the smallest assortluent of tools that can be 
of practical use, and at the same time is large enough to 
do any ordinary job about a house. The tools are re- 
ferred to as being of the same high grade af those pro- 
vided with Cabinets Nos. 15 and 16. The No. 17 Cabinet 
is alluded to as being particularly desirable where a first- 
class tool chest is wanted for a boy. 


































































AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


B. W. Crone has recently purchased the Hardware, 
Stove and Tin business of W. J. Ohlhieser, Juniata, 
Neb., and is continuing at the old stand. 

W. S. Dieken, Hastings, Neb., is selling out his Hard- 
ware stock. 

¥. J. Mundt has disposed of his Hardware business 
in Humboldt, 8S. D., to Butt & Schaper, and has gone 
into the banking business, having been chosen cashier 
of the State Bank of Humboldt. 





H. C. Barker, Commerce, Texas, has merged his 
business into a stock company, with a capital of $30,000, 
fully paid. The line of goods carried embraces Hard 
ware, Farming Implements, Wagons, Buggies, groceries, 
KC. 

A, F. Ladwig has sold his Hardware business in 
Hawkeye, lowa, to A. Howard & Son. 


Meyer & Soffe!, Hardware, Stove and Agricultural 
Implement merchants, Maywood, IIl., have been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Meyer. 


Reed & Wheeless have sold their Hardware, Stove, 
Implement and Sporting Goods business in Hopkinton, 
Iowa, to G. W. Collins. 


Wm. H. Munson of North Woodbury, Conn., has dis- 
posed of his Hardware, Stove, Plumbing and Tinning 
business to Strong & Munsell. 


M. P. Gillette Hardware Company, Woodbine, Kan., 
have been succeeded by Woodbine Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company. 


The Hardware store of Joseph Drummer, Custer, 
Ohio, was slightly damaged by fire a short time since. 
Mr. Drummer is again doing business as usual at the 
old stand. 


4 
C. E. Smith has purchased the interest of A. C. Hed- 
den in the Hardware firm of Hedden & Crawford, Itha- 
ca, N. Y., and the style is now Crawford & Smith. 
D. D. Nelson, in the Hardware, Stove and Plumb 
ing business in Granville, N. Y., has been succeeded by 
D. D. Nelson & Co. 





Read & Snyder are successors to Henry Read in the 
Hardware, Farm Implement, Buggy and Wagon busi- 
ness in Petersburg, Ind. 

The Ganado Hardware Company, Ganado, Texas 
‘have been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 
The interested parties are W. A. Shutt, J. E. Shutt and 
John W. Tompkins. 


D. B. Bradshaw, in the Hardware, Stove, Farm Im 
plement and furniture business in Terra Ind. Ter., 
has been succeeded by Bradshaw & Lewis. 
Hall-Robertson Hardware Company, a new corpora 
tion, with a capital stock of $100,000, now at Fargo, N. 
D., will soon remove to Grand Forks, where they expect 
to be ready for business about August 1. The officers of 
the company are as follows: F. C. Hall, president; J. L. 
Robertson, secretary, and Alvin Robertson, treasurer. 
They will do an exclusively wholesale business in Shelf 
Hardware, Tinware and Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


John Ernsdorfft Iron Company are successors to John 
Ernsdorff & Sons Company in the wholesale Heavy 
Hardware, Iron, Wood Stock and Blacksmiths’ Supply 
business, in Dubuque, Iowa. 
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THE NEW GOODRICH BALL BEARING SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 


OLEY & WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY, Chica- 
go, lll., are distributing printed matter relating to 
their No. 1 New Goodrich sewing machines with ball 
bearings. The machines are furnished with different 
styles of oak cases, and are shipped subject to return at 
the manufacturers’ expense if they are not found satis 
factory after 50 days’ trial and inspection. The ma- 
chines are sold direct from the factory to the dealer, 
the company employing no traveling men. Many Hard- 
ware merchants are finding sewing machines a pleas 
ant and profitable line to handle. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THe N. N. Hitt Brass Company, East Hampton, 
Conn.: Illustrated catalogues and price-lists Nos. 20, 21 
and 23. These relate respectively to Bicycle Bells, Hand, 
Door, Tea, Call and Team Bells and to Children’s Bells 
and Toys. 





THE “J.” Mra. Company, West Manchester, Ohio: 
Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Ditching Tools. An illus- 
trated catalogue and ptice-list shows these goods in 
three grades. We are advised that 50 dozen Plain Back 
and 50 dozen Hollow Back Shovels, Spades and Scoops 
are now being manufactured daily, and that the com- 
pany expect soon to increase the output to 150 dozen per 
day. 

TaRBOX & BOGART Mrca. Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Circulars describing the T. & B. Fruit Jar Wrench, the 
Tarbox Pillow Sham Holder and the T. & B. Jarring Out- 
fit, of which they are manufacturers. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: A little book- 
let entitled “ Knots: Can You Untie’Em ?” It contains 
a number of catch or trick problems designed to interest 
and instruct, being a companion book to “* Mental Nuts.” 
The publication also calls attention to Atkins’ High 
Grade Saws. 

THE AUTOMOBILE & CYCLE PARTS COMPANY, Elyria, 
Ohio: Catalogue illustrating Garford, Brown, Wheeler 
Christy and Hunt Bicycle Saddles, also a line of Tool 
Bags. 

ALVIN TAPLIN, Forestville, Conn.: Grain and Fer- 
tilizer Distributer. An illustrated folder describes the 
Distributor as being adjustable to any desired quantity 
of seed or fertilizer per acre. 

GOODELL CompaANy, Antrim, N. H.; New York office, 
10 Warren street: Parers. An illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribes a number of Apple, Potato and Vegetable Parers, 
also a Cherry Stoner. In 1864, the pamphlet states, 
apple paring machines were first made by the president 
of this company. 

AKRON MACHINE Company, Akron, Ohio: A catalogue 
s devoted to Sections, Mowing Knives, Binder Sickles, 


Extra Heads, Guards and Guard Plates for all makes 


if mowers, binders and headers, &¢ 

THe HERCULES SPECIALTY CoMPANY, Erie, Pa.: Lad 
ders. An illustrated descriptive catalogue and price-list 
<hows a variety of uses to which Sectional Ladders can 
e put, with and without Ladder brackets. Extension 
ind Step Ladders, Adjustable Seaffold Jacks, Lawn 
Swings, Ironing Boards, &¢., are also shown 


E. I. HorsMAN Company, 354 Broadway, New York 
Table Tennis and Table Tennis Tables 


shown with prices on circulars. 


The se are 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Dayton’s Fly and Mosquito Killer. 


The Dayton Hardware Company, Portland, Ore 
ire offering their device for ng and removing insect 
pests from louses, sanitariums, hospitals, hotels, &c 
Che insect is killed by simply pushing the killer against 


it when resting on the ceiling or wall, and can be easily 
shaken off. It is kiiled, it is remarked, without being 


crushed and without sviling the most delicate wall or 
paper. 
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New Curry Comb Finishes. 

W. & E. T. Fitch Company, New Haven, Conn., man- 
ufacturers of the genuine Fitch curry combs in a great 
variety of styles, sizes and finishes, have recently put 
on the market the Rustless and Bon Ton finishes, as ap 
plied to certain styles of curry combs. The Rustless is 
a mottled gray of attractive appearance, practically rust 
proof and durable. The Bon ‘Ton they refer to as the 
handsomest finish they have ever applied to curry combs, 
plate. 
prices of either of these finishes are not greatly in excess 


described as a fine antique copper The selling 


of quotations on the more ordinary finishes. 


E. C. Tecktonius’ Specialties. 


E. C. Tecktonius, Racine, Wis., is manufacturing a 
line of specialties, including malleable iron tank lugs, 
axle tire removers, clamp drills, bolster 
springs, wagon pole supports and detachable third seats 
for buggies. 


box presses, 


Railroad Ticket Punch. 


The railroad ticket punch herewith illustrated reduced 
in size is one of the iatest productions of the Cincinnati 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for whom Lamar Van 
Syckel, 88 Chambers street, New York, wholesale dealer 
in hardware specialties and house furnishing goods, is 
the representative in all territory east of Pittsburgh. 
The punch is 5% inches long, finely polished and nick- 
eled, has a wire coil spring, will punch 1% inches from 
margin, and can be supplied in designs having letters, 
stars, and double and triple dies, &c., in a total of 900 
different patterns. Some of the improved features of 
this punch are the cutting away of the metal so that the 
user can see to punch out letters or figures more ac- 
curately than was formerly the case, together with a 


Railroad Ticket Punch, 


larger slot and more distended ends for quickly insert- 
ing the article to be punched. This company manufac- 
ture 30 different patterns and styles of ticket punches, 
varying widely in price according to the purpose for 
which they are intended, any of which it is possible to 
fit up with any of the 900 dies referred to, if ordered in 
sufficient quantities. 


-_—————$<$<<< ———___. 


Rubber Heels. 


The John L. G. Dykes Company and the Sandberg 
Bros. Mfg. Company have merged their interests in 
the Chicago Tire & Rubber Company, Chicago, Ill, man- 
ufacturers of rubber goods. The accompanymg illustra- 
tions show two kinds of rubber heels which the com- 
pany are putting on the market. One is known as the 
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suction heel, washers being molded in the center to 
prevent the nails from pulling through; the other pre- 


sents the corrugated face front. Each is made in five to 
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Rubber Heels. 


seven different sizes. The same quality rubber is used, 
it is stated, as in the manufacture of rubber tires made 
by the same company. 

—_ 


Ideal Removable Platform and Striking Bag. 


Treinis Brothers, SS Chambers street, New York 
manufacturers of high grade sporting goods, have just 
brought out a new punching and platform, for 


which patent is pending, as here illustrated. The Ideal 


bag 


Fig. 1.—Ideal Removable Platform and Bag. 


removable platform and striking bag, as it will be 
known by the trade, consists of a solid varnished circu- 
lar oak platform, 18 inches in diameter and 1% inches 
thick. The construction of the metallic portion of the 
platform is such that it can be quickly removed or put 
in position by a simple turn of a thumb screw, as indi- 
eated by Fig. 2, leaving only a small part of the appa- 
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ratus flat against the wall, and even this can be de 
tached by the withdrawal of a few screws. This plat- 
form and bag has been devised to supply an increasing 
demand for indoor athletic apparatus of this character 
that is also unobjectionable in a home and not unwieldy 
in size or weight. It can be affixed to wall, 
fence. The No. 5 platform and bag has nickel plated 
frame work, selected napa tanned pear shaped bag with 
double stitched seams and pure gum bladder. It is put 


door or 








Fig. 2.—Showing Method of Disconnecting the Parts. 

4 
up with screws for erecting it and compactly packed in 
a box 18 x 19 x 3% inches for shipment, weighing 16 
pounds. There is also a No. 4 outfit, having the same 
general features, except that the frame work is finished 
in japan and gold and the bag has welted seams. The 
punching bags for Nos. 5 and 4 are 32 inches in circum- 
ference (diameter about 10 inches) and 12 inches high. 
A third outfit, No. 3, is made with black japanned frame 
work and pear shaped bag, 28 inches in diameter and 
9 inches high, and which is more moderate in price. 
Steinfeld Brothers, 547 Broadway, dealers in athletic 
and sporting goods, are the sole agents for this series of 
apparatus. 


or 


The Universal Cotton Jacket. 


The Boston Belting Company, Boston, Mass., are now 
prepared to weave over various kinds of rubber hose the 





The Universal Cotton Jacket. 


cotton jacket shown herewith. This is a heavy, seam- 
less fabric, to increase the strength of hose and to add 
to its capacity for withstanding the wear and tear of 
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being dragged about where the wear is hard, as when 
used by contractors and in mines. 
to render it waterproof. 


it never kinks, 


The jacket is painted 
The manufacturers state that 
does not get bent or out of shape and 
that it does not unwind should a single strand be cut. 
The jacket is applied to air, gas, 


~ 


water, steam, air and 
steam drill hose 
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The Soldiers’ Friend Camp Bed. 


H. R. Wykert, 701 
Neb.., 


is shown 


South 
camp bed 
and ‘ 
hment is made of 10-ounce United 
States waterproof duck, in dead 


in important feature, keeping out 


Sixteenth street, Omaha, 
| ustrated herewith. It 


folded, with 


is offering the 


} 


both open sleeping mg at 


tachment. The atta: 


brown or grass color. 
This is referred to as 


all cold air and dampness. The cot > 


United duck, 
the frame is made of best sele« ted maple wood. 


proper 1s made o 


12-ounce States waterproof brown and 


The cot 
1S inches 
folded it 


complete when spread out is 
high, and 6 feet 


ures 5x 6 inches by 


27 inches wide, 


6 inches long. When meas- 


» feet 3 inches long, 


making a neat 





The Soldiers’ Friend Camp Bed. 


and compact package. The point is made that by not 
having any stretcher in the cot the sides are allowed to 
open by the weight of the person using it to the full 
extent of the canvas, so that when in use the canvas is 
always tight, making a comfortable bed. It folds with- 
out separation of parts. The manufacturer states that 
it is far better than a and much better than 
a Sleeping bag to lay on the ground. 


hammock 
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The Navajo Cow Bell. 


The Bevin Bros. Mfg. Company, East Hampton, 
Conn., are putting on the market the cow bell shown 
herewith. This is formed from wrought steel, is fur- 





Bell 


The Navajo Cow 


nished with cast malleable iron loops, and is warranted 
by the manufacturers not to crack. The bell is copper 
and nickel plated in both 3% and 5 inch diameters. 
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The Plumbers’ Hollow Mill Saw. 


The accompanying cuts relate to plumbers’ hollow 
mill saws offered by the West Haven Mfg. Company, 
New Haven, Conn. The tool is intended for use in an 


Fig. 1.—The Plumbers’ Hollow Mill Saw, 


ordinary bit brace, and is designed to make holes in 
waste pipes and stacks the exact pipe size for tapping 
in any material or for any connections where the pipes 
or appliances are already placed, often saving, it is 
stated, the cost of tearing out whole lengths of pipe 
with their expensive connections. It is explained that 
the tool obviates the use of a saddle hub in a great 
many cases and reduces the work of applying one to 
the minimum where it is required; also that in cases 
of stoppage in waste pipes a hole can be cut out and 
afterward plugged. The tool, it is pointed out, will 
often save the cost of taking nearly finished jobs apart 


Fig. 2.—Construction of 
Plumbers’ Hollow Miil Saw. Fig. 3.—Exztra Saws, 
and carrying a portion to the workshop. The tool is 
made in five sizes—l, 144, 1%, 2 and 2% inches—and 
packed in a wooden case, together with one extra set 
of saws and two drills with each set. 


——————— @—__. 


Holmes, Son & Harper, Hardware merchants, Farm- 
er City, Ill., have been succeeded by Harper Bros. 
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The Easy Lawn Mower Grinder. 


The accompanying cut represents a lawn mower 
grinder offered by the Snell Cycle Fittings Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. The grinder consists of an emery block 
held in a frame supplied with set screws. The band 
with a crank handle shown below the mower permits 
the blades to be revolved. In operation the mower is 
turned upside down on a box or bench, the grinder is set 
on the stationary cutting bar, adjusting it by the aid of 
the thumb screws so that the emery block will touch the 


The Easy Lawn Mower Grinder. 


rotating cutters as they pass under it. The crank is at- 
tached to the wheel and the grinding block is slid along 
the bar with one hand, while the cutters are rapidly 
revolved by turning the crank with the other hand. The 
manufacturers state that the grinder will sharpen a 
mower more than fifty times, and that after the first 
sharpening it is only necessary to pass the grinder once 
across as lightly as possible four or five times each sea- 
son to keep a mower cutting nicely. 
_ 


Meyer’s Removable Steel Calk Horseshoe. 


The accompanying illustration shows a removable 
steel calk horseshoe manufactured by Otto A. Meyer 


Meyer's Removable Steel Calk Horseshoe. 


Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The shoes are made of 
crucible steel and the calks of tool steel. The calks 
when dull can be replaced by sharp ones in a few 
minutes without pulling the shoes from the horse’s 
hoofs by simply drawing out the screws, sliding out the 
dull calks, sliding in the sharp ones and replacing the 
screws. The shoes have been thoroughly and severely 
tested by the manufacturers. They also claim the 
use of the shoe wil save one-half to three-fourths of 
the cost of shoeing; will save more than three-quarters 
of the time spent in the blacksmith shop, and will save 
more than three-fourths the wear and tear of the hoofs 
caused by the frequent tearing off and resetting of the 
shoes. The statement is made that they will greatly 
improve the action and gait of the horse and will pre- 
vent and cure interfering. 
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The Lane Hinged Door Hanger. 


The accompanying cuts relate to a barn or warehouse 
door hanger being placed on the market by Lane Broth- 
ers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The hanger, shown 
in Fig. 1, is made with an all steel frame in two parts, 
which are detachable. This construction allows one 





Fig. 1.—The Lane Hinged Door Hanger. 


part to be secured to the door and the other to be 
placed on the rail separately, then when the door is 
brought into position the hinge bolt is insérted, thus 
joining the two parts together. When the two sections 
of the hanger are connected it cannot get off the rail, it 
is explained, except at the end, yet if the lower part is 
removed the hanger can be taken off the track anywhere 
throughout its length. With a hinged hanger of this 
kind there is a certain amount of flexibility at the top 
of the door even if it is held from swinging out at the 
bottom, and, it is remarked, a slight warping of the 
door will be compensated for by the hanger. The wheel, 
Fig. 2, is supplied with the regular Lane roller bearings, 





Fig. 2.—The Lane Roller Bearings. 


in which a number of rollers revolve about a bushing, 


the bushing being solidly clamped between the two 


sides of the hanger frame to make the hanger rigid and 
strong. The hanger is adapted to the regular O. N. T. 
rail. It may be used on narrower rail, in which case, 
however, it is stated, it will not be positively tied on 
the track. 


deneeeniinaiilinemitiani 
The Tokheim Measuring Pump. 


The Tokheim Mfg. Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
are offering the oil and gasoline measuring pump shown 


herewith. The pump, illustrated in Fig. 1, can be set 


in any convenient location in the store, as it is not 


necessary to set the pump on the tank nor directly over 


the tank in the basement, as it will draw oil, it is ex- 
plained, 1000 feet from any angle if desired. This allows 
the merchant to place the oil tank underground at a 
fire proof distance from the building, where the oil sup- 
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ply is out of the frost in winter and out of the sun in 
summer and always convenient for filling. The pump 
is all metal and is referred to as being fume and vapor 
tight. The tank is supplied with a float indicator, also 
a 14-inch shut off valve on the supply pipe, so that in 
case of fire in the store the valve can be closed to pro- 
tect against explosion and burning of the oil. The spe- 
cial feature of the pump is the dome shown in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1 The Tokheim Measuring Pump. 


This is made of heavy flint glass, hand engraved, and, 
it is stated, measures a gallon or part of a gallon, United 
States standard, correctly. The manufacturers explain 
that it computes a gallon or any fraction of a gallon, 
from 1 cent’s worth up, at any price, money value, in 
plain sight of the merchant and the customer. The 
pump does not depend upon the cylinder for the meas- 
urement and therefore, it is remarked, can be operated 
more easily than if a tight packing was required on the 


HH 
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Fig. 2.—The Glass Dome. 


plunger in the cylinder; also that the wear on the cylin- 
der has no effect on the measurement. The company 
make a specialty of extra heavy steel oil tanks for under- 
ground purposes, rust proof outside. The point is made 
that the foregoing device for handling oils and gasoline 
is highly recommended by insurance companies and city 
fire departments. 
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The Iver Johnson Junior Single Gun. 


The accompanying illustrations represent two styles 
of single gun for boys, put on the market by the Iver 
Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. This 
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the spout is depressed, forcing out a stream to a dis- 
tance of 4 to 6 feet, it is explained, depending on the 
force used. The point is made that nothing can go into 
the oiler except through the spout, the smallest part 
of the oiler; that there can be no stopping of the spout, 


Fig. 1.—Junior Top Snap Gun. 


is referred to as a counterpart of their regular single, 
except in dimensions. In Fig. 1 is shown the top snap 
automatic ejector, while Fig. 2 illustrates the semiham- 
merless autematice ejector. Like their standard gun, the 
manufacturers remark, it is quick and positive in action 
and safe in any position. The semihammerless gun can 
be opened, closed and fired, it is explained, without 
changing the position of the hand. It has single locking 
bolt, center hammer, rebounding lock, &¢e. Both styles 


as flies, shavings and lint cannot be taken in, and that 
whatever goes in must come out, as the pressure ef the 
button forces it out. 

————————— >> 


The Melchior-Kade Adjustable Brackets. 


Melchior-Kade adjustable brackets, shown herewith, 
are offered by the American Nickel Works, Chicago. 
The brackets are made of wrought steel stamped on 


Fig. 2.—Junior Trigger Action Gun, 


of guns ave a new feature, a set screw by which the 
gun can be made either automatic ejector or non-ejector 
at the option of the user. The semihammerless gun is 
provided with a flush head locking bolt, another new 
feature, which takes the place of the protruding style 
commonly used. This construction permits of a _ per- 
fectly smooth hand rest, it is pointed out, and also great- 
iy improves the appearance of the gun. 


ee 


The Automatic Oiler. 


The Rochester Automatic Oiler & Supply Company, 
206 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., are offering the au- 


tomatic oiler herewith illustrated. It is made of No. 20 
gauge cold rolled Swedoh steel, copperized, and holds a 
fraction less than % pint of oil. When filling the 
can the spout is depressed, as shown in the cut, forcing 
the air out and causing a vacuum. The end of the 
spout, while thus depressed, is inserted in oil and the 


The Automatic Oiler. 


oil is at once forced into the can, taking the place of 
the air ejected. It is remarked that it is impossible to 
overfill the can; therefore there is no waste of oil and 
no greasy oiler. When oil is required it is obtained by 
pressing the spring bottom, or if a quantity is desired 


the knife edge principle, and one can be put on or taken 
off the back of a sliding bar, without disturbing or re- 
moving any of the other brackets, by loosening the 
thumb screw, allowing the jaws to open. The brackets 
are designed for wall shelves, wall and combination 


The Melchior-Kade Adjustable Brackets. 


eases. They are rigid, and when the thumb screw is 
drawn tight are referred to as safe, the clamp having 
a 3-inch hold on each side of the back bar or 6 inches 
in all. 
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urrent Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods | 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- | 
urer, are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from mannu- | 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—(uotations printed in the ordinary type | 
(Roman) reiate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the symbol w. Thus 3315@331,&10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 33!5 per cent. dis- 
count to 331¢ and 10 per cent. discount. 


- 














17, 1902, 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of eutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
IRoN AGE Directory, issued April, 1902), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contaias te list prices of many 
leading goods. ; 


Additions and Corrections.— ‘(ic trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merc hants. 


£) 
‘ 





, Axles ' Iron or Steel. | Regular Short Lap ..c0@ne%, Borers, Tap— 
djusters Blind—- Concord, Loose Collar.. “ LL4o@ 5C | 3 Standard .. |. 60d 10@65-410 Borers Tap? Ring, with Handle: 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. .......-00e..-33%% ee Solid Collar.... MG x8 | = | Light Standard. en ee 65D 10% inch. : al’ ‘ lis 14 > 
tee eee 10% ommon. --97@@IMC |S | Leather Lacing 60d 10 Per doz.. ,.30 5,00 5.75 7.85 
Sonmania an’s—See Fasteners. Blind. No.1 « Com. New ) Style -34@4 cls . a an Inch oid ae aaece 214 2% 
No 2 Solid. Collar W4@se & a | Rowendalo-Reddaway B. & & H. Co. Per Doz. a ” $8.65 11.50 
Window Stop— Vos. 11 to th.... 3 .70@70e104} * Sphinx Brand = , “G0&10% Enterprise Mfg. Go., "No. 1, $1.25; No. 

Ives’ Patent. .......ccce eee 2085% | Nos. 15 to 18 as eee £15: 5&10%) 3 Durable Brand 7 . TO" 2. $1.65; No. 3. $2. 50 each...........25% 
Tapliu ’s Perfection 2585 | Nos. 19 to 22...... 5@75h108) F g—SeeStons. Bench Boring Machines—s‘¢e Ma- 


Ammunition—see “Caps, Car- Boxes, Axle — 


Common and ¢ Yoncord. not turned., 














| Bench Stop 





3 . 
Benders seed Upsetters, chines, Boring 





iges, Shells, &c. Boxes, Mitre— as 
one : 2 < Bb. 44 Dhec petri ’e rfe ‘ted Tire Bender. ..40% i E. Jennings & Co eee -25&1 ve 
Anvils—American— Common and Concord, turned | Green River Tire Benders and Upset- seavey's, ar doz., $39... -..0---+«0. edn 
Armand Hammer, Wrought # DS GwS54e lb. 434@5e | peel saad ‘a: eines _; 208 Bra = om Ey Fins aedensesscsee 
! at - Pp . etrolt Sto« ( t ri ) 
ee i ‘acent Trenton. Teac Half Patent....+..s000+++..-lb, 8@IC setters, No. 1. "a. “5 : itn ng tre <a. NOTE. i Braces are sold at net 
’ “ile ( Balances— Sash— 8, 89.50; No. 4, 31 4.75 No. 5, $18.75. prices. . 
Hay-Budden, Wrought ; Ae |G, ite ~ 3 C Ball. America: 1 5 9K 
Horseshoe brand, W rought. 9@9'4¢ ee a > nena ececccce a Bicycle Goods Ks : me re. all, Ame rene ze. —_ 
pecexadia. ds, ekeseqgiasauner . poll er’s : &1L0@ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Spring = ig. peeetstnpabonaationesh soz | Fray;s Genuine Spofford s. - c0lhO% 
. Spring Bal . 60% CNANER. oo ee ee ences ese weeeees 50% | pray’s NC. 70 to 120,81 to 128, 207 to 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ...... 50X 10% Chatilioa’ ey ANCES... ee eeee esi LLOQ OV% | SSS Seat al weenie es 50% 4t4 : 60% 
~ = Spokes. Didar 50% 1C_& Jenning gs & C Oo. ide vig wp ins B&D & 10% 
_dae or Lew 3a) a é ) 7 ~ - & eee were eee ne 
Apple Parers—See Parers, SirsightBal wnces. eat ~~ J TWD... oe. eee ere ee eee e eee stareeeee 60 Mayhew’'s Ratchet................... "0% 
Appie, &e. Circular Balances ...... .... ......0+. 50 . Bits & Bit Stock Drilie. & as he we 8 aga tion Hay Patent. a 
® Auger, Gimiet, toe , &c— lers Falls Ur PE OB. cccccccect en 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— —— — a ne oeeat eee a. See Augers an t Bit P..S,& W. Co. Peck’s Patents0&10 e656 
Hull Bros, Co.: Bit Holders—sce Holders. Brackets— ee 
Lots of i dus naib es 5% Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. Blind Adjusters—ce Ad- Wrourht Steel wears TEES Q T5108 
NO eae 0s 00e20% ; 3rax ’s Wire Shelf : 
toot 3 dos eeeccces ecece oo goat a Cro aeaaw It | justers, Fo wd, I rule oe eS aaa al S0&10% 
© | Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. per °o Blind Fasteners—See Faz-| Broken cases... .....- 00+ 80% 
Augers and Bits— B 254@5e teners, Blind Griffin's Pressed Steel............. 15% 
eams, Scale— Bu -See Staple Griffin’s Folding Brackets... -... 70&10% 
2 3 ind Sta les—see Staples, n ng +f . 
com, Demite aor i nanos 70@7 es 1% Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82.4010% | Blind. P Bright Wire Coods—see 
poring Machine Augers,..7}0@?0410% | Chattillon’s No. 1. oo... . cc cece eee eee BOS | a sa Wire and Wire Goods, 
Cur Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60d 10% | Chattillon’s No. 2.............6+ ecccceee 402 | Blocks. j Tackle. ‘ — ; a 
@ Common Wooden........ Of 10 . Broilers 
Patt 7 i 
—, ern Raion Beaters— Egg— e | Cleveland Steel 460 abv0&log | Wire Goods Co.......... oo... TO@T5R104 
uge BES. 200 cooce - 504 1085@60% | Standard vo. : gro ’s Star B 1 Self Lubrieati ie 
véed’s Auner and © oi NG oe 40&10% No. 0 Rap d aaa Bs $4.50 Ford’sStar Brand Se ubrica Goa 104 Buckets, Well and Fire 
orstmer Pat. Auger Bits.............. 25% No. 10 Dover Family Size... $>.09 y Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand 
n KE. Jennings & Co. - No. 15 Dover Hotei Size ..- 815.00 Hollow Stee a . Sue 10% pucks, Saw— 
No. lvext. lip. K. Jennings’ list 25&10% Rivat....... Radoutsraudesckeotenicns #¥.00 | Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and . ceeere eemeceees # gro, $48.00 
No. 30. K. Jennings’ List..40&7 bode 10% Taplin Mfg. Co.: Junior eek a ie 30% A seeegeeeeeerees tees ¥ gro. $36.00 
Russell Jennings . eeeeee ROK LORZ No. 69 Improved ne Stowell’ s Novelty, Mal. Iron -50& 10% Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 
i/Eemamones car Bits bie, trseees 15& 1b: ° No. 75 Improved Dover...........! See also Machines, Hoisting. utts— srase— 
ayhew's Counte Bovaceeccsccete No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d. B d Ss ai ht list Sept.. e 
VORB. ccccccccsccsesecoes Wk 108 ye @ ecaras weve e Wrought lst Sep a s0k5% 
Peane Black o eceegeeccsesccegees sees woe —_ 1? eed a ere 8 “< Zinc, Crystal, &c...+...... L0@40#10% | Cast Brass, Tiebout’s. veneecieadll 
ra ey Pattern...... eee 35s No. 150 Imptoved Dover, Hotel. Boits— os Fast Joint Gast rai" iil 
mell’s Auger Bits. ..........0+0........ 60% No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.3:7.00| Carriage achine &c.— ASE JOUNL, DTOUG. ..+++44+ ODIO 10; 
cons ee ee ia OO 1 sador SE Neawadda : doa. $1.75 Common, list re). 1,°02......6045@..% oes Narrow.. a+, LO@ 50 106 
Bese eegcces onder PRE .# gro. $7.50 N i Tron. $3.00, list Jan. 1. °98 O00BE FOU... 20 erences SOGS@ 04108 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ SvOr way rk oes Loose Pin 10k5 0. 70d 
eAnneses eee aeons vessesssnd0%| Bello so@socss | Loose Pin. ..............70¢570e108 
list) Blacksmathcs  endard List.70@70&10% | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99... Mayer" 8 a Weeeeedat — 17 on 
Bit Stock Drills— Blacksmiths’— . 80@ s0dk5K eee 8. + «--7085@ 708 106 
; i List 65@csdsx| ‘Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 40) | Bolt Ends. list Feb. 14,°95...20@5@. .5 Tabl weer, ‘Steei— | 
Standard List.............. 55@O5ESS | hae 1.$3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5.35 6.15| | Machine, list Oct.1.°99.......65¢5@..% | Table and Back Flaps.......60% | 
‘tra Lenath: cae al Machine with C é1 7 Nuts : Narrow and Broad.......... 60% | = 
2 vin ich $0) 55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50) $ |  65BTH@. .¢ | Inside Blind ......0....+-H6&108 | * 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&10¢ Poraret meen mare one o ere > NovTe.—Jobbers are in anne cases ng EG008 PUR. ccc cease .. G08104 
Lavigne’s Corte suger, No. 1, # Molders— ‘> | derselling the manufacturers. Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple : 
02., 26; No. % BD... ..0.. DVR1LO% Inch 9 10 11 12 1h 16 | a Door and Shutt Tip... ig| 5 
yn z oo 4 a ‘ “ ) er— eee S 
ee Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14450 | = | Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass Japan 7 = nm Tip Butts. nn A 
Ccvcccecces ‘ Hana = Knob: ronzec r ar. and Inside Bline 
Gimlet Bits— I ‘Se SS » | Inch. s | Butts..... adugeaitxeas LI L20@LERZ5% 
neh... 6 7 8 9 0 128 ne ', 6 8 Dh . 
Common Double Cut. gro. $2. 25Q@2.75 Doa...-$3. 75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 | | - Per doz. “$0.2 ; a 39 «47 65 ages Bird— 
CE ED cc ee Sells od. oo |‘ y ~~ ing ae 8 1 Hendryx Brass: 
Ordinary go See eeeeee-T5R5@ 754108 eno ee . & v 300, 5000, 1100 series 
Holiow Augers— High grade. .......... wos 7IQ20€ 10% i oe j Plat, 180 170! 1 «osc seca 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, 311.00Q@11.50 | Jersey .... 20.000 - see secs ee eee eee ens 75&10% = oo vain, Fla Japanned: 200, 300, 600 and 900 series... d0a10% 
MI a dhs on sci savecwsecercces aseeess BEA10¢ | TORAS SUAP. 2.0.00 cccrccccccccccccccocces 50% REM. .cccccccsece 8 10 Hendryx Bronze: . 
SE MR iscsavesvce coavesacme ss 25& 10% oor— | Per doz ... $5.75 1.05 1,30) 700, 300 series.............46 22. 40&10 
Unive. ene pets ee iat maton 20% | Abbe’s Gong _ rah . 454 | - Iron Shutter, Bra 138 Knobs: neaey x Snameled............. 10@10% 
ood’s Universal.......... . ee OO CINE ouiainiccnscccndesnccéas ined 55% NC. se eeeveeeree 3 10 aiipers—see Compasses, 
nome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s..........55&10% | Per doz......... O57 80 1.00 Calks. oe ane Hesi— 
Lover ee 8.22.60 10&10% Wrought Barr¢ : _— Knob: aoe 1 prong.... -ber th, L@h'4e 
MEO GNI, coucenducatoxadsentduraceds 55% Tae, cise. 6 8 |Sharp, 1 prong....... per lb. bi4@ Me 
S oo Per doz... 904s 50 1 70 ~=1,28 a a —— # D se 
L’Hommedieu’s ..............0. 5a19¢ | Hand Bells, Polished....6o&5@6oe10% | Wrought Barrel ....75@5@75410@54 verkins, Sharp Toe...... eDa ¢ 
EE ficvcaacéeuae vvenceueae Shee ioe White Metal .....ccccccccce 55@55&10% | Wrought “ Bronzed.L0ods@50ck 10% Can Openers-—See Openers, Can 
Wickel Platedes sere sevee 50@50e10% | Wrought Flush, b, K..sud1l0@6od 10% Cans, Milk— 
Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. Swiss ... «+. - 60@60E7114% | Wrought Shutter... 0d 108 10@60e5% P "5 8 10gal. 
- Stlver Chime........ ........ 8344@3344&10% | Wrought Square Neck....../ 50@50&10% | LMmols Pattern. $175 2.10 2.25 ‘each. 
Awis MG { o0k lowa Pattern. --- 2.40 2.60 " 
leant Aan piiiecellaneous— | Fee eden tseestesced 10@ 50d 10% | Buffalo Pattern. <-.. 2.49 2.50 ous 
a Farm Bells... csivccres lb. 2@24c ea’ Pa WP ccuce 60¢ 20 30 “a ‘ 
Handled. «++ x5--40.970. $2.75@3.10 | Steel Alloy Church and School Ook Stove and Plow— New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 3.40 gach 
Unhandled, Shouldered.gro, 638@Q66C 0; Jell Fou Mebane es ie: i a a ee 6085@..% | Balt'‘more Pats’rn2.50 2. P 
Uehandl National | Foundry Co. x 5 3.10 each 
nhandled, Pateni,....gro. 66@70e superior Cast Steel Chure hand School SlOVE . eeeee ccc e per ctseeeeceneee el TBS Cans, Oil— 
Peg aa, Pyne Bells. . . Bd 10 5ab0e Tire— Buffalo & mity Oil Cans: 
nhandle ‘aten 970. 31@3hLc¢ Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Gongs..... Ment RN i dis cdudedecekenvavs 77% 7 5 gal. 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gro.6& Faroe 70c | Trip Gong Bells...... +. +e. -55&@10@60% | Norway Tron...... 80@ 8085. ao 0 60,00 los” gro 
Seratch Avs: Belting— Rubber. | Ainericar Screw Company: - ps -Percussion- 
Handled, Common,,gro. $3,: 50@'.09 | Agricultural ( Low Grade).75410@80% Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34... .821¢% E ney & Pe Fete e eee eeees Sesneactes 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. 50@ 12.0, | Commo Standard........75@75&10% ea "to oe ae “sos |S F. L are eet eeeeeaearas MSGS 
Awl and Tool Sets—see —— eseae acbeassddubes ee im Franklin Minit. - .s ooo a ae cnovenen ° soseees RO i uO. -¢ 
Sets, Awl and Tool ik 06 aasuee eee « COPIOESSE Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, ’84, .8291¢¢ Musket. ee oe < 
: . "6 Eagle Phi ae = ere wereee DOP M 62 
Axes— High Grade... 60@10@s0d10@5; | Port ips. Motes 98. 800i Berdan Prim heyy la s 
; , Seamless Stitched, !™pertal...... 45&57 | Port Chester Bolt & Nut Compan ers. 00 per M. 
First Quality, factory brands, ..$6.00| Boston... : asidactaxe AH oase Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99. - oy a |B. L Caps (Sturtevant is 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands. . &5 $ vant Sheila) 
irs y. jobbers’ bran 85.75 Ni . Keystone Phila. list Oct. *84.. 4 > 
Second Qualié $5. Pe dcicaccenainecneecesaiaded 60&5% y' .85% SI Fic nalecianen 8 
< AxleO Veccscecssses @5.25 5 Leather— Oren Mes Gen’ list Oct. ’84 7182168 All other primers per M41. 227,91. 7 
xle Grease—See Grease, Arie. | Extra Heavy, Short Lap...50@10@60% | T + Carpet Stretch 
y a sap.. f AUIS tatinn: ised cecnshdicaahr nti painaia + T7168 ers— 


See Stretchers, Carpet. 





92 


onan 

lank Car ridges: 
Se 
. ‘ cosoccionc ckeon 
22 cal. Rim, $1 gp besonvennaroas 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75.....0-- - 105% 
a Caps, Con., Ball Swod.. cooceeGl IU 
B. Ca, pee Ball.. $149 
Osta ee eee 7 3 
Target ont 5 anuibias Rifle...... 155% 
Primed Shells and Bullets.....15@10% 
Rim Fire Sporting.......+-. “care 50% 
Rim Fire. Military oo LSS 
oe cece 70k 10@7 708 1045% 
ee T5R 10; @ a ae * 


Payson's Anti-Friction .. 
Standard Ball Bearing... 
Tucker’s Patent low list.... 


Cattle Leadors— 


See Leaders. Ca’t 


Chain, Coil— 


American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 
8-16 4 6-16 * 7-16 9-16 
8.70 6.35 5.30 4.50 4.30) h. 20 425 
% 4% &% 1 to 14 inch. 
4.10 &. is 4.15 4.15 per 100 1b. 
German Coil... ..0..60++..--GOLIOE 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.....60@10@608 10k 10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 24 
97, 6UK1IO@60K 108 10B5% 
Cow Ties «+ COM@60R5% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W 'estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring... $31.00 
64%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%— 10-2. Straight. with ring ..%38.00 
Add o pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@5' IE 10B5S 0% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
ee 608 10@ 608 10k 10% 
60k 10 @E0k 108: 10% 
Safety Chain... 


ov ecee TOKE 708 103 

Gal. Pump Chaz: veeeelbd. L@h¥%c 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

. B5X26 


Oneida C »mmuaity : : 
Am. C dland Halters.........40@45&5% 
Am. Cow Ties scccune Suan 
Eureka Coll and Halter.......45@50&5% 
Niagara Coiland Haltera.. 45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@50& 1 0&5% 
Wire Dog Chains.... cessoceeee45@! 505% 

Wire Goods Co.: 
ee cS hain -70&10% 

+ 00000d0% 


Ch ralk—(From Senbern} 

Corpentere’ Blue........970. 42@45e 
Carpenters’, Red_ ......gro. 87@402 
Carpenters’, White......gr0. 33@35c 

. See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—see Lines. 
Checks 

Bardsley’s... 

Columbia 

Eclipse. . 


chests, 1c ool... 


Boys’ Chests, with Toois. pyrvoeoenendill 

Youths’ Chests, with Tools... 

Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois 4 

Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
with Tool 8 


mpty 50S 
Paenkings & Co."s Machinists’ Tool 
"Cheats. ceescecceedd Ga 10% 


esouee inne and Firmer 
Standard List.......0....+ > 10@ 20k 10K 
——- paseo 308 
ATTICS DUCK ... ccc eeesseese coecvecs 
Cc. &. a nnings & Co. Socket iiniicr 
No r& 1K 
c. -. Jennings & Co. Socket farang ” 
15... : soeees OOR10E 


seer eteeees 


Back Bros 
Charles Buck. . ee 
u, E, Jennings ‘& Co. Nos. 191, “jai 


ged 
Tanged -esnanetee eovees LOB5S@L0410% 
ne 


L. & I. J. White, Go 


Ce eeeeenee 


Cold Chisels, ened quality. lb, 18@ 15c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12c 
= feat Se ae onee tine 8@9c 


sot hycke-, each $8.00.. 
Massey's Planer and Milling.” 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Empire 
Blacksmiths’ secanel 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Combination Lathe Chucks. ........40¢ 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Pan . 30% 
Drill Chucks, New Model 
Independent Lathe Chucks 
isnproved Planer Chucks. 
Universal Lathe Chucks 
Face Piate Jaws....00 ena 
Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Chuek. . 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combinatio: 


THE IRON | AGE 





20&5% 
0&10¢ 
cox aes 


adjusante Hammers’. 


inet, Sar, ° 
Carriage 28 —) PS. & W.Co. 
Makers’ “Sargent’s. ‘ 
Besty, Parallel..............+ 33 e104 
Lineman s, Utica Drup oe _ 


ug Games. see "Sid 2 al 
e oye — 
Star Socket, OTF ates aoe Gos. 73.00 net 
Star Shank, All Steel. ¥ doz. $3.75 net 
W. & C, Shank, All steel, 734 in. # duz., 
gs'05: 8 in., $3. 10; 8i¢ in., $3.25. 
paleavers, Butchers’. - 
Foster Bros ooeeeeceeBO 
New Haven Kdge Too! Co.’ s. 45 
Fayette K. Plumb... ... 3344@ 334%& 10% 
Ww... 50@ 50855 


ers 
calace Pelible at Guy: 
Handy Toilet. . 
Mascotte Toilet . 
Monitor foilet.. 
Stewart's Patent. 
Clips, Axle 
Eagle” and Superior '¢ and 5-16 
PN <ctcnnwetessévas. 70410% 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch..70@ 704 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs,.... 
655 @b65Hh10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Cc ‘ocks LCiebehe ss 6656058 65 10Q,70% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list. . .40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope&Stev ens’ list: 308105 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list......... 40 


Combs, Mane and Tall— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 60&10¢ 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods -2-75@? 5B5S 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

Dividers 

Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside..... 

ere Double.... oseeme 

Calipers, Inside or Outside. 

Calipers, Wing 

Compasses 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co 

ompressor ae 
J.B. Or ei eras ve Corn Shoek— 
Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 
L. C._L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Not nesied. 

Eastern ....70k24od 1% 

Central 66H 108 10% 70k 10% 

Southern. 650 10% 6502448 10% 

S. Western.60€ 1 24,10% 6O&1510% 

Terms. 2% for cash. 
dobbers receive extra 12\4d24 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12‘ on car- 
loads crated. 
See also Eave Troughs. 

Coolers, Water— 

Gal, eacn. 6 8 
Labrador $l. 20 $1. 50 a sO $2. 10 2 “20 


$2. io €. 40 3 ** bo 
Galv. ‘Lined Ea, $1 ‘85 $2.00 82. 25 $2.90 $3.9 90 
Ga,v. Lined eT 

6 


+a 2 
Each, $1.95 $2.15 $2.4) $3.3) 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tvolg, Coopers’, 
Cord— 
Bratded, Drab F 
Braided. White, Com. ... lb, 1744@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian, .ib. "A, Isc; B, 16c 
Common India...........1b 9 @9%e 
Cotton sash Cord, Twisted. . .12@lée 
Patent Russia........... 12 ¥%@13c 
Cable Laid Russia Bb. 124%@ Ihe 
India Hemp, Braided. seceeld U.@lic 
India Hemp, Twisted. .., . lb. 10@ 12c 
Patent In Twisted .....1b.10@12c 
Pearl iE hicd eae -o+.. 8B 18¢ 
Massachusetts, White x 
Massachusetts, Drah. . 
Eddystone Braided Cotton. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# D 18¢ 
a a. Solid Braided White. . 
rown, e 22 
Braided, Giant, White 3 oo 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian 


Cable Laid India. 
Braided India..,....... — 
Phoenix, White...... 
Bamson, Nos. 7 1012: 
Braided, Drab Cotton 
Braided, Italian Hemp 
graided. qinen etnies sannnee 49¢ 
‘otton, S 284g 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra, we > “shes 
Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White, 3! 
B quality, Drab, 35¢.. 
B quality, White, $09...... erccccsece LOS 
ian emp, 40¢ evecseveccescoccccs ies 
57 © cccces ences ses 
ire— 
List Oct., A ea @S85E 108 108-104 
Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
in lists, some using old list and others the 


above list. 
Knives and Cutters 


Corn 
—see Knives, Corn. 


Corn Plant - 
See Planters. ‘A 
Cra 


ke — 
Little Giant, re, Nut . gr. $24.00 


Cradies— 
ee eeaeeseeseste ssn snewocetacelle 


z .$7.20 

zy aon 83,40 

# doz. $9.00 
.. # doz. $10.00 


SST OS 


Grorcror 
ABBAS 


Nested. 
7054: 10% 


coment, ea. $1. -. 


8 
$4.15..25% 


eeee- 


FD S2'<¢ 
+ > ae 


ssececeeces 15% 
5% 


ancy Ferre ( Crayons, gross.5%@éc 
ee 100 gro., $. -50, at factory. 
M. Steward Mfg. ¢ 
Petal Workers’ Gray. ons.gr, $2.50 x 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat R 
or square 
Rotting Mill | Crayons. 
Railroad Crayons 


itio: 0 
See also Chulk, . n) gr. 88.0 





Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
ee 


Croo 8, Shepherds ~ 


Fort at 2 Gos. +33 
Fort Madison, Light) dos. $6.50 


Crow Bars—sce ae Crow. 


veguigivators— eden. $10.00 


utlery 

"Sutler nal Y, oily PO any: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1817..8% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, ae & Haniton and 

AROROP. .0c02.ssccocsccvece doz. $3.00 

Wm, Rogers & Son.. ‘S doz. $25) 

Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives doz. $3.00 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.50 


norte co aes 


Smith & Heminway Co..... 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 
Perdoz.. nen 50 = 12.50 } 


ee "60 
Each $1.75 2.00 2.25 
WMogrreessss ain sik ae 


3.00 8.09 4.00 
.-25@25&7! 6% 
32 


Nos. 3 4 
‘g14.00 $17.00 $19.00 a. 00 
Home No. 1, S gas. O88. pe vtnne & 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz. Sia 40% 
Nos. 305 310 312° °320 $22 
$35.00 $48.00 gee 00 eines | $68. 00 
Sterling BS1685 % 


Nos 1 

$2.00 $2. 0 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
80k10@ 10% 
Woodruff’s, ® dor, ............ 30&10@40% 

N 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # doz. 


$60.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 

Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 

Kraut Cutters 24 x 7. 26x 8, ‘30. x 9.55% 

Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12.....,40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

Kraut Cutters .... ..40% 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, e gr....818@$20 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .822@$36 

Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap $4.25@$4.50 
E nterprise 
National, # doz. $21.00 ‘ ° 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. 2..........- 
Sargent's No ‘and ¥1 
Washer— 

Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.........50&10% 
Bonney’s .. 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger... .40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... 

# doz. $9.00 
# doz, $14.00 
# doz. $14.00 
# doz, $12.00 
# doz. $10.00 
# doz. $9.00 
# doz. $9.00 
Ngo er- Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 

‘ 


00& 10% 


Kohler's Universal......... 
Kohler’s Little Giant 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... 
Kohler’s Invincible. .... 
Kohier’s Rival 


Dividers—see Compuisses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door, 


Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Doors, Screen— 
Porter's Plain, No. 6...........# doz. $6 50 
Porter’s Ornamental, ~ 70.® doz. $10.00 


rawers, Mo — 
ray Pat. Alarm ons PX. ® doz. 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill 


tocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ 


Drill..each 
. $1.50@ $1. 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding. aac each 


Breast, piers Falls., 

Breast, P.. w 40&5% 

Goodell ‘Sunoapaaie Drills. -40&5@40810% 

Johnson’s Automatic Drilis nets 2 and 

Johnson's Drill Points... 

Millers Falls Automatic Driils, 

Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .. 

Ratchet, Parker’s 

Ratchet, Weston’s. 

Ratchet. Whitney's, P & 50% 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12. 00"... 83) 

Twist Drills— 

Standard List.... 60@10@60@: 108194 


Drill Bits or Bi 
Drit ile—See Augers PaaS * 


Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
uripoing © ans— 
ans, tipping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per-doz. 45@70c 
Bieer sScrew Holder and Driver, # doz. 
26-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.90 @-in., $9. .40% 
Buck Bros. "7304 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver a ee - 
Champion 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet... 200.0% 
Goodell’s Automatic 
50&10&10@50&108&10&54¢ 
Mayhew’s Black Handle...... aseudialh 50% 
Meynew 's Monarch 
rs Falls, N»s, 20 and 21. 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42. 
New England Specialty ii 
nt & Co.'s: 
Nos. 1,50, 55 and 60 
Nos. 20 and 40 
Smith & Hemenway Cc ce 
Stanley’s R. & I... Co. 
No. Varnished iundles0@"0& 0%: Os 
70@70&10&10% 


wesee 


..50&10% 


June 19, 1902 


Swan’s: 
NOG. 65 tO 68. ccc. ccoccccccccccccsses 
40& 


No. 40 ° 10% 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45 20&10&10¢ 


Eave Tr h_ Gailvaniz 
Territory. a ©. Ls _ nant 
Eastern ..... 754 1010% 
Central.... .78@7%@08 aate 

Southern.... . 7087448 10% 12hee 

S. Western... 70@10@104 

Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
E g Beaters—SeeBeaters,Eag 
§& 0 Openers— 
Se Openers. Egaq. 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments 
Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co. 

Emery, Turkle sh— 

46 5),to150Flour 
KQB8ec.cesccccseelle 50 5%C 8e 
Kegs ..........lbn 546 5%c $e 
Rr Fe 6e 
10-lb cans.10 in case.6%e 7¢ 6c 
10-lb.cans.less than10.10e 10¢ Se 

Note.—ZJn lots1to 3 tonsa discount of 
10% is given. 

Enameled and_ Tinned 

Ware—see Ware, Hollow. 

Escutcheon Pins— 

See Pins, Escutcheon. 

Extractors, Lemon Juice 

—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 
IMMEFMAN’S 6... 66s -cescecee- + SORLOS 
Fa ucets— 
Cork Lined ......cese 1085 @ 708 1085% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined 
70@ 70k 10% 


Red Cedar........... @50k1 
B. & L. B. Co.: een ee 


Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced list60&5¢ 
Star 60 @60R5F 
Star, Metal Plug new list....40@40&5¢ 
West’s Lock, Open andShut Fey S08 te 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key * 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. ae 
Join Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key ..60% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
John Sommer’s I, X. Cork Lined. ..504 
John Scmuimer s Reliable Cork Lined 
50&10¢ 
John Sommer’s Chicago ( York Lined,.60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined 50% 
John So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar. 
40% 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. . 
McKenna, Brass: 


Burglar Proof, N. P 
Improved, 34 and 3 7g inch.. 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, ® doz. $30.00. -40&10" 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00.... 408108 
National Measuring, ® doz. 986.00.. 408 
Felloe Plates— 
Fil, e eo Felloe. 
iles—Domestic— 
° ist revised Nov. 1, 1899, 
Best Brands, .......000.70€: 5@ 708108 
Standard Brands.......75@75@10k5% 
Second Quality.... .75@10@10@80ak5% 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2, 
97 o cccerccccccetil 
Fixtures, Grindstone— 
Net Prices; 
Inch.... 185 7 19 21 2h 
Per doz ,.$2.60 3.00 350 4.40 


, 30&10@i0¢ 
Reading | Hardware (x 60% 
Sargent’s 60&10&104 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger,,,, 


# doz. $6.00 
Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtares, Extra 


Heavy 50&10&106 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.., 
6U& 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 


Carloads 


eeeeeeee 


Forks— 
Sept. 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
ENCNER. 0000000 bas 06e:6an 5 see 
Hay, 2 Cin@....scccce-cccece ccbdbS 
Hay, 3 tine.......ceseceesscb69Gh 
Hay, |, tine. "Header and Barley 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches.....66%4% 
wean SOAR 0 0nn,-sincescusetee 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine........70% 
Spading. peeinecennscsannen 
lowa Dig- 
Victor, 
Victor, Manure... 
Victor, Header...... és 
Champion, Hay.... 
Champion, Manure... 
Columbia, Hay..... eee 
Columbia, Manure. . 


Columbia, adin, 
Wood ad 4 tine ® 4 


ZX Extra 108&5@30% 


dat 


H 


Hawkeye 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6, 00. 
Ww. &C. Potato Digger.. 

Acme Hay. 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... 
Acme Manure, 6 tine 


i 
- 60&20&10% 


Jackson Steel Barley..... 
Kansas Header. .*. 66%,% 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Marley ‘4 “tine, 
® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. “See Spoons. Saw 
rames— 
Red, Polished and Varnished, doz. 
1.16@$1.36 
ickttiinnscehtthveanes Zz. 75@s80e 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 
Freezers. Ice Cream— 
8.00 2 8 lo 
Best..$1.45 135 1.95 2.l0 3.20 4,2) 
Good $124 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3,7$ 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.39 2.98 


Frult ar and Jelly | Prgeeos— 


c Pans-—See Pans, 
as Per 1000 eet. 
Hemp Fuse ...cceceeecesvec$ 2.60 } 
CUTS UNO. . onenccesccccenal \% 
Single Taped Puse..........3.96 8 
Double Taped J Pues 10+ ooceeheRS 
Triple Taped Fuse.. _ 





* Fa yaeer-. : «s+ ss” 


KRBVAKRASES 


ae 


www 
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Gas 


wees SSF tise, BOan'sossc000eseee 
55L10@55L 104 108 

Chapin-Stephens Co,, Gauges. .......... 
5UK10@50& 10K 10% 








s, Molasses and Oii- 
538: S808 ANT 500108 


+O e eee Mer eee 





Fulton's Butt Gauge............ -B0& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
GAUge....oe 2.0 ce eampnanenE 
Wire, brown & Sharpe’ Bs cevcccccccces 225% 
Wire, Morse’s... ceases cous ee 
Wire P..S.& W.Co........ .. .. BOK LON 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.6" 
Spike, Metai, Assorted gro. $2.80@3. 25 
Vail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@,2.00 
pike, Wood Handled, Assorted 
gro. 33 25@" 00 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers? List, Jan. 21, 1901 
From store, Single and Double... ..89 
b.O B. factory, carload lots: 
Single and Double strength. WORE% 
Glasses Leve-— .__.. 
Coapin-stephens Co... 60 ngs AX 10 


Glue—Liquid, Fish 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Bri ush. 
0 
List B,Cans (% pts..9 ts,, qts)3. 33 
‘CU, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....29@ 
i.eraational Glue Co. (Martin's ° 
$1€10 45 
Glue Pots—‘ce Pots, Glve. 
Grease, Axie— . 
Conmon Grade,....... gro, $5.00@,6.00 
ixon’s Everlasting. ...10-ib pails, ca. 5o¢ 
v. xon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 
$1.20; 2b F200 
snow Flake: 
1 yt. cans .per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; ) 











1 gal. Cans pe: doz. $6.00; 8 gal 
$16.0u; 5 gal. s24.00 \ 
, Gri rdstones— ; 
le is ver BCP... .cocecen.-.. 98.00 
icycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50. U 
xe Mfg. Co: 
iproved Family Grindsto es ) 
per ch, per doz i 34 
Pike Mowe Kuite and To l 
Grinder, erch.. .. ... 34.00 J 
Velox Ball Beariog, inounted, Ane’e 
rere ee each, gs. 


Guards  Snow— 
Ci vesand Wire Sp iug Co,: 
Galy. Steel # 10U0......... coed 


Copper 1000 a ) 
‘Sun Powder—see Powter. 
fa ack Saws—ee Saws. 








safts Aw!l— gro. 
Pu (, Leather Top..Sh.0@5 
Peg Pacent, Plain Top. ...38 a 
ng, Brass Ferrule. ...81.60@1.00 
ilers', Brass Ferrule. .$1 ii1.' 5 
p a. { TUITE .ccorcccecces $1 I. 
ommon... 000e81.50.@1.75 
Maite rs and Ties— 
ver ‘hi 
we becoeanss Thre oe {15¢2 
Jute tiope eS ecarcoe oe ee 1K 
sisal De... an stati. weebeav ore en UN < 
res Mt ‘addiery Works: 
Web and Leather | .alters. Se 70 
Jute an i Manila owes alters iv 
sisil tope Halte .. UZO 
Jue, danila and Cotton Ror lies. .70 
Bisel £090 TICK... cccccece . GU&10 
Hammers 
Handled Hammers— 
Hell Machinists’ OG50RSt 
hi siler’s rarriers he ». DMSO KSE 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. i. 2, 3. $i. 25, sl. 5, 
si. ee 40@40& etor 
Peck, Stow & W ileex ssbee ahs ee 
yetie Plumb 
Oumb, A. B. Nall. 334k5@334%810e5¢ 





ingineers’ and B.S. Hand. ae 
SOC LO&k Tea SUKLOR LOR ‘. 


Machinists’ Hammers........ seine 
DUK LO 2508 LOX 10% 
Riveting and Tinners’ 34 
LOX OMAN LOR TCG 
Sargent'’s C. S, New List.... e040 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
lh, and under... .th. 45 } VEGAS IS 
te me eet lb. 36c* a , 
Cur lt eee lbh 30e\ 
W clicdnson’s Snritis’......040@10e lb 


Hanicuffs and Leg irons 


See Lite Good: 


Mandies— _ 





Agricultural Tool Handies— 
e. Pick. a . pT 
ion take, Fork c.........0wi0dki~ 
ovel,ac., ood D Hai vdlesod: 0 
Crose=Cur Saw Nandos 
\tkins’ ° a 5 
‘haimnplon ‘me oe 4G sea 
Ee arGH cadousenh Asin > chee coe .. 50% 





Meche “Tool Handies— 
fon por. UCSSOKLEA,. .66.9VO 82 30MH,2 70 
Brad AWE <cceive GVO. SI, 531 50 
sel t andle 
Tange “dl Firmer 
$?2.25@R32 35: large, $2, 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. 
$1.75 larqe. S83; 
Apple Socke t Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
81.70@$1.85: large. S2 COMB2Z 25 
Hickory Soe ket Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Sacket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$2.£0Q@82.75 ; large, $2.45@82.85 
Wile, assorted,.,.....gro. $1.C0@$1, 15 
hoe mer, Hatchet, Axe, d&c....... (0% 
‘and Saw, Var nished, doz, 70@ fe 
“Not | “arnished,. 55 @60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted, ,55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolte 


20@75e 


Appt aro. ass'd 


SOQ, $2.6 
/ro. assd 


82.20: WARS 70 








Chapin-Ste Poot. Co.: 






Carving Tool............ - 40@4'&10819¢ 
ge ee uiasesaeoegen 65@65.&10% 
Filean! Awl. ‘ 1... @554 108 
Saw...... AGH &10& 104 





Screw |river. voss0ss0s sett QM BION IOE 
Millers Falls ~~. and a Matohes Aueer 
Handles, oe 1 D&10% 


THE 


IRON AGE 


Nicholson peed File Handle, ® Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 
75 1 














a «cee cee cece. « QU SI@OSII0 : sreessses ‘a THKTIG 
Sh. “part 8 Double Loc king, Nos, Ww 

Hangers— & TG 10% 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round Champion Grav ity ocking, No. i 
Gro, ve, Regular: g 1&7! 
Inch 3 L 5 6 8 Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 1... 
eecce : é 54H 

Doz... ¢.+..80 85 1.20 1.50 1.90 2.30 Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5! ies ‘ 
i ; ° , e , ‘ 6 é 

Farn Door, New England Pattern, Empire, Nos. 101 & 103 Wee t 
Check Back, Regular: W, H. Uo.’s »ortiss Gravity Locking, 
| RN ES I 5 6 No, 2 yes 5 veccce. COG 10% 
DOZ..0++. «002130 1.75 2.503.00| | Gate Hinges— 

Chicag» Spring Butt Co.: Clark's or Shepard's ~ Noz, sets 
PU snnied ncoessendisebesendae 254 ees 1 3 3 
Bint oe oéseeece ae Finges wet Ala atches. Also 1.90 2.65 

WEIR. . coccccccssccccsece eocseerU® | Hi ¥ o7 4% LQ 909 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg Fat ey woe seco es oe 
Bagyzage Car Door..........++.++-59 | - SO OEM eccece . 09 09 
Elevator... | ‘ew England: 

Railroad pe With Latch.........doz ....@$1.55 

Cronk H -nger¢ o | Without Late loz. $1.25 
‘oos* Axle cmiaaceeekes ese A | Reversible Self oO . 

Roll-r Bearing 60k10 With T 3 a 4 

Sane Been. ('e.: i ; wee h caer , As 30 
Parlor, Balt Bearing ; $4.1 zr uthout Lateh.....40Z. 06. @S145 
Parlor, Standard..........cces- $3.55 1 Western: 

Parlor, New Model are $2.85 | Vith Tatch....... doz, $1,401.75 
Parlor New Chimplon x | Without Latel ad doz. $0.95@,1.20 
Barn Door, Standard.j&1C&l | Wrivhtsvi 'e H’dware ¢ 

Covered.... 50k LOX10% Shepard’sor Clark's, doz, sets, 

Sve ‘ial , OXLOK IR \ Ss 

La‘vrence liros a ! Hinges with La 21.39 9) 2.7 
Advance. .......: sdcnckaveseasaeee Hinges nly aad ") 0 2.10 
. eve'and én = 0 Latches only fd s 
CROWD. .....00--cccorceees ee »+ BO Spring Hinges— 

Now York oe 60 Hole Back, Cast Trou.cro. 8. 
fine rl na e eee , wt | Vone 'dhack,C ast Iron agro &7 rn? - 
McKinney Mfe, Co. J. Rand lov . } 
No. 1. Special, 815......-+0e- 60810 Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 154 | 
No. 2,Standard, 818 60R1L0 Bomnmer Rros.; aa 
lyere’ Stayon Ha ge irae Bommer B ring Floor Minges49 

yon . . » 7 Bommer Spring a 

. Chies a = of 

Stow i Mfg. ant F wry Co. Chinn oO —- ring Butt © . el 2 
Ac ne wa.lor L) Be . 40 e 7 5 2 to 
+f] My Floor Hinge ee seeee 3 
R ee Garden City Engine House.. 25% ot 
Rosenea Car "oe | Keen.’s ~aloo.1 Door nec 2D > 
Ch x Anti om . 50% | 4 Triple End sosececcccoete + 
Klevat “40 |S olumbtian Hadw., ¢ ‘ gd 
| a. eee ys eae = Acme, * rt. Steel 304 1 
Inter eee : ; a s) ) ; Acme, Rrass.......... - 208 > 

rlor Doo. 31 @ Amer/ean fisndvas OT 1% 

; t I ‘ censeseooe OS & Columbia, No. 11 rr. 29.00) 5 
at otntale . oe a ic Columbia, No. 18 gr. 325.001 = 
een 3 ‘ ‘ tb we 5 otras Columb‘a, Adjustable N a 
REN» a cv isc wast bended budeaes 5) ~ - $1 eee 
rar or : =) Gem new tist 3) = 

, l os a | 0 10x } > Clover Leaf . . i gr. $12.50 2 
S ell va runes . ) s Oxford new list ..30¢ ' & 
; . ‘ Hoffman Hinge & Fonndr | 3 


No.70 & |} Holdback Detacho} #9, | 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 

Ma‘ehl ac ) 
Matchless Pivot .- 45% 
Payson “fe. Co.: 

blique : 
Shelby Sprin« r Hinge 

‘rown Jamb Hi 
Chief Ba'l Reart g 
Royal Rall Rearing Floor Hi ot 
Stover mre Co.: 

Ideal, No. 16,Detachable, ) 
Ideal, No. 4...... er, BY.00 | 
New Idea No. 1 5 ‘gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Doub'e A 

Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hi:aes, list Mar. 
15. 190 

Lik? Strap Hinges. 4) 
Heavy Strap Hi ; 

Light T Hinge 

Heavy T Hinges... 

Extra Heavy T Hi: sae r= 
Hinae Hasps ... =e 
Cor, Hee an Strap ged (10 = 
Cor. Er. I my T.. ‘ 
ocrew Hoohk ) ; ; moe me = 
and Stran. } 


Hook and E 
%4 to linch, 
S¢-inch.. 
I 


g-inch, 


Bike ..olle jearing .... 
Gre Be Oller BDearing.......-.- OU 
Cycle Ball Bearin de. .ce.scece- eee 
Dwarf Ball searing. .ce....-. | 
[ves, WOO TRIAGE . ccccoceesese 
Lt. oll earing...... 
New Era Roller Bearing. ..... 50c10 
O. k. Koller Bearing. .....60&10&5% | 
)rindle, Wood Prack......c.0... HW) 
Richards’ w ood lrack............W 
Richards’ Steel 'rack.........50X10 
speace wv 6 ring, .©.. .cbud&10 
Tandem Nos. land2. .., er 
Underwriters’ Koller Be wring... 4) 
Vel-et. - ol) 
Wilcox \uditorium “Bail Bearing.20 
Vilcox Barn Jrolley No. 123, ....4v 
Wilcox levator Voor Hangers, 
Nos tl2 and 1zv2% . ‘ 
Wilcox Elevator Door Hangers 
N«+. 132 ee . . 10 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, loller 
ROOFING. < ..+ accesses eecececs OF | 
Wilcox Le \t6y ‘Noiseless Ball 
Bearing.... cccacvcccsccccessce Ml 
Wilcox New Century 
‘il mx “n.* i 1 ee 
Wilcox O. kK. Trolley “ 7 « oh 
Wilcox Trolley Bait Be 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gaug 


Ball Bearing... 10 


Harness Menders—<eo 


Me der. 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. Hoftn 
Hasps— 7 








rgi2 

















Miscell 


Hoffman's St 








eel Spr 


Offset Refrigera 


1an’s 


Scovil and Oval Paittern,. 


Hay and Straw Knives— 


See Knives. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Vwocking Blind: 
(Vietor;: National; 1888 0, P. 
Niagara; ¢ lark s O. P 
Tip: Buffalo 
BD, « vvdaienenee < a f 


Grub et Feh. a ; . VA TOR 
D. & H. Seovil .. iota’ oe BO% 
Handled 

Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
Field and Garden... ; 75426 
Ladies’, Boys’ 
Clark mers 4 


Street and Morta» ld 


Doz pair......$0.75 14 > a4 
srtey . 


Cotton.... CIDE 1005 42% 


Plants ceaeeneeess eevee 0K308 
hee ea. , 


, 
Vortise 


L. & P., O. S., Dixie, &c, Note. — Vanufactur ers and johhe "a use 
NOseteansesee I 1% 2 2% ua diversity of lists, and o/ten l at net 
Doz pair .. 80.60 5 prices 

Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buffalo, Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 75&2 


Ft. Madison Crescent ( 
per doz 
Ft. Madison 


iltivator Hoe, 
. 08 LU 2% 


cc.) 
Be inimivacne 8 1% > 


Mattock Hoes 


Doz. par. ...50.! } ) Regular Weight inz. $4.50 

North’s Amt tomatic Blind Fixtures No. Juni or Size et loz. 34.00 

for Wood, $V.00; No. 3, for Br ick, Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz. .84.80 
si150 ee ee 10 “t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe... 75a 0 
Parker... ose . 0eSVQT Kretsinger’s Cut Kasy, per doz...,75&2 





Rez ading’ 3 Grav ity. 


Warren Hoe...... 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 5, 


W.& ©. Ivanhoe 
B. B. Cultivator Hae. 
Acme W —e 
Ww. &C 


cocce co. oe AOG 
: 1&2 

TO0X10@70& 202 

Blind ilteees, 

screws, $ v.80 





Stanley’s Steel Gravity 
» doz. sets, without 
with screws, $1.15. : 

Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
O.8, Lull & Porter...... 
Acine, “Lull & Porter.. 
Queen City Reversible. .........75&10% 
stenger’s Positive L paearttees Nos. 1 & 

‘ . 0k 10S 
Shepard’s Notseiess, Nos, 60, 65, 55. 
7& 10% 
Niagara, ¢ yravity cone Nos. 1,3& 


yhtning Shuffle Hoe, # Woz. 
$4.35 
Hog tical. and Ringers— 
See Rinys and Ringers 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machinex, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow, | 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $z4.00....... 
eor- 
Empi>> deintae F0% 


80k 246% 


ceerccccees 75 10 - 


The Ot 
Rent 


-- 5&7 


: . 45&10¢ 
198%, Old Pat'n, Nos. 3&5 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5 


SEN 
mers 
% ett: 
=< ee S 
CE we a or 
=os a oS 
= A 
? : Extr 
Te 
5 o: 
* ‘ = 
— « { Extra 10% oft 


Meixinney’s Perfect Hasp Loz _50.| Hods. Coal = : 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 15 h 
Wrought Goods, Gale Osan. .4 . sore 
Hatchets— Jap On 32.1 é' ) idoz. 
Best Brands, ....cecces... SYD50E 10% Gul . Fun'el.33. : ; iets 
Cheaper Brands.. oH OME60k 10 Jap. Funnel. ) 9 doz. 
Note.—Net prices often made. Hoes— Eve— 
Die | 
| Corn 
| 
if 
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File and Tool— 
Nicholson cile Holders and File Han- 


SWS aces ace a wesc s 00. DSGS 
Hooks- “Cast Iron— 

Bird Cege, treading gcccnecceseeees «e508 

| Bird Cage, Sargent an eee 

Ceiling, Sargent’s List............... Ok 10% 


Cieahen Lone, eles .«. .40&10% 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
652£10@865&10&104 


Clothea Line, Sargent’s List ..5°2U&10 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452105 
Clothes Line, Stoweii’s....... enueus -. 70% 
Crat and Hat, Stowell’s .... 70% 





Coat and Hat, Keading........... . 20 \aT5S 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ..... e100 
175% 


Harness, Reading List.... 
Wire— 

Belt... endene Judcduad 30% 

604 10,608 105% 


Wire C.&é H. Hook &, 
Atl a Yoat and Hat: 
Single | S@S.... alaude sions 51% 
10 Case Lots 50104 
| Czar H: urness... 5010854 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
Acme ean hadekale aii HOG 
B. B “* . ee 
|} V Brace, Chief and Czar...... . 10% 
Gem étdanshasacnguceuseuee 804 
| Bright Wire Geods—See Wire. 
Wrought lIron— 


Bor n, per doz, $1.50; n.. $1.75 











in., 82.00. 


Cott 91 E128 


De Sa ot doz. 31 71.25 
| Wrovrcht Ste aples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous- 
Light, doz. § : Medium, 
} S ): Heavy, 36.50 
| GUGM ccteeltOh =f 2 ‘ 
BOW cctesicacacs. cece GLIO 278 0 


Common i 30 61.30 140 1 


Potato and tienes a = . 704 
Viithetre aoe oe 
} ae fb. 


Bush, 


BYGS8.0..00.. vee vee COLIDE I 

| Vea thle fron .. it* Od 

Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Doors Hook... ee HOt 

Crown Pieture 50&10¢ 

Rench Hooks—See Bench Stone 








Corn llooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 

ee Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden H e, 44-inch: 
( ym ne oe LG Lge 
} J ‘fandard ...... ft. , ’ c 
L-ply Standard, ft. 8 y ¢ 
ply t f } 710 «¢ 
f, fre oe aalte 2A 
yt a Garde Byein coupled 
Lor ¢ we . 2e.6 
Fair quality... ft. 8 é 
—_—e Sad— 
| ¥ ” : > 
fi i ‘ a “4 
| B Sad Trons......2...lb. 3% M4 
Chinese Laundry... ... cece lb. 5 Me 
} Ch e Sad lt 4 be 
| Mis. Potts’, per set 
f 7” 600@065e 7 SI ) 
New /} rgla d Pressing lb... s4Q@s%e 
Soldering— 
| Soldering Copper scce.uce cocce 18S@1 
| and Ps wdudedaadue l 
fs) Rt Se Ree 20&24 

Smith & Hemeway Co’s Sets.... ....70 

eee 

Pi g Irons. bSse ae doz. 50@60e 

Jace crews—see Screws, 
My Wagon— 

Covert oat g. Co., Steel ecstiawtadda 1SR24 
| Covert’s Saddlery Works’ 

Tl Dais . oceccess@un 
| Viet 6k 
it if TOL TO 

ine’s Steel 0X10 

BZ 

i\ettles— 

»pu PUN vdnsies OM P54 

Ena ed and Cast lron—See War 
Knife Sharpeners— 

see Sharpeners, Knife. 
Knives 

Butcher. a a6 
ster Bros.’ Butcher, &e wal 30% 

Ha rtzell ¢ lery CO... nende< Uk 5S 

Smith & Hemenway Co oceeee A 0M1CZ 

Hay and Straw—See Hay ‘Kniv + 


doz 
 GOZ., SZ 


't. Madison Cut-Easy, # 
Withingtou Acme 








$2.75; ! Serrated, $2 

ruted, $2.10; Yankee No. 

Yunkee N », $1.15 

Drawing— 
Standard I ae 7TUKS5S@ 70d 10% 
| \djustat = anal aden 
} Bractl cece . 
iC. BR. Jenviogs & Co Nos. 45,46. GOxX1¢ 
Jennings & Griffin. Nos.51,52.460 0x! 
Swar’s.... Cecccevecece CUR! UR? 
Watrous. ...... sos. eveedccces Bink 
iL. & 1. J. White . 20% J 
Hay and Straw— 

Lightnine os per doz & MS 


lwan's Sickie Bdge... -. @ doz. $1 
Iwan’s Serrated......... -- # doz., $11.00 
Maine ecccenee # doz, $8.50 
Mincing— 

sane ..? gro. $15.09 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers daz. 82 003 
Vos:enholm’s.. 


# doz. $3.00@3 25 
Knobs 





Bu ffalo.. 


Base, 2%-ineh, Birch, or Maple. 
Kubber tip, gro .. ...... $1.10@4 0 

Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.aro. 300,32¢ 

Door, Mineral............ doz. b0QU5« 


Door, Por. Jap d.........doz, 65@,70¢ 
Door, Por, Nickel....doz. $2 00@2.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &e ..154 


Picture, Sargent’s.. . 60&104 
acing Leather— 
See oa ae ee 
Ladders Etc.— 
|: -oshen Mfg. Co.'s Ste LOU wdoene 504 


Lune'’s Store 





Sargent & Co 
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Myers “Noiseless Store Ladd. .- 
Ladies— meiting— 
L, & U. 4 ° Coocece 
P Baw... 
Reading... 
Sargent's. * 
Lanterns— fubuiar— 
Regutar iuouur D ver 
Lift Pubular..........Q@UzZ. g4.i 
Hinge LUowlar....-+0-d0z, $4.75@ 
Other styles.........4 110 ,oac lode 5% 
Bull’s Eye renee - 
No, 1, 244 inch 6022.75 
No. 2, inch $2.2 (Qi .00 
Latches, Thumb— 
Reggin’s Latches doz. 30@33" 
Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn 
Leaders. Cattie— 
Small... duz. 55c; large, 60c 
«A&E 


25 


Lemor Squeoezers- 

See Squeezers, Lemon. 

Lifters, Transom— i 
Td wrip, 2% ayson Mfg. Co. Bi 
BS Oe Cask nes cave cau eneeedr eves seseseees BING" 

Lines— ; 
Wire i uaa Nos.,, 18 

100 feet, .- $2.20 

5 feet 1.80 1.70 1. 

Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..3334% 

Mason’s, No. 0 to >: sever cceseees 334g% 
Samson ¢ sordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 40% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 3, $7. AO 


anne 
eks— Cabin 
Ca nek Locks....00..3 V4 ee? 4g 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
{Net prices are very often made on 


these goods. 
Reading —-- Co 


Kk. & EK. Mfg. Co. papas. * 
% or 4bG40R10% 
Elevator— 


Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron.. Tih JOCS@S0L5S 
R.& kK. Mfg. Co. Wre. Steel and Brass. 


75@75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 


Bronze and Brass..... eecccecccecs 6626% 

Iron....... evenee FUR 
Ives’ Patent.; 

Bronze and Brass 

BOOM, vccnccvcccccccccgrcococcsccosescess 65% 

Wrought Bronze and Brass........55&5% 

Wrought Steel.......- paeneeds 


*s Signal 
———— eee "ec 16a 0G TOR 


achin Boring— 
mon, U, os 2 at, Without Augers, 
Com pri 9200 
Common, Angular, Without A ugers, 
$2.2 
Without Augers. 
R.&E Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 3.94.25 No. 1.85.00 
Improved No. 4. 3. 75 No.2. 3.38 
Improved d No. & 2.75 
Jennings’...No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 20 
Millers Falls 
Snell’ ‘s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 
Mouvre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ., 25% 
ice Cutting— 
Chandler's. . --15&10¢ 


Wayne American 
Western Star, No. 
Western Star, No. 
&t. Louis, No. 41 


Mailets— 


19 


2.00 1.66 


-# doz. 28.00 
-® doz. 30.00 
# doz. 60.00 


Sete teeee Seeees M5 S5@50% 
Lignumvite.. L5H5@ 50% 
Tinners’, Hickor y and | Applewood, 

GOBecveces.ceee oesecces «+2 -d0@5Ec 
Mats— Door— 
Elastic Steel a eG. Co.)...0¢ onees couse 
tto 
sastoons and Mattocks, 
Meat Cutters— 
See ( aoe Meat. 
Miike ans. — See Cans, Milk 
Milis— offee— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 
National, list Jan. UR 
Parker’s Columbia and V ictor@ 


50&10@604¢ 
Parker's Box and Side,... -50&10@60% 
Swift, Lane Bros Co.... 
Mincing Knives— 
See Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates-— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Wioney Drawers— 
See Di awers, Money. 
owers Lawn— 
Fortec are generally quoted, 
al! sizes, $1.90@ 1.95 
25@2.50 


Cc ag cpmain hee 
GO0d. .coce.++-0c. All sizes, $2. 
10 12 I, 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 4.75 .00 
ae €0& 10&5¢ 
| ree TOK5 ST 
Great American Ball Bearing. . 608 105% 
rrr o... . OSS 
Pennsylvania 
POR EVONED GIGEE oo sccvccccsccncceed 
Pennsylvanta Horse 
Pennsylvania Pony 
Philadelphia : 

Styles M.S ok. F cece 

Style A, all — eenompenitenge 60&* 04 

Style FE, Low Wheel.........., “60&10% 

Style E, High Whee!.,.. -70&10&5¢ 

Drexel and Gold Coin, low list... 50&5¢ 


alls-- 
and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July %, 1899 .85¢10@ a 104&10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
Ho 2°- 


2.6 7 8 10 
or ebe 23¢ 22¢ ote 21¢....40&5¢ 


30 § 


T bs E IRON 


4 25¢ 24¢ 2e..50&1N8 
C.B. K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢.......40% 
Champl' in: Q8e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢ 
Clinto )....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 1l4e. 
ZOR1LOR! 5% 
t 23¢ 22¢ 2le Qe 0% 
Putnam . 4 19¢ t8¢ t 
Vulcan. 3¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 180, 3510 
Amer«at , . Nos. 


MaudS 


vio it W 

Bt, i0é a ’. 12¢ 

Jobbers’ special bravds,. .per Ib. 8S@Ic 

Picture 

1% ? IV, 

Brass Head, ,'5 60 .0 95 1,00 gro. 

Por, Head, .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro. 

Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


4 in. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched : 
Mfrs. or U 
Square, plain.. 
Hexagon, plain. 
Square, C, 
Hexagon, ¢ 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, 
Square Blank ......+. ++ 
Hexagon Blank......... 
Square Tapped 
Hexagon Tapped 


S. Standard 
,. 70@4.80 
,.90@,5.00 
4. JO@500 
1.00@5.40 
Gauge Stan'd. 


-85,30@> 
$4.80Q@4.90 
$5.10@5.20 


akum— 
Best or Government.,....... 
_ 6 c 
- 63gc 
Plumber 3’ Spun Oakum........ shee 
in carload lots 4c Wb. off f.0.b. New 
York. 
Oil Axle— 
Snow Flake: 
1 pt, cans, per doz.. 
1 qt. cans, per doz.. 
1 gal, cans, per doz... 
5 gal, cans, per doz.. 
il Tan ks—See “Tanks, Oil, 
ilers— 
Brass and Copper. .L0@10@L0@:1085% 
Tin or Steel .. .... CO@10@608 104-54 
ZINC oocccescceveess COL 1IOQ@6OE 105% 
Paragon: 
Brass and Copper 
Tin or Steel 
Zinc eves 
Maltesble | anaes Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; $4; No. 3, Bi 40 # doz, 204 
Mliealie, Rie” Old Pattern, 
same list 50&10% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... TO@70&10% 
Railroad Ollers etc,........... -6U@HUK 10% 
Openers— Can— 
BV ORC Roccenc cet 000cccecccessscGOe, BEC 
Iron Handle doz. 25@2ic 
Sprague, Iron Hdie. .per doz. 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.0) 
Tip Top. per doz. $0.75 
National, # gro $1.75@$2.00 
Stowell’s -per dos. = 5g 
Waldorf, # gro $8.65 


Nickel Plate..... -per doz., $2.25 
Bah ver Pil. cccccccccsccccs per doz., $3.50 


Pack 


cnet in ‘ac Bring, Wick and Rone, 
15@15%c lb. 

Rubber— 
eet Ck saene xsevn ee 
Sheet, C.O. 8S... 
Sheet, C. B.S 
Sheet, Pure Gum 
Sheet, Red 85@4L0c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # ® 80¢....25@25&54 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing cose LS@Ihc lb, 
Italian Packing.... 9@ 12sec lb. 
GR ccciucdasaseks se soeee eed 4@ic lb, 
Russia Packing.....6. +.+..7@l1le lb, 
Pails— Cr reamery 
8.8. & Co., with gauges. . 1 $6.50; 
No. 2, 24.75 @# doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 


..lb, 6Y4e 


—— 


- 40k 10% 
eee 604 10% 


eee 0 8@18e 
-I@I5e 

- 1L0@ he 
-.60@70c 


12 14 


o oF 
wow 


3.60 3.30 
2.50 3.00 
2.5 3.00 
“Dripping— 
+0000 1U@504 20% 
Fry— 
Common Lipped : 

No. 1 2 3 L 5 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.18 
Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.00; 20. $5.50; 30, $6.00. 

Simplex, ® gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59: 60 $39 00: 140, 833.00; 150, 
$37.50: 160, $43.00. 
Paper—Building Paper— 

Asbestos : 1b. 
EE I icc ancnnncen © SA 5aEm 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x L0 incnes... 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1- oe 


Water, Regular .. 1. 
Water, Heavy.... 3.40 
os Rd. Bottom, = 


Pa ans 
Standard List., 


8c 
Le 


Mill Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick and 
PR: .c60ctuxs See aebekevhetechoasia Sc 

Per roll 
500 sq. ft. 
$0.40 


ls 
wed 


+ $0.60 


Rosin Sized Sheathina : 
Light wt , 25 lbs. tu roll 
Medium wt., 3) lbs, to roll 
Heavy wt., 40 lbs, tu roll 

Medium Grades Water Proof 
Sheathing.. .$0.65@1.25 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and LK aq. fl. 
to Ib., TOM. ...... 00000 -Sh0.00@L2,.90 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 
Nore.— These goods" are often solid at 

delivered prices. 

Tarred Paper. 

1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.), sa 00@32.00 

2 ply, roll 103 sq. ft... .... 20-2. d5@65e 

8 ply,roll 198 aq. ft.. oe @87c 

Slater's Felt (roll 500 sq. Ft. )eveese7Oe 


40% 10&5% 


| Reading 72 


Of list. | 


| Saratoga 


-$5..0@5. 10 | 


/ 
ot) | 


AG I 


NoTE.—Above prices often include ad: 
livery. 
R. RK. M. mone Surfaced Roofing (rot 

110 _— osecceccesescecesocescoscogee 75 

and and Emery— 

List Dec. 23, 1899... 60d 

Parers— Apple— 
\d vance doz. 
Baidwit # doz. 
bonanza each $5.00 
Dandy each J 
hureka, Liys . each Fib.00 
Family Bay State .# doz, Seu 
Hudson’. Little Star # doz, 34.00 
Hudson's Rocking ‘3 abie ée , $5.50 
Improved Bay State ® « 30,00 
New Lightning ; $5.50 
$4.00 
$7.00 
$5.50 


$4.00 


Ok 10% 


$4.50 | 


Bo.UU 


Si. 


Reading 78... 

Turn ‘labile’ 
White Mountain. v doz. 
# doz. $5.50 
® doz. 34. 50 
per lb, 


White Mountain 

Paris Green— 

Arsenic kegs or casks. 
Kegs, 160 to 175 Ubs.. 
Kits, 14. 28, 56 Ibs..... oseee 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs..... «+ 
Paper boxes, 1 lb 
Paper boxes, % lb @15% 
Paper boxes, %4 lb... @16a. 

Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......00.+0@/0@10% 

Pig eons - Clay 
Markh ‘s Black Birds, f.o b. factory, 

DOP BB. wccccvccccccgescccesccescccccs $3.75 

see also “Traps, Target, 

Pinking trons— 

See /rons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass 60@608 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, -0@60E 10.6 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 ins. we ccce 0 dOk7 4% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 io deelaeaiel bbe: a% 
Fittings ....cocesscccecesee: IEIIEZ OZ 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
1 upes, &c.— Galva- 
Merchant P ipe. Black, nized 
iy to % inch....... +00 06% 43% 
44 to 12 inch 51% 
Boiler Tubes. Black 
Steel. Up to 22 feet. 
1to1% inch, inclusive ,..... 
2% tod inch, inclusive 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches.. 
Jron, Up to 22 feet. 
1to1%inch and 2 in, 
134 CoB 4 INCH oc cevevee 
234 to 13inch. rae 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
A py nana Roane 
4 to inch.. 


to 12% inch 

ew 
ster bea Pipe po} Fittings, 2 to2h,in, 
New England ccesecccece lO 
New York and New seen, — 7 
Maryland, Delaware, Eas Penn. 75% 
West Penn and West VOlec cacao 75% 
Virginia....++ sees coseesta 

Ohio, Michigan and Ky 

Carload lots are generate’, deli aor 


Planes and § Plane tIrons— 
Planes— 
Moldi 


LOL2 4 @408:10% 
Bench, ‘irst quali ao LiL 1085% 
Bench.Second qual..50€ 10@50k 10k5% 
Bailey’s (Stanley K. & L. Co) 
258 10@: 25&10&10" 
Chapin-Ste phens Co. : 
Bench, Common (Pearce) 
508 10@50& l0&5% 
Bench Extra and Pemium.. 
ak 106 @ 145& O&5% 
Moiding {0&2 -o@40& 10% 
Gage Self Setting . cngmbecsenseucnessbeee 35% 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. 
25k 1 v@Vdse 1OKi 0s 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 
ees aS (Stanley RK. & L. 
Co.). . ..20& L0@20@10&108% 
Sargent’ 8 


@13 
@ shee 
@1;ec 
@ hac 
@M14\a: 

a 


lane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons..... Be aes 
38085Q@: 30d 10: 5% 
Buck Bros ° OF 
Chapin-Stephens Co 30@ S0& 685% 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 20&1LO0@20&10&104 
L.& I. J. White 20&5@25% 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's teclipse.......... seee¥ doz. $9.00 
cesccceeld. S4@LO 


fiates- = 
Selt-Sealing Pie ‘Plates ~ 8S. & Co.), # 


doz. $2 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers pp 75@75h1048 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1.835@$1.465 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in, 

$1. 75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
Acme Nippers...........+...+..50@50&5% 
Bernard's: 

Parallel Pliers, BBoccovcocccss o° epee 

Ne eee 

Lodi 

Elm City Fence Pilers....... cece seee dle 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 

American Buttoa,, Tene 


Improved Button 
Stub’s Pattern 


Heller’s Farriers3’ aipoers, Pincers, 
Pools 50@ 50854 
P., S. & W. Tinnors’ Cutting Nippers, 
30@398@10% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. 
Utiea Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


m and Leveils— 
Phi! phe Fat 18. .ereee S@75H10% 
Chapin-Stephens Con! 

Pocket Levels ..... - 40@40&10& 10 
Pinmbs and Levels.. 0G 0& 10 104 
Disston’s Pio mbs and Leve's... 70¢ 
eo. 8 Pocke** evels. OWL IVEIN@A& 0% 
E. Jennings & Co.'s [ron....... . .6&1lve% 


June 19, 1902 


E. p, Jennings & Co.'s Ifon, Adjustable. 
S48 1lUe 
i Stanley R. & L. Co . 40@40&10& 104 
| Stanley’s Duplex......... 20@20&10&10¢ 
Woods’ Extension. .....--..ccccceceee! 3314" 
Poachers, Ego— 
Buffalo Steam kgyg Poachers, ® doz., 


NO. 1, $4.20; No. 2, $11.00 No. 
$11.00; No. 4,$14.50..., 


Points, Claziers’- - 
Bulk and i lb, papers... to, 8 CG 
yanlb PGpers...... vere ld. 8%0@.. 
bg-lO. PAPCTS....00000...1b. Y eC 
Pokes, Animai— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison, Western.. 


Police CGoods— 
Man ufacturers’ Lists...... 


Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 Yq Pts), # doz. 
$45.00; No, 2 (1 qt.), $9.7 ee 40) 
Prestoline Paste “408105 
George William Hoffman : 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 
doz. 5V0¢; . # Br. $4.50; 
doz, $1.2 th boxes, 
Uv. S. Lie af 8 oz. cans, 
+ gr. ‘si: 2.00, 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; PB gr. $15.00, 

Wynn’s White Silk, 44 pt. cans, # 
GU cekfcvinccnarississmiacs eee 82,00 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 fm cans .. 
# b 10¢ 

pt. Cans......... 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % Ib cans. #® gro, $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. 310.00,......50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, t! gr. $5.75.. a 
Dixon’s Plumbago...... ..4 Dm RE 

Fireside . B25 
Gem, # gr. $4.50 

Japanese ar. $3.: 
= Black # gr. 33° 50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 44 pt. cans.. 

# doz. “$1. 50 


each T0¢ 
@ doz. $1.00 
.. 8 doz.80.75 
® doz.$1.00 


# doz, $3.25 
..# doz, $3.75 


.25@ ee id 


3 oz. boxes, # 
‘o lo boxes, ¥ 
# doz, B2.: 

# dom 91.25; 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 's 


Wynn’s: 
Black Silk, 5 ® pail. 
Black Silk; be tb box.. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box 
Black Silk, Le pt. liq 
Pop ers, Corn— 
43 -» Square eeeesseeG?O. $7.70 
. Round ee stgeaves gro. $8.25 
ig qt. Round ...cccccess GTO. 9.90 
3 qt., ROUNG..cccoss ccece GTO 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
ers and Diggers— 
See wisu Diygers, Lust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
see Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
BINS 6 0% se ccckacees 
IE inn 00s 6560 cvcenaeeedeseses< 
Powder— 
In Canisters : 
I Oe eee 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.. +00 75C 
Rifle, 56-ID. CACR...cecerseesseeeee15C 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. 0 00et5C 
In Ke 8: 
Duck, 634-U. kegs... ..ccceeeees G225 
Duck, 12 WeAD. KOGB....ceccccece Get 
Duck, 25-lb keg8........sc0scee+GOs00 
Rifle, 644- -lb kegs.. cove $1.25 
Rifle, 12'4-lb, kegs. $2 25 
Rifle. 25-lb. kegs.. ++ 0eBh.00 
King’ s Seini-Smokeless 
(25 ® bulk).. 
Bie f Keg (12's B bulk). 
(quarter Keg (6\4 Bb bulk) . ‘san 
Case 24 «1 ® cans bulk).., 
Half case 11 ® cans bulk).. 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun 
Keg (25 ® bulk)...... $1200 
Half Keg (12'6 ® bulk) 6.25 
Quarter eg (6'4 B bulk) 3.25 
ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cams bIk)7.25 


Pre Bruit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. \o +++ -20@25¢ 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00........ 2 0% 
Morrill’s No Z, per doz. $22 50......... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers Nail- a 
Perri 4 


clops 
Miller's Balis, No. 3, per doz. $12.00° me 
3344&10% 
Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike *Palter 
each $50.00 erccces ++ OOS 
Pelican, ® doz. $9.00............ 40R1% 
es 6006.5 ahneteeny —_ doz 8.00 
Scranton, Case Lots: ° — 
No, t (large), # doz. $6.50; No. 2(large), 
25; No 3 (small), $5.00; No. 2- B large). 
50; No. 8B (small), $5.00; No. 2- 
(large), $4.50; No 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. ® doz $6.00" 
Diamond | B No. 8, case lots. # doz $5.5 
Oat Mo 8° , @ dos. $18; No. 2, $1L.50;. 
‘0. 3 . 


Pulleys—Single 3 Wheet. 


‘aasiae ‘dos. $0. 50 75 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye 
doz., 4 in., $0.95 ; 

Inch.. 2 


Hot House. , doz 


eee 


eer eeetr ewes 


tte eeeee 
+e eee ee eeens 


1.00 
6in., $1.°5 
24% 2he 
80 Id 
1% 2 
20 26 
24% 2M 


24 


8&9 


$0.60 


Ine 1% 2 
Tackle....doz. $0.87 .37 .50 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction 

Dunib Walter, “Anti. Friction, ..60&10<¢ 

Hay Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in. ‘Wheel, 
# doz. $1 2. - 

Flectric Li 

Side, Anti- 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End per doz., 1% So Be 2in., 16c 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 1% in.. 12c.: 2 in., 15e 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., Bein . 13c.; 2 in., 15ée. 
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Acme...... rs 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 

Common Sense, 1% in.... ® doz., 18¢; { 
2in., 20¢. 

Fox All- Steel, Nos.3and7,2\¢in. doz 25¢ 

No. 9, 144 in. wee @ doz. 20¢ 

Extr: a for Plated F inish oo @ doz. 20¢ 

Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 

Bushing.... .¥ doz L0¢ 

Grand Ri — All Steet Noiseless 40) 
deal No. 13... ccccsees 134 in.. ® doz., 16¢ 
IRGRTE. cocccsccs 134 in.. 16¢; 2 in lve 
No. 26, Troy....14 oy 144¢¢; 2in., 16'2¢ 
MR ern eese in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Bloc ee Blow ks. 

Pumps~ ? 
Cistern..... Oncececes eee ee COM6I0L 10 
Pitcher Spout. eleaah aceon Poe 10% 
Wood, eececsccoecs MSO 1 | 


Pump Leathers, "Lower and Plunger 
Valvee—Per gro.: 
1 


Inch.. se Q 2% 234 
?. 20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. ”; 3M% Shy 3%4 I 
$3. 30 3.60 3.85 10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list) = 


Flint & Wailing’s Fast Mail (low list). 
lint & Walling’s PitcherSpout 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 4. Co 
Mver’s Pumps, low list 66:6nb eo encastaes 
Myers’ Power Pumps ° 
Myers’ Spray Pumps 50&10 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm wien 
chokable, P. & L. Block Co 
Punches— ery 
Revolving (tubes)... .d0z. $3.75@4.26 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good. doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, goo nd quality... 


$1. 6: 5@ 17 ia 
Bemis & 


Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.. 508 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check 





Bemis & Call Co, ere pcnebasanagee 50% 
50% 


Morriil’s No. | (A.B.C.), doz., $15.00 . 
No. 2, ® doz, $22.50 
No. 2, Metal. @ doz., $45.00 
Bench Punch, each, $30.0 

Niagara Hollow Punches.... 

Niagara Solid Punches. . 

Steel Screw, B & K Mts. Co 

Tinners Hollow, P., S.& W.Co. 35@! 3B&5Y 

Tinners’ Solid, P.. 3. * W.Co., # doz., 
$1.4 ‘60% 


se eeeeeee Oe eee eee e eee eeeeeneeneee 





ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door; Fiange Screw 
Holes for Rd, Groove W hecis 
46 % In, 
$1.70 $2.10 o. S 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove heels: 
~~ ht ’ Med. Large. 
$1.60 1.95 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Brnzed wr t Iron, ft.644c 
Sluding Door, lron Paintcd....24@3e 
— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
lb. 36e- .30% 
# 
Bt 


Cronk’ 8 Double Braced Steel Kail, 









oot. .... 
Cronk’s O..N. T. Ra 
Lanes’ O. N. i ® 100 ft. .8 

14 Inch, $3.99: inch, “. 85. 
Lanes’ Standar(, ¥ PEs sa 00s 
Lawrence Bros’ 
MckKinney’s None Better.. 
McKinney’s Siandard.. 
Stowell’s Cast Rail 


Stowell’s Steel Rail, Plain. 2007777327". 
Stowell's Wrought Bracket, Piain:: “age 
Ph a — Rakes: 
12 14, 16-tooth 
Shank. see uth.60 1.60 1.75 1,85 
Socnet... .$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
t. 1, 1900, List: 
‘ast Steel. coescoes cc cccess MOEN 


Malleable.......++...70@10@75b5% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 

20 teeth. ....0 eccecee -$3.25@3.50 

2 teeth. snauue $3.60@3.75 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn ....$3 25 

Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn $3.00 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 

# doz. $4.00 


Lawn Queen, 2U-tooth, # doz... ...$3.60 
Lawn Queéu, 24-tooth, @ doz, ....$3.75 
Paragon, %0-tooth, # doz.......... 2.85 
Paragon, 24-tovth, ® doz.. .83.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz... **83.00 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth ® doz. $2 25 


rt aePe weree— 


Kohbler's: 





oe Secenecceeceseccesecors os 40% 
Heller Bros.. o ..- 70852 
MeCaffrey F ile Go. Horse Rsps. 60&10&5% 
New Nicholson Horse Rasp ..... 70&10% 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
Bale BD. ceccecc cet eeOeccevess cocesccosece Me 


Fox Razors, No. 42,. .# doz. $20. 00) 
¥ox Razors, No 44,...® duz. $24.006 &3 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, ¥ dos $s 3 


Silberstein: 








Carbo Magnetic............ dbeecas + 818.00 
Griffon, No. 05.. eee eBl5,00 
Geet, BOs ON ; <cicceoneccoacs ecccce $12.00 
All other RaZors,..csomsess ...5 . 40% 
Safety Razors.. oe 40% 


Safety Razors— 
New Gem, Knameled Boxes, ® doz, $12 00 
New Gem, Extra Razor Blades, # doz. 
$8.35 
New Gem Mustin Outfits, ® doz. $ 5.6u 
New Gem Wood Handle Sto. Ma- 
Raz and Strop......... +..# doz, $14.60 


azor Strops— 


gs Strops, 
Reels— Fishing— 
He vwiryx: 

M 6, Q 6. A6, B6, M94. 4008. Silver 
Rubber Populo, Nickeled Populo, 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, — 
8°04 N, 06 N, 4 N to8 PN, seeual 33 

. oe 102 P ane RN, 202 dothanes PN.4 


San io 38 ee “asa 16&104 
124 N, 974 PN. 002004 PN, 1020 R 





and yan. 202 PR and PRN... .50&5< 
BE Wa cccegsa-coccsese evcesese 40& 0&5¢ 
5009 PN andN. se236 See 
2004 P..... Gnase . 50& W&5t 
$004 PN eecceee saaes-cels ned nesaiel mica 
0086 N.....06- oe ekus .40& 10% 
CE icicimceenevcens eee eas 
Single Action Trout....... 
956 P N. 802 and 802N.. - 0& 104 
Competti‘or, 304 ond 3 304 PR .. 35% 
(0304 Pani PN...... wos. -4085° | 
Sa‘ety anl Salmon............- 08 


THE 


Shakespeare, Style C.. cesses coceseeris | 
Registers 
List Sept. 2, 1901. 
Black Jap iivtnded ena deeeweudece.t 
White Jap...... r iseane:t-a 
Bronzed ..... * 
BUCO PUGION . og oo. kkck ces ccvne > 
Electro Plated. *...: os 
Thereizsaqood wo regularity in 
prices of Reqistey 
Revoivers 
tngle Action. ..-.ccee 
Donbl: iction exe a 
Div iction, 4 ali 
AUMTOMGBHE cicccccca sovesce. «eves Shi 
Hammerless,...ces cccce OD 
Riddles, ‘Grainor Sana 
PPTs, DO QIN. an icwdacacics $ OS2.20 
tin, oe e. .cvnceenenl il Ss 
13 im, Por AOZ,..vcececseees $2.25@32.50 
Rings gnd Ringers— 
Bu Rings” 

"s “% 2 Inch. 
| e080 70 0.7 0.80 doz, 
Copper...... . 1.0) 1.10 1.35 doz, 

Hog Rings and ee 
Hill's Rings.... gro. boxes, $4.00@' 50 
Hill’sRingers, Gray Iron. doz. 55 7,600 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. 75@80e 
Blair’s Rings...... per gro. $5.00@ 5 
Blair’s Ringers... per doz. 80.60@ .64 
Brown's Rin per gro. 26.00@%. 
Brown's Rinaere .per doz. 30.7 75@.1.00 


Rapid Rings. 





Rapid Ringers ae ee steed doz. $3.50 
ivets and Burrs— 
COTS ccueenceveda judswens .. 50k19% 
Iron or steel: 
NE 70@, 70k 10% 
Miscellaneous .... -70@ 70k 10% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets 
Roasting and Baking 
ans—See Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list....... --- 40% 
Cronk’s Stay.. chcdareuan (ened 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.... ......... 66% 
Lane’s, Stay PE ae 834857 


lp doz. $1.25 


o 

Mant 7-16 in. and larger, 

tarred or untarred........ lb. 4c 
SNE K wten > cacue as . %-inch lb. 1h c 
Manila..... 4 and 5-16 inch lb. 1434ec 
Manila, Hay, Hide and Bale 

Bale Rope, Medium and 

rrr Ser waacaes Ib. 13\4c 
Sisal.7-16 in.and largerlb. 10 @1loM%e 
Sisal. .3¢-inch.. 1b. 10%4@1 %c 
Sisal.i4 ‘and 5-16 in, “lb. 11 @11%c 
Sisal, Hay. Hide and 

Bale Rupes, Medium 

and Coore>,......... 


Ib. 10% @ 10%c 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 


Lath Yarn......... N4@ Mc 
Cotton Rope: 
Best.. ....44-in. and larger Ib. 134¢c 
Medium . .4-in. and larger 1b. 11 ¢ 
Com...... %4-in. and larger lb. 9 c 
Jute Ro 
Thread No. 1,%4 in. and up lb. bléc 
Thread No. ¢,4-in.and up lb, 6 ¢ 
Yarn, 4 in and OE: sauce lb, Lc 
Wire _—— 
Galvaniz€d .....6...cccceee . 25B1G4S 
PR cia kis caneoaedwa er Log 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert are PRE ciacecacacans ona ef 5 &2E 
Covert Saddlery Works............. 60&5 
Rules— 
PME ixicccucsecdsakade 60Q@60E8 10% 
OO ee 35B10@3 5 10d 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
| i 60 @200& 10% 


. 85210@35K10&10% 
5k 10@508 108104 
5S 10% 
- 10@1W& 10% 


Ivory nie 
Miscellaneous 
Patent Combination 
Stationers’ Rulers .... 


Ee 50k 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber 50&10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co, 
Roxwood.. i .. 1N@RORK1 04 
eee .35@35&10&10%- 
Upson Nut Co. : 
SOX WO0G.......+ see ae 6N@AROK 104 
i, er 35&10@35R10R10% 


ad tIrons—See /rons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 

See Sensarand Cloth, 

Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
ash Locks~—See Locks, Sash. 
ash Weights— 
see Weiyhts, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—ee Stuffers or Fillers 
Sausace. 

Saw Frames --Se* Frames, Saw. 

Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 

Saw Tools—See 7vols, Sain, 





aws— 
Atkios: 
Circular........ orsecreceses DO@50K104 
TEs vcidescucenun<veuscccesa 50&10@60¢ 
Cross Cuts ....... eee. ORSE 
Mulay. Mill and Drag . 50104 
CRO TEOM BOW wc cces ccceccccccccececces 404 
WEG BOWS oe ceuscerccces cee cccccces 40% 
Hand, (‘ompass, &€c ............ ... 40% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: Turning Saw 
Frames and Saws............, 30@30& 10% 
Diamond Saw and Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws............... 25< 


Disston’s : 
Circular Solid and Inserted Tooth.50¢ 








Band 2 to 14 in. wide................ 604 
Band 36 60 154.....cccceccccccscccesses 704 
Crosscuts. ... .-+0-+e+ +-+-45@45& 10% 
Narrow Crosscuts... evedsoees 50@50&10¢ 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. . .504 
Framed Woodsaws....... — GIR TIgt 
Wonrd«aw Riades........... 40@4087464 
Woo teary Rods. 25¢ 
Hand Saws Nos. 12 a9, 9, 18, aT00, 
Ds, 120, 74, 77, <..... . 25% G25R7'4% 


Naki. 


, 


LRON 









AGE 


107 3. i. 

.30@30&7! 
25&7 
SO&7 


Saws, N ss 7.107 
0, 00, 30 nbination. 
Comp a34,iieyuole,&c 25 
Baten » Saws and Blades 3d 
C. E. Jenning 

wkK Siws > 


Hand 


rs & Co.'s 


B rsSiws 

hha ye Hole s 
Frame l Wood Saws a 
H and Saws a : 2&2 


xl Saw Blades 


( ‘ross t tla 
eee, | lan 
Chia 
Circular and Mil! 
Hand. &e ‘ 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1, "0 
simond 
Circular Saws....... 
Crescent Ground C 
One Man Cross Cuts.... 
Gang Mili, Mulay and | 
Bind Saws... . . 
Ge OOO. : cucccees 
Butcher Saws... 
Hand Saws...........- 
Compass, Keyhole, 
Wood Saws 


seas Hack Saws— 
sston: 


Concave Blades 
Keystone. 


t Saws..3 
'40&10% 
rag Saws..50% 


ross Oy 














Haek Saw Frames. . Cee ccece 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180...* 
B5KIX10F 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, —— e 
; cD & 10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades. 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. 


Sterling Hack Saw Blades 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames 
Scroll— 
NNN PR MN oi cs a cenewacasuss 25% 
Barnes’ Seroli S: aw Blades...........<. 40 


3arnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont boring attachment. $148; 

with boring attachment, $20 . 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00........... 15&10% 
Rogers,complete, $4.00....... oe +e lL S&10% 

Scale Beams— 

Scal a Sev le. 

lers 

Covert's Saddlery Figh— We Gs vccccsvend 69& 10% 


Scales— 
Family. Turnbull’s...,... 
Counter ; 
Hatch. Piatform.\Wwoztohlbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, 4% oz to8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped $1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s : 


.80@30k 10% 





i ivicrcdcdcke scediccnucaweadast 25¢ 
WOON ccna cet: Gendacveueneseedecns 404 
Grocers’ Trip Scales .. 0+ ++ 00% 
Pelouze Scales—Househoid. ¢ Younte r 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing....... £0t 
“TheStandana” Portables .........--- 5% 
‘TheStar.iarid” KR. R. and Wagon... .50% 
Scrapers— 
Box. 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25@?.50 
Box, 2 Handle. doz. $3.75@4.00 


Ship, No 1,doz $3.50 : No. 2. $2.25@2.40 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co.) 


Wks censncnencnece asesxecel 1a 3081048 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box Scrapers , 
50@50& 10% 
Screens, Window, and 
me 
ponsant indow Screens . W@W R5t 


Flyer Pattern Window Screen. .60@ 6&5 % 
MaineWindow Screen Frames 401 05% 
Perfection Window Screens. ....60@600&5% 
Phillips’ Window Screen F rame i. 
60108! 5% 
Porter’s Hummer Window Screens.. 
N0@H0R5S 
Porter's Klondike Window Screens ..... 
FO& 216 QH0K76S 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. 50¢ 
See also Doors, 
Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers. Screw. 


Screws-—Benchand Hand— 


Bench, Tron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.%: 

14, 33.5004. 14, $4.00@ hs 50 
Bench. Wood, Beech. aa $3.500.2.75 
Peed, Wei ccccseaseveses 05 L0E 
Hand, R. Bliss Mfg Co...... 5x 
Aand, “hapin-Stephens ‘ © AIK 104 


Coach, Lag and and Rall— 


Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
"TP vas 75H5Q,. .% 

Coach and ‘Lag. Gimlet Point, list 
1” i Pe ere .--eAI@...E 


Hand Rail, list Jan, 1,°81.60@10@...% 
Jack Screwe— 









Standard List.c- .cccces D75h 10% 
Millers Falls. eda nti a seates 
[oo Falls, WO ei5h5cs acs 50&10% 
S.& W...c0-. -» DO@5I0X104 
aoe iwesnnn “ -70&10% 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98. 


Flat or cas Head, Tron.50@508:104 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50k 16% 
Set and Cap- 

Set (Iron or Steel) .. 


Sq. Hd. Can. sekea, eitaoumas 65% 

Hex. Hd, Cap Nidal cccdsngunceucades 65% 

Rd. or Fillister Hd. C ap eovesecsece 60% 
Wood— 


List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, Tron 8714@90% 


Round Head, Iron.,... oeeee SO@DSTVOS 
Flat Head, Brass ....... S5@S8714% 
Round Head, Brass....... «+ 3244@85% 
Flat Head, Bronze........ . 75Q@80% 
Round Head, Bronze 724Q@ 774% . 
Drive Screws........... 8744@90% 





NorTe.—Eztra 10@10&5¢ often gtven. 


croll Saws—Sce Saws, Scroll 

cythes— Per doz 
Clipper Pattern, Grass.......... $4.25 
Full Polished Clipper.... ....+... $4.75 
ME... cencucesausesaasnd ° 87.00 
CU: CVE, «occ cnéwe<eévcas $7.50 
Wood and Bush ..... .... seuines $4.50 


| 


50% | 


Scythe Snaths— 








see Nnaths, Scuthe, 

Seeders— Raisin— 
eb dadxesca dexedacuatead 25@304 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 

Brad Awland Tool sets 
Mood Hdl lo Awls doz. 22.002 25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, Toals 
doz. 32.5002.60 
Aiken’s Sets, Awl and Tools 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00, O&1LOKL0 % 
Fray’s Adj. Tool H dis fos. 1, $12; 2, 
$18; 3, S12; 4, $9; 5, $7..... cece 
C EE. Jennings & Co.’s Model \T 
SOIR oy cfc x aun dk 10 
Millers Falls Adj. Tool H’dls, No. 1, 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&@10% 
Stanley s Excelsior 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 0.50 No. 3, 
$5.50.... g30R10&10% 


Garden ‘Tool aaien 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.. 








a 9.00 
Nail— . 

Square... imeencedenner ares ae ) 

Round, B lk. “and Poi... assorted 3 
gro. 31. 80Q@,2.60 
Octagon...... cece “GVO. 3% 25@ 5 
Knurled. Good.... gro, 85.00@6,.50 
Buck Brothers saseece eee 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ® gr. $12. .25% 
Mayhew’'s .per gro, "29.00 


Snell’s Cor: uzated, c up Pt. per gro, $7.50 





; Snell’s Knurled. Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 
; Rivet— 
Regular list..... woes 2-0 70Q 708 10858 
aw— 
Aiken's: 
Genuine. .....cccoce 50&194¢ 
a eeeagese 50& 10% 
Atkin’s. : 
RII iiscnncscacccunccmeuniadels -40% 
MESURE, « «<0 0 ccc ccece cexese ooeeeeee OB 
Bemis & Call Co’s.: 
Cross Cut.... 


Hammer, new Pat.. 
UN cin: cut dibdeca eamametaaaaall 
Spring He ammer.. etn 
Disston’sStar and Monarch.. 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00,.... 
Nos.3 and 4,.Cross Cut, $2 







Beek, Oi, MEU OUI, » nedcceccecccoes 504 
Nos. 19,11, 95, $15.43 \ 
No 1 Old Style, Pcuis sebeandbess 5Ot 
Temeaee Positive. #® doz. $18... «2-804 
eners, Knife— 
cepenarpen & Mfg. Co... tues 
Smith & Hemenway Co.... “7&5 
— Mills ® gross, $14. 40. -.25@334t 
eners Skate— 
E Sh a Harpe Sharpener......# doz. $2.00 


Shaves Spoke— 
Me ccecacu weeeHOZ. $1 0001 95 
Wood.. sonccces- 802. $1.75@2.00 
Bailey *s (Staniey R.&L.Co)...... 
50@50& 108104 





Chaprin-Stephens Co... ..... .50@30&10& 107 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00 -- DSR 

Wood's F1 and F2....... wadaad eceee lh 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best .. $16.00 18.00 20.00 qro 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 17 00qro 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, —-. we vceee O@704 10% 
Nickel... .. .60@60e 10% 

Fair. qual, Jap eae --80@ SOP 5% 
Nickel.........7TS@75H 104 

Tailors’ Shears peel e's feet 0@. LO 10% 

Acme Cast Shears, ..... aueenaad 40@40854% 

Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.. 404 

Wilkinson’s Hedge..... 504 

Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1900 list, ‘508 

Tinners® Snips— 
Steel Blades... ...c0...0.cce+ee-SOG108 
Steel Laid Rla: Jes 408 10% 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. 
40@40& 104 


Jeanings & GriffluMfg. Co's. 614 to 10 


inch aka Khe ANS Mane Ree A0R716R10% 
Niagara Snips 40% 
P.s. & W.Co 1K, 


Pruning Shears and ‘Fosiew 


Cronk’s Grape Shears... 38147 

Cronk’ « Pruning Shears... esses. S3L6% 

Disston’s Combined Pruning’ Hook 
and Saw, ® doz. $15.00 5@25&10% 


Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. ai. 2.00 
25Q]25R10% 
John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
Pruning Shears,all grades, 40@40&5% 





Orange Shears.......... 50& 10@50&2 % 
CGE: 5 -tetdiustendcancaeaceas 10&10G can 
Tree P runers . 
se agley’s praning Shears........ eve 
perl SU e esis bos cdcdacnactivetedacias B3h¢g 


Sheaves-Siiding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction 50% 
Patent Koller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 

70k 10% 


 vcsestundd.. acddciaaa 7T0&10@754% 
eR” eee 23314% 
Wrightsville. Hatfleid Pattern. + 80S 
Sliding Shetten 
Reading PN crasin siruanadeneaus TORLO@T54 
Ge Sd a ewd duumddea deuaean cums $2144 
Saat i Uiwstncesces . 502104 


Shelis—_ Shells, Empty— 
Bras: Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges 2 40a5t 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 RAUL * 


6585% 
Paper Shells, Empty : = 
Acme, Ideal, Leader. New ae 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge..425 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha le nge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, R« 
eat r, Yellow Rival, 10, 1?, 16 and 
WD Ga es ccgp ens cccsccgetecuceccs 2% 

Climax. Union, League, New Rival 
10 and 12 


auge.. 
Climax, Un 


tO teers woe 






on, League, y : 
14, 16and 20 gauge ($7.5 ..20% 
Expert —— Lined and Pigeon. 
12, [6 and 20 gauge.. .- & 34425% 
Shells, Loaded 
Loaded with Black Povrder.. 
Loaded with Smokeless 
medium grade 


«+ LOBSS 
Powder, 
Sita eeidaeee Lod 10% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 

si. gh eo . LOBE 10854 

oe rse, Mul _— 
Fo mB Pit'tsb any eo, ae.— 
, ..-per keg $3.40 


Tron. 


eee were 





96 


Steel.... ieicswens 
aio all sizes, ® keg...... ove 


Sho 

Drop, . to B, 25-Ib. bag. 

Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag31.60 
Buck, 26-10, BA. .cccccee.+++-se0eeSletM 
Chilled, 25-lb. bag.... - 81.60 
Dust Shot, 25-Ub. 049......00+++e0082.10 
Markle’s Chilled..........++...s-+-0..-Bt 0 
Raymond vhbilles vonae see 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association list, Marcu, LeZ. see 
Sieves and Sifters— ; 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.09@ 11.50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued.S, 8. & Co., # gr.: 
14&1 16&18 TS&zo 
$12.90 $13.80 $15.00 
FF... Meyers’ Mfg. ¢ 
| Perr -Vgr. F11.00 
Electric Light sid ....¢ gr. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine -oo tt Br. $L250 
No Name, Hunter's of BP. SILA 
ca : . oo @ BT. SLL.OV 
Shake arler’s Pat. ) Flour Sifters 
Fa] ane. $2.00.... 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
i er l zen 
Mesh sexace 20 lt 13 
Black. full size... ) J8 1,00 
Plated, jull s U5 I 
Black, scant. f 80.78 80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, and \2 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Vested, a ala a 
Mesh », Nested 
Mesh 2',, Nested, 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list 
Note.— There ws not 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel— 2 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,, ,70&5% 
New Era, Painted woe LOK LO% 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Gatvanized.. aie Oo” 
L. & G. Mfg Co.. Enameled............90% 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Jron... 
Malleable 
Steel.... 
ee. tory Shipments. 
“DD” Slates.... ..e-ce- HIVE 1IOR 
Unexcelled, et Noiseless Slates .6u 
& 8 tens 
Noiseless Slates. vd 
7 tens & 
2008 100 % 


.per keg 2.30 
. 83.60 


doz 


- 7 a 
OMN« € 


entire “unifor mity 


700104 
(OR 10,50 
YUKLUR 


| ) | 
D 
oo eo AU 


Victoria, etc., 
Wire Bound... 
Web Hinge.... ’ 
Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling $ 2.00 és.60% 
Snaps, Harness— 


- 40@40010 


8344 


German 
Covert Mfg. C 
Deroy 
H.gh Grade.... 
Jockey 
frojan 
Yankee 
Yankee, 
Covert’s Sa didie ry Works: 
Crown oe 
German,..-. 
Modet 
Triumph.. 
W.ian. PT. 
bristol . 
Him pive. ....--eeee- sees 
German 
National.... 
Perfect 
Clipper ° 
Chamopion.. 
Security. 
Victor 
Oneida ‘out 
Solid Steel 
Solid ow!* 
Sargent’s Pateut Gui wrded 
Snaths 
Scuthe....0. + OX! 


Snips, Tinners’ —See Shears 
Soldering lrons— 

see Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 


Spoke 


B4&2 


sceerceses oveee 40&10% 
cees 5UK&5 


munity : 


“Ho 


S3gy& LOG 


see Cronin ra, 
Spoons and Forks— 
P Silver Plated— 
Good Quali tif. ..c0e S0G1IO@ 10 10k 
Cheap = . COMOIUA LU 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 ,ogers Bros. and ttogers & Hamil- 
ton.... 
Rog rers & 
Br and 
Anchor, 
Wm, Roge = 
Simeon L. & Geo. «+. Kogers Co.,: 
Silver Plated tiat Ware...... 
No. «7 Silver Piate d Ware 
Misceilaneous— 
German Silver ud lod 
Ca sugus Cutlery Co 
Yukon silver eee on . ooo 
1.. & Geo 4. Rogers Co.: “ 
an or Nickel Siiver, Special list 


i &lv 
Tinned iron— 
TOGS... 00 os 


Bro. William Koger. | 
Roger rs Brand.. 


s& 500 


Simeon 


wee per gro, L5Q@ sve 


lables apaeee ner gro, 90C@$1.00 
: Springs— Door— 
gma (OO) see eres cece ts ceeeeee 
Star (Coil) - os . 
Torrey’s Kod, eoee # doz. $1.10 
Victor (Coll).. . ... OVXLORLUS 
Carriage, ‘Wagon, &c. 
1% in. and Wider: 
Black or % Bright, Ub 
Bright, lb... ee x 
I ‘ainted Seat Spr ings ° 
sx2r 26and smaller,per pr 48@53c 
1% x2x28 perpr.. 56@61c 
1% xX3xr 28 and narrower, per pr. 
76@80ec 


. 20% 
nanee - 30% 
39 in... 


Cliff’s Springs 
Bolster 
Seat. 
Pole. 


per pair. 50¢ 
“per pair, 5¢ in. $1. i0; { in. $1.25 


THE 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 
Enterprise 
Philadelphia No. 1, 

$15; No. 3, $24.... 

Squares— 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... § os..0. 00 «-..TOH1OR 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and 1: 

Bevels .... . 608 100° 10@,70% 
Tron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 

LOL 10 QAO 10k 10% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's..... .6U&10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter...... 
406 10@40.510& 10% 
Lemon- 


. .25@20% 
No. 2, 


e doz. $12 


Squeezers— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@35.69: No. 1. ($6.50. 
Wooa, torcelain Lined, 
Cheap sineaee doz, $2.00 2.75 
Good Grade. 102. $32.00@3,50 
Tinned Iron, z. $0.75@ 1.26 
lron, Porce lain Line d doz. $2.90@8.25 
Stapies— 
Barbed Blind 


électricians’ 


$6.25 


lb. 6@ 
issociation list 
SOON IAF 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Renort, 
Poultry Netting. Staples per lb 
"Y4anerv“e 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.,’s tist... SO0O&10 
:, Steels, Butchers’ ~ 
iek’s coe 
Foster Bros’. eve 
Hartzell Cutlery Co a 
eT NS >", eee 


Steelyaras...............2 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........00.. 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1... cs 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger’ size 3. 
Green River 
Lightning Sx 
Little Glant ae 
Reece's New Serew Plates 

Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corunduimn, ) inch, 

gro., 12inch, $10.0 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 

Black Diamond S.8....? gro. $12. 
Lamoille S. 5 ? gro 
White Mountai ns ‘a -..% gro. $9 
Green Vountains.S # gro. 86.0) 
xtra Indian Ponds. 8 ero 
No: i Indian Pond 8. 8..? gi $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. 84.5 
Leader Ked End 8.8 -D gro $4.50) 
balance of lyul list 23 
Oil Stones, &c. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1% 
Gein Corundum Oil, 
Gem Corundum Axe 

GEFit. ce ° eee 
Gem. orundum Slips he : ‘ 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones..... 

Pike Mfx. Co. i901 list + tt 
Arkansas Stono,N0.1,3t05'6in. 82.89) 
ArkansasStone,No.1,5'etodin. $2.50 | 
Arkansas Slips Na, 1.... .....384.00 
Lily White Washita 4 to8 i . 60¢ 
Rosy Ked Washita.+ to 8in . H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8in..50¢ | > 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in..40¢ [0 
Washita Stone, No. 2 30¢ | 
Lily White Slips .. He 
Rosy Ked Slips.... ceecesceWue 
Washita Slips, Extra.............50¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1 
India Oil Stones (entire 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular 
Hindostan No, 1Small 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 

Turkey Oi 
Queer Creek 
queer Creek 
Sand Stone 
belgian, ¢ 
Hones sedi 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
doz 83.00 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, 
# doz 10 | 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone \& 
doz i . ° 2 $1 “0 

Tanite Mills: 

Emery Oil, ® doz. $ 


Stoners— 
Cherry— 


rew Fiate sith = 


$8.00 per 


oo) 
Si.00 | 
TH) 


8i.59 


tist: 
Double Grit 
, single or Double 


stones,ex.5 to 


“tones, 4tosil 


5.00. ........50@60% 


Enterprise. . 

Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls..... os ° . 
Morrill’s...# doz.. No. “1, $10.00 
dorcill’s, No, 2, $12.50.... 

Piane 
Chapin-Stephens ("9 
Window 

Ives’ Patent aseeens seas etna’ 

Stove Boards— 

See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—*ce Polish,Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 


Diamond Joe Pump Straiers..per doz.75¢ 
Straps— 
P Box— 


Cary’s Universal. case lots. 

Hame— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works..... 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron. Steel Points....doz. 55M65e 

Socket ...cccce- coccceeeGOS. $1.75 


Strops, Razor 
Smith & Hemenway Co.... — 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ ZO@QBRT ME 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 
i, Wee . . .30% 
Sweepers, aes - 
National Sweeper Co. : 
Marion, Koller Bearing, 
finisnes, full Nickel........ 
Marion Queen. Roller Be aring, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel... ...327.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. .$22 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing. Jap’ne1.$2°.00 
Marion Queen, Roll r B-arne Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel 324.00 
Transpaven , Roller wearing, Plate 
Glas-+ Top, Nickel at .. 882.00 


coerce SUK10% 


0& 10 


Per doz 
regular 
$24.00 


IRON 


AGE 


Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing, 
1j-inch Case), Nickel... ° 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case). Japanned es 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nkl. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J an.$1+.00 
NoTe.—Discount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lotsa. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


T ecke Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American.90@25@,....% 
American Cut Tacks....90d°20@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks ......90@30@....% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks el 
VORLO@, ....% 

VECHOE % 
covcee IOG@L0@....% 
0? 5G a 


- $36.00 
. 833.00 


Gimp Tacks........ 
Lace Tac MSs. 
Trimmers’ Tac kes. ere 
Looking Glass Tacks .. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tiel. 
IO 


Od 
oe B0015 
50k 107 


daunyarian Nails, Na 
Comnonand latent "Brads.. 
Trunk and Clout Nails. . | SOR5S% 
NOTE.— The «abov prices are for 
Straight Weightts.* An ertra 5% is given 
Star Weights ** and an extra W&>% on 
Standard Weights.*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks.....0046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, - @ Ee Mo. 
Co.'s list oe 0 dU 10.D60% 


7? 


See also Nails ‘i 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, S. 8. & Co .80-gal . $3.20 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co , 84.00 
Queen City S.S. &Co., + 0-ga! $3.59 
Quee. City 8S, S. & Co., 60-gal.......¢4.25 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.... .40@10@,504 
Patent Leather 00 5 O30H54 
} 0 L0B5% 
Cheste | ye GY 
Edadvy’s Steel 404085 
Eddy’s Metallie BIL4QMBIL6R! 
Keutfel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallic, 
Lower list, 1S99 35% 
ears 833'44@35 
ccocscscsen + U@SURSS 
“Teeth, Merteu 
Steel He 1rrO? e Teeth, plain or head- 
ed, bas> per lb... a iobhnaial 


_ Thermometers— 

Tin CSC, .cccces... ROPIOMSOE 104A 54 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

Single L 2 R00 

Imp ved, Monitor, C 


Ties, Wali- 

Cleveland W ire Spring Co. : 
Galv, Steel 6.32 x Ale in. & 
Galv. Steel ! 5.3 2x Sloin, ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5- a 6in. # 000.812.0900 
Galv, Steel 5: 15'61n. B 1000.814.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

_Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices, 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert's Saddlery Work: ... £0&10 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 

&c.—See Benders and Upset 
ters, Tire. 
Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Jobaceo. 
Tools— 
Coopers’— 
Tes BT. Do WIGS « cn0ces ceccccsce 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut saw Tools 

Simonds’ Improved......... . 

Simonds’ Vrescent.... 

Ship— 

L. & T. J. White... 

Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
ps— Fly—- 

Balloon, Globe or Acme.... 

doz. $1.15 1.253 gro. $11.4 
Harper, Champion or Paragon 
doz. $1.25@1.'.0: aro. $18,00@13 50 
Game— 

Oneida Pattern. 2... 75R10P5QS8005F 

Newnouse. " Wado 

Hawley & Norton. ss HISAR 

Victor (Oneida Pattern) s ATIRS 

Star (Blake Pattern) HIK5AGOkK 104 

Mouse and Rat 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, 


PSOLIOF 
He ad, 


fee eeee 


“O88 


1000, 810,00 


2x 
2x 


sola 


.20@20R57% 


holes.... 
Shaq 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz, 80.85@.1.00 
ae Pattern French Rat and Mouse 
raps— 
No. 1, Detroit Martv 
$4.0; ine gro, lots, ® doz . $4.00 
Detroit Marty Pattern, ® doz. 
#'.25; in '¢ gro, lots, ® doz........83.0 
Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, ® doz 
$2.10; in 'y gro, lots, » doz., $1.75 
Diamond Joe Mouse Traps per doz. 6u¢ 
Diamond Joe Rat Traps . per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine) 
No. J, Rat, Fach $1.1216;.® doz, $12.00 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. 8.6.00; case of 50 
$4.25 doz. 
case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 
case of T2 
%2.75 doz. 
5; case of 150 
$2.25 
? gr. $: 30. 00; 
Mouse, No. 


Pattern, ® doz, 


No. 3'4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; 


No. 4, Mouse, ® doz, $3.50 


No. 5. Mouse, ®# doz. $2.7 

Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, 
No. . eer. FSV.00; 
$18.00..... 


Markle’s, each 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2 
Wood's EK 1 

Trowels— 

Diseten Brick and Point’ ng. 
Disstoa P ‘Tusterin Sinan 
Disston “Standard Brana’ 


“an i Ga 
den Trowels........ 


June 19 


, 1902 


Never-Brea. Steel Garden Trowels.... 
gro. $7.00 
Peace’s Plasterin: ace 
Rose Brick and rlaste ring. ies 
Woodrough&MeParlin,PI’st’ ring.. 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New org Pattern........ccoces 
Western Pattern 6U& LUG 
Handy Trucks ‘pe r doz. $16.00 
Daisy Stove rrucks, Improved pattern 
# doz. 318.50 
# doz. $18.50 


DU 1G 


hudel Stove Trucks.. 


Tubs, Wash—._ 
No. 1 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz, $5.00 650 6,00 

Galvanized Wash subs (s. 8. & Co,) 

No. 1 2 3 10020 30 
Per doz.35 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7.25 &.00 
Twine— 

Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine— BC Y. 
No. %, 4 and '%4-lb, Balls 214 254gc 
No. 12. 4 and ‘2 lv. balls L74ec 19}9e 
No. 18. 44 and ‘-lb. Balls 144ac I7ee 
Vo. 24, +4 and ‘4-lb, Balls ze cl7 ¢ 
No. 36, 44 and -lb, Balls : 1644e 

Chalk Line, Cotton, %4-lb ies 

sea ~ loc 

12 and 15 lo. to 


ase 


itton Mops, 
doz.. 
Cotton W rapping a 5 Balis toll 
according to quality .. lie@lic 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 44 and \%-lb. 
Bells LT 
American 3 Ply Hem p, 1-lb. Balls... 


18@1he 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 lb. 
Ralls (Spring Tovine) 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. Balls,....7’e 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Ralls... 6%e 
-4,and 5-Ply i 14-lb. Balls... 

SDC 
Mason Line. Linen, %-lh, Balls... .45e 
Vo. 264, Matiress Lgand %-lb.Balls.8r%e 
HWool, 3 to ¢ er 5c 


Vises- 


Solid bor 


and 


5 ee DIMS5VRINS 
‘Paraliel— 
Athol Machine ¢'o,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
standard 
Amateur, . 
Ponney’s ; 
Columolanc Haw 
lisher & Norris 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 
Kev tone 
Lewis Tool (« oes 
Massey’s Perfect 
Massey's: 
Clincher.. 
Combination, Quick 
Woodworker's, 
Merrill's 
Miller’s Falls 
Parker's: 
Vietor 
Regulars 
Vulean’s 
Combination Pipe.. 
Prentiss 
Sargent’s 
Snediker's 


Stephens’ 


to 
ounle Screw 


| 


5OKLOK1L06 


Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No, 1, $13: No.3, 3'6 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guidy 
830 esses 
Reading.... 
Wertworth’s Rubber 
and 8 


re Jaw, 
Miscellaneous-- 


Bignall & Keeier Combination Pipe 


Vise 
Parker’s ( ‘ombination Pipe: 
Or SIO. cascode 
187 Series.... 
No. 870 


> E., 11and larger. .$1.°0 
» 12 £0 20 ...... 0.83 COGS. 05 
Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 
AluUminum— 
8.8. & Co, Reduced List... .. ......40% 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Cres kd c'nsss ie wer 
U nground, 70% 
White Enameled Ware : 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Ware: 
LZinned and surned., aie 
LOL 10Q@LO0k1E % 
Enameled and Plain .d0@50d 10d o% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 


Agate Nickel! Steel Ware, list Nov. 1, 


“Ol . ee woe e OG 08 
Iron Clad Ware. ,:... 70& 10% 


Never Break Enameled... ..50&5@50%10% 
Tea Kettlies— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles : 

TMCR ccccee 6 j 

ach, 20450 600 55c b&e 

Steel Holiow Ware, 
Avery Spiders & Griddles .... .s5@b5a5¢ 
Avery Kettles. ...... se - OS 
Perecelained 50k! 5@50& Os 
Neve: Break Spiders ard (iriddles 
65X5% 


(0L10@ 76% 
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Never Break Kettles........... —~_ Cast Wasners— On ered: sul et es piebhidessataacese ada 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....65%55 | Over % inch, darrel lots. per lb.,.... NS i han Biel 22  TOBI@I08 11% Bemis & Call's: 35&5¢ 
Solid Steel qeeten. ete naaien wepoceesnes Shane 146@ 1%c | 10to 1 ewe we,  FORLI@ 704 115% Adjustable S Pipe pee cae ne eaaaee "40% 
ack ene denictiearwemeaeeniamn **| Washer Cutters— | 19to26.. hk 2G eee Brigg’s Pattern..........++ aeseas 308104 
waenwearse Soe ieeaes fae a ee ee 
Solid Zinc: Washing Machires— i to! , ia eee nS a ee 75D 757144 Cylinder or Gas Pipe. ...........+. 
Crescent, » faraily size, bent frame es 00 See Machines, Washing. 15 to 18 “72g 175% DEN UT ccnkdas aves snaudsuiedwe 
Star, family size, stationar os Pee Vane Roe BK 7) box fe Merrick’s Pattee. ...cccccccccccccccet 
ae a seeteseesee. $300] Water Coolers— 14 C0 26.00... 0. e00++ TOHI@085L°% NO g Pipe, Bright......... -.---+-...358 
Double Zine Surface : See Coolers, Water. 7 to 3 7 -- J0M10©9%  Rindley Automatic................ 
§ 0k5C 70 y Au 
Saginaw Globe, family atse, station- ‘ Wedges— Annealed Wire on Spoois. .70¢ 10% eet csenes ret nae ines eae 
POCSREER. . ccccccccececccccs - $2.65 on ON eit ER eee lb, 2.99@3. 10 7 i p : 20es? Gi cece genet sense ‘ 
Cable’ Cross, family size, canes Oil wines Mesee ra 10¢ Brass and ¢ opper Wire on Spoo 4 Coes Mechanics ; 401081085858 
PFOLECHOF .....0...eeseeeee-+aseee 82-0] Weights kee coksQrotine Donchuc’s Ragiest............ Seniee 
Single Zinc Surface : Hitching | Brass, list Feb. 26, Mv vaseees eceeetO% Poin Wrenches... a 40% 
Nalad, familysize, open back perfo Covert’s Saddlery Works...... 60&10% | Copper, list eb. 26, °96 .....-.. 15% Klg'n Monkey Wreuch Pipe Jaws.. .3314% 
RUNG d COxbebex6cccsesconeicae e+e ehB.40 Sash Cast Steel "' ire... ee are 0% Gem Pocket ....... mais a 304 
inaw Globe, — tor, fi amily —_ | Per ton, f.0.. factory : Stubs’ Steel Wire .. $6.00 to £. 404 ON Kc Ke eae 704 
size, ventilated back ............ 2.25) Eastern District $20.00%21.07| Wire Clothes Line, see Lines, Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. & B.): 
Bras» ee “le Surface, open Western, Central and Southern Wire Picture Cor!. see Cord. Case lots. - java 
Brass King, Single Surfac oe 00 Districts a?’ 5623.00 Bright Wire Goods— Less than ¢: ase lots. ; 
NI ee ececranesae vereeeeer es BS r patgins . | List April 1, 510% Improved Pipe ra & i eo 24 
cke ate Surface: ies ee eee eiaees Soli y ocee . DU@SORY 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface bg aaa Wire Cloth and Netting - feihenee. FS 8 a 
$3.00 See Pails, Galvanized. Galvanized Wire Netting..87€ 85 Triumph enki . + «BUN 10% 
Washers— Wheels, Well— Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..¢1.19 Vulean Cha’ sain 
$1! AB: $1 t Hard trade = 
Leather, Axle— 8-in. st h5ia 1A. 10-in., Ly ort —— Grad aa Wroucht Coods 
. ‘ ” 12-in., $2. 2.59: 1h-in., & m8 18 esh ain (Se is oy a Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
5 0 St . Lan! c tae 
Solid....... 851 &10@ 85k 10d ne} ‘ Wire anal Wire edn - 2-18Mesh. Galv.(Sc.list)sq ft 2\472%c Weiss eaecddcsscee 2s SOQONEION 
Patent......... . 0+ 009 SE 10@5 520% | Brigutrand Anneaied ; | 7 sal 2 4¢ Yokes Nec “a 
Coil: % 1 6 4 Inch, OT eT os! et €5@7 72% I% | Wire, Barb—Se e Trade Report. Covert Saddlery Works. Trimmed... .70¢ 
10c Ile 1? 12c per 100 10 to 18, are 724100 Tak Ines é Wire Rove—See Rope, Wire. Covert Sxddlervy Works, Neck Yoke he 
Iron or Steel— 1% to 26. ree BNE GO? 110 7 2% W rencnes— ' Centers 708 
Size bolt . 16 3 “eb % 27 to 3 wee ee IEIOLT 238 WE? 2% Agqricultural..... o cccee OPIN T5R5S Yokes, Ox, and “Ox Bows 
Washe. : » Z 0 . 6 1% falvanizead ; Case lots sdto¢ Fort Madison’s Farme rs & Freighterg’,. 
ashers, 5.90 6.00 3.70 0 3.20 is te 19 “OQ T085% cocceee ore $ OES SU list net 
eer seessceesesesecel ‘ Ac » ‘ P H0R10 - 
Imo ieae then One ork add ‘ec per 19 to % Up eb5 72% 106 " Aitentor a 7% Zinc— Ib 6\Y4e@sis 
+O 0xLes AAC 2€ FO Ws [7 Gade ntue M17 2'2Bb11K05% Baxter’sS.... — cocece BORING Sheet..cccccccccessee «+++ lb 64CQ@ ies 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS Wholesale Prices 
. 
2 2 j a2) —— Pay _ O\4@13 Lise One. tale “ 6S @HYV 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green Chrome, BUTE essed 1) @2) Brown, Vandyke.......... 3 a13 | Linsoed. cate und Westiairaw-ns Oos 
Lead, English white, in Oil, ‘4G 93% Lots 5Uu or over........ ... . 3's Green. Paris : a ae _ @2t Linseed raw Calcutta seet -. (@85 
Lead, American White. in Oil; Lots less than 500 @ 6 Sienna. Raw...... rare 10 @l3 Lard, Prime ....... tteeceeeees TH @8O 
Lots of 500 ® or over......... -@ 6 Litharge, bbls. ‘¢ bbls. and ke gs Sienna, Burnt........ wccece tt Geka Lard, Extra No. 1......... ---62 @638 
Lots less tnan 500 t..... .. @ 6% Lots 500 i or over. ..e se @ 5's Umber, Raw ... M'6@1B Lard. No. I oss Seccccccces SS OOO 
Lead, White, in oll, 25 ® tin Lots less than 500 Ib...... . @S Umber, Burnt. ........ pelenakeee 94@1l2 | Cotton- eer Crude... «© @ee 
paiis, add to keg rice. ee --@ *% Ocher. French Washed ocss 1MO@ 1 6 ( sotton-se ed, Suramer Yellow, : - 
Lend, White, in oil, 12‘e > tin Ocher, Dutch Washed 134 a » c —_ ere 45 @te 
pails, add to keg price..... --@1 | Ocher, American.... # ton$i0.00@15.00 Miscellaneous. a seed Summer Yellow acme 
Lead, White, in oll, — 5 as- @ 1'4| Qrange Mineral, English... # B S@@llig acai : eenani.e on are ae weeee oe cence ADIQ S446 
sorted tins, add to See peice » 2» @ 2 2) Orange Mineral, French........113¢@ Barytes, Foreign, # ton... .$19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude.... ss Bee 
Lead White. Dry in bbis........ 5¢@ 6 Orange Mineral, German...... 8'4@10'g Barytes, Amer. floated...., 19.00@20.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring.. il @73 
Lead. American. Terms: a lots of ate Orange Mineral. American 74@ Bary tes, Crude, No. L....... o. VG o10.01 ) hn er ac hed Spring. 44 @6 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for c: ash | Red, Indian, English 4'6@ 8% Chalk, in bulk : ee ton 2.504 2 60 Sperm. Rieache Wint teens 75 77 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. | Red, Indian, American .........3 @ 34 Chalk, inbbls......# 100 m @ _ 39 perm, Bleached inter...... 3 @ 0 
Zinc, American, dry.. . BB 4344@ 174 Red: Turkey, English 4@é6 China Clay, English..# ton 12.00.@17.50 Tallow, I ia te 62 @64 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, ‘dry. rer @ Soa Red, Tusean. English tear a a Cobalt, Oxide......# 100 ® 2.26@ 2,50 Whale, Crude. . enesccevcccces co Dae 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal, dry. .. .. @ 9% Red’ Venetian, Amer., @ 100%. 70@1.50 Whiting,vommon.® 100 .40@ .60] Whale, Natural Winter........46 @47 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry..... @ 6'o Red'Venetian, English. ®1'"! h.1,.80@2.00 Whiting, Gilders...... --. 45'g¢@ .65 | Whale, Bleached Winter.......48 @49 
eine. Ane Fe to dry on” °%% Sienna, Italian, Burnt and , Whiting, extra Gilders’.... .55g .65 Benhadon. ; rain, Se ind... 3 Sa 
aine, V. M. French. in Poppy Oil, Powdered.................#% B 344@ 7% enhaden, Ligat Stra‘ne So Oo 
Green Seal: ~ 15, | Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd. S'io@ 74 Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Lots of | ton and over..........12 @12'¢ Sienna, American, Raw ... 1%@ 2 | Putty. Menhaden, Ex Bleached Winter36 @37_ 
Lots of less than | ton....... ---12}4@i2% | Sienna, American, Burnt and ' In bladders saccesescsocccesseseesGR2S | cocoanut, Ceylon......... Stun at 
Zine. V. M French, in Poppy Oil, Powdered ......... # PD 14@ 2 in bulk anennees * 2.25 oo ies ee eadwudh - i A ” 
Red Seal: Talc, French.. #100 ® $1.25 50 “i h Sn ie ee oe "3.25 od, Domestic... > @é 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 1084@11'4 | Tale; American... 90 @I.10 ies ans A ora See we-vfoundiant.. = oe 
Lots of tous Cham | Sow see ok Sane Terra Alba, French, #100 % |. 95 @1.00 | Goleen gparineeeseewataeas a GAZ 
Discounts.— V M. French Zine.—Dis- | Terra Alba, English oa 95 @L1.00 | a ae eee eee aaaaas ace ee ma 
counts to buyers of 10 bb'. lots of one OF | Terra Alba, American No. 1....85 @&5 Spirits Turpentine. Olive, Italian, bbls. ............ oY. Gee 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bblis., 2%; 50) Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 . Neatsfoot, prime. ......... 60 @65 
bbls., 4%. Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow.#® 2'6@ 3 In Southern bb!ia.... ...... 4°)'9.4@50 ¢!' Palm, prime, Lagos........8@® 54%@ 6 
Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2'46@ 3 In machine DIS ...seeceee.e-5) GOOG 
‘ 3 5 Jmber, Bnt. OP cgeatcscom- « 3 » 2 
Bee eee ice ic” $B | Umber Ray Amenscc0 7 Jive | tue, ; eae 
° a oe phan eget Yellow, Chrome 016 @25 
Black, Drop, Eug.......0.--00... 7 @LL Ve : aaa a 410 Cabinet 5 whaewawatawian l1's@le | 2 
DERG EVOEY «ccs cecsscessene oe 1D @21 Vermilion. American 14 ad. - @10 aes Raa mn mreeneaneen 18 «23 | Black, 20 gravity, 25930 cola 
Lamp, Com. ........++++- seeaeee 416 © | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. 7! French. .....+0-.ee-ceesseersenee- LS GIO | Black ‘39 gravity. ideok gal. 94@ 104 
Blue, Uelestial............ bd @ 6 Vermilion. English, Import ah aos [rish ‘cnedisaeeans 13'¢@16 | Black, gr avity, Locold test. 104@ 11 ‘ 
BRO, CRIMOGD. 600 ccccccecccccsecdO @35 Vermilion. Ghineas * $1.05 ~ 2) Low Grate Ta adad 2h oO 2 Black, sumiune some are I4@ 9% 
Blue. Prussian ecavianwnts on aE @34 ; ‘ s ee Medium White : 14g al6 cee Wight fiers ac dale 14% 217 
Blue, Ultramarine.............-. @20 : } Cylinder, dark filtered... ....... 1? 153 
Brown, Spanish. ... pesccen i D Colors in Oil. Animal. Fish and Vege-| Paraffine. 903-907 gravity...) 12%4¢ D123 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ ixe 2'¢ | Black, Lampblack cooes-cee LZ GIS ’ > Paraffine, 903 gravity... as BEG 4) 1% 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign. 4G a 3'o | Blue, Chinese..... ........ ...- 36 @40 tabie Oils. Paraffine, 883 gravity... . Die@ld 
Carmine, No. 40.... + th $2. Oi @2.75 | Blue, Prussian on kene Le $s ’ a Paraffine, red, No. 1 aa 12'g.q12% 
Green, Chrome, ordinary. ... 5 @ 6'9' Blue, Ultramarine ‘ 13 @lé Linseed, City, raw + gal..A6 87 in small lots 's¢ advanes 
a ee ee 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Tron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
Subscription, postpaid, to all parts of the world, $5.00 a year. 
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THE IRON AGE 


~ CURRENT METAL 


JUNE 18, 1902, 


The following quotationsare for small lots, 


Sheet and Bolt— 
February 2, 1902. 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 3 x 60. 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 
ito 1% in. round and square 
le 
l%&to 4in. x %to Lin ® 2.20@3.30¢ 


14g to 4in. x 4 to 5-16 
Rods-—5¢ and 11-16 round and square. - * 2. ae 


eeee del O@300F 
oon 85@3.00¢ 
oee0e3.008 
2.70¢ 

..2.80¢ 
».2.80¢ 

«ee 3 00¢ 

. 3.10¢ 

3.70¢ 

4.50¢ 


cocccccocee B08 

in. 30 3.10¢ 

1 in, ‘and ‘larger. oes *°/3.00@3.25¢ 

Beams , + +000e3-00@3.25¢ 

Channels, 3 in. and iarger SE AUS ie vow 3.00@3.25¢ 

Bands—1% to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8.....cccccce oc DH 2.400 

“ Burden‘s Best” en, ' — pores cevesereeet DBD 3.300 
“i. ron, base 

— 8 WB 3.109 


ric 

“Bi ater” acl eseahidiglesiva moses penswsesese FP 3.15¢ 
Norway Bars..... énpkvaeeabe Sotewenednsenesesne . 75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes.........2- ccceescceeeeecees -.-4.00@4.50¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


Bessemer Machinery 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lot 


2 2} oc | | 

wn Steel oueste- ne i fl 
wees 2.40¢| No. 14 - 3.00¢ | than roe { 

coe MOE 1 MO. 2G. ccvccccccccccm BOO 

woe 2608 | NO. 18....ccccecceeees 3.506 

. 2.70¢ | No. 20.. erecccess BOE 

No. 22.. seeees 3.00¢ 


Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 


One Pass, C, R. 
Soft Steel Cleaned. 
« EP Di a sccccse 
P DB, 3.45... cece 
® 0, 3.50 


42° 2.15 @2.20¢ 


2 


1 


9 


Ib. 


(in. and larger... 
8 to 346 m. X 3-14 iM. .coce 
6 to3 in. x 
1% to 234 in. 
114 in. x 3-18 SR exes ercces-s00 coece 
i4x%in 


& over, 5 Ib. sheet, 


30 x 60 and heavier. 
18% Ib. 


and 15 oz. 
1x to 12% lb. 
to 11 Ib. 


50 Ib. 


Not lenge than 
And longer than 
16 OZ. to 24 oz. 
1244 to 

7% to 9% Ib. 
8 oz. and 9 oz. 


24 Oz. to 320z. 18% 
14 OZ. 


32 OZ. to 64 Oz. 25 to 
4o oz. and 11 oz, 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


12 oz. and 13 oz. 





44 inch.. 
3-16 inch... ee 
isin etied Round Copper, 3 inch diameter and over, # b 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® » advanca 
over priceof Sheet Copper rec —. tocut them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, # Sunase foot and 
heavier, |¢ # over the foregoing prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. ® 

square foot, 2¢ ® m over the foregoing prices. 

Ni Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under, |¢ # B 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 ~ wide, 2¢ ® BD advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢#® ® more than Polished Copper, 


Copper Bottoms, — and Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, eee a 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, —— ‘toot, WD. ccvas saci 3¢ 
10 oz. and up to 12 02z., @ D.. be 25¢ 
SA SNe BOs BPN accaksacncinksSeemieabsasece 28¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ en additionai 
ae over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
Polished “Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ®# ® extra. 
per Wire— 

Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 8S. Gauge. 
Feb. 20, 1901 


9and 10 
ae 
14 


R. G, 


Russla, Prantohed, ac. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
‘ # bh 11@14¢ 
Patent Planished....... # DA, 11¢; B, 10¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

Nos. 14 to 16 ..... 


Nos. 22 to 24....... » 


3.45@3.60. 
7003-008 Co 
00@4.20¢ 


ll and 12 
lg¢ ve adv, 


se 1¢ 14¢ ® adv. 
18 19 20 


2¢ 214¢ 23¢¢ ® ® adv, 
Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


ordere |. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. 


Nos. ..0000 to8 
Base 


No. -B D, 6.00@6,30¢ 
fio’ 20 and ‘lighter, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast 
Extra Cast 
Swaged, Cast 
Best Double Shear 
Blister, lst quality 
German Steel, Best.... 
2d quality 
3d quality 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality. 
2d quality 
8d quality 
R. Mushet’ a Special - 


“Titanic” . 

Hobson’ s Choice XX Extra Best.. a alee 
Jessop Self Hardening Daa eb sin xbnabecouna 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel... 

Hobson’s “ Soho”’ Special Self-Hardening. ,# 


METALS-— lee] se 45] 43 [a1 
Tin- 76| Ox |so| 46 144 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per D Io — 40 47 
RIEL, . 1. °c hineecukabbeedsendbescbanwesacul @32 ‘i . 


EPOIER, PUB. cccccrcccsscecccsecceesescoe: cosets GES 
Straits in Bars eercccccecceecessde @3S 


Tin Piateo~- 


American Charcoal Plates. 


Calland Grade: 

Bk, BO EDO. cccees eecesescocsecotee Oveccee o-00 

Bike RE AID .00000s0nancncbnbanycbuceséecnes 
Melyn Grade: 

IC, 14 XK BU. cccercccocces evecces eecces 

5X, 16 E BO... .cccces 
Allaway Grade- 

IC, 14 x 20 

Bis BE TE GD. 00. c0v a vereeeen 


15 


* 
a 
= 
ax 

3@e 


tom 
acon 


Outside Diameter. 


— pt et 


eeu 
cou 


) Ss. 

~. es ‘4 | 5-16 36 67-36) 4 9-16 58\% A) 1 
| 

30/29/28] 27 
M 29/28 )}27 
30} 29) 28/27 
3°) 29 28) 27 
3) 30) 30}2 28, s 
32) 31| 30 
33) 32 31 30 
34) 32 31/ 30 
35/34) 33) 32 
37 | 30) 35) 34 
39} 38| 37| 30 
4°} 39) 35) 37 
42) 41 40/39 
4443/41/40 40 
46) 45 43]43 44 | 


oe “ 


RVVeveveev]exe 


peers ersyerErE 
RAO HAD co AH 


ee CO ae ee 
ASVSaSSSSSSSSHURaganan 


e 


, Copper Brozze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # Bb additional 


iron F Pipe Sisee-Srace 
i“ “4 41% 2 2% 3 3} 5 6inch 
ob $5 38 § oho 21 of 21 21 21 21 3 33 27 2820 
Copper, Bronse or G!iding Tubes, 3¢ ®# ® additiona! 


Brazed Brass Tubing, 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1393 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


COS ee Hee ee eee ree 


Serre teen wees 


: 


ste 


a} 
Smaller than 4 inch.. 
2 inch to 8 inch, to No. 19, ineiusis a 
SD RIOD, 9.0 00:6 05:00. 4009086.64gbN000 5 0nEN Ns) Ceserceeveedss ° 
Over 3 inch to 3‘ inch, inclusive 
Over 3‘ inch 
Bronze and Copper, advarce on Brass List, 3 Scents. 
mace list 4. 


Roll land ‘Sheet Brags— . 


rown Sharpe Standard 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
Ic, 14 x *v 108 B.. 34.7544.90 
IX, 14 x 20 oe. -85.80G5.95 


Aenevinan Terne Plates— 


seisee 


Tin Boller Plates, ee 


ovece h 28 GROUSE. ccescoces 


2.112 sheets.. 
Gommon High Brass in. | im. | im. jim.finm. jim. jim. fin 


Cop Wider than 3 | 12] 14 | 16] 18} 20) 22] 24 
D Pig, Bar and ingot “and Old Copper free andinetuding | 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20) 22/ 24| 26 
Ma suiactared, 2e¢ # anal | stahdy Rage eetne Peak 


I t To No. 20 tnclusive. .22 23 25 |.27|.29).31).33).36 

— Noa.2i 22.28 and2i 28 |.24 "26 [28 BD '32).84).37 
ssesereceese 13 @13%K¢] Nos. 25 and 24 -24'¢'.27 31/.33).35).38 
is ieee o "25 


LAO, .ccoce See iees 
Nos. 97 and 28 28 38 "80/32 /.34|.33).39 


Casting.... 


June 19, 1902 


PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsevhere in our weekly market report 


Common High Brass. 
Wider than 
and including 


To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 
Nos, 21, 22,23 and 24.) 40 | . ol 
Nos. 25 and 26... 41 44 I. 38 
Nos. 27 and 28.... 142 [45 |. x og 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 
Add _ ‘4¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List.... 


30% 
Wire in Coils, List February 26, 1896. 


ia. | in) i ir 
26 ‘ 3% 
28 | 30 |} 32/3 


S| 5 


34 
36 


lh in. jin. 
| 
i 


| Gild’g 
Low |bronze 
brass.| and 
copper 


All Nos, to No. 10, inclusive. ... $0. = $0.27 ($0.28 
Above No. 10 to No. 16... : 2716] 2816 
No. 17 and No. 18... 7 28| 132 
No. 19 and No. 20. 29 
No. 21 

» 82 .. 

+. 

. 24 

» BP se 


Brown & Sharpe’s gauge | Com, 


the standard. — 


Discount, Brass Wire, 35%; Copper Wire, Nat. 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance 


Tobin Bronze- 
— but not turned, one 6 tu 3 in, diameter, & 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices 


Spelter— 
In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® D 
edie aes eoeee coceeoccoes cock 5'44@5%Ke 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # pb. 
600 ® casks....... ...634¢| PerD...... 


Lead, 
Duty : rip and Bars and Old, 244¢ #® ». 
Sheets 
American Pig” 
PB. ccoccccese Ceeecesceceoesoocccccetoeooececsese 
Pi ° seeseeeeabede ¢. 
Tin L ined Pipe.. . 1308 
Block Tin Pipe.. ........ ee ‘a 
Sheet Lead ‘ 
Old Lead in exc hange. ‘Bie # b. 


Solder. 


Dut; 
Western 8 


PMs eeeeeee 


Pipe and 


oor. 45@46¢ 
ood @5g¢ 
o00ee 20% OFF 


-4216¢......20% off 
.20% off 


renee . see eeeeres 


1g & 14, guaranteed... s+ ee: 20 @2GE 
No. 1 intense dee s 
Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition, 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ ®I 


seeeeere 


Bb 10“@10%@ 
+0 -® B 8i4asiye 
es ee seeee # D Sis@sicg 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® . 2 Fiates, Sheets, Barsand Rods, 
No. 1 Aluminum OE , 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots........... SE Sba:. duleeeUiebbaeuiied co] » 37¢ 
100- lots # D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingots for remelting : 
BMOll LOCH... c000cccccesceces coves srsccccreseeee D S4E 


100-% ROBE. .cccsscccagsrce .¥ D 33 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. 50 B or more ° 


Wider than , 6-in. 14-in, 24-in, 

And including....... euehesbenneusacess 14-in, 24-in, 30-in. 
¥# Db. HD 
$0.44 $0.47 

46 -49 
.48 

No. ' 34... i .50 

No, 2i 51 

No. * 

No. 4 

No. % 

No. ! 7 

No. 50 

Note. —Lots of less than 50 » 5¢ # B extra. 

Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. a 

Larger than No. ¥.@ DB 40¢ 

No. 9 to No. 10..# B 404¢ 

Novil. 8B 

No 12... -@ bd a 

y § ye 4a ARS 20., 

-# BD 425e¢/ No. 21.. 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New 
Heavy COpper...... ..ss0- 
Light and finned Gopper. 
Heavy Brass . 
Light Brass. . 


2eveee 
BeuEee 


nd 


OOOO OeOOOOOR CORSET HEHE HHH eee 


Se POOR HERE ROR ee eee eeeeeeeee 


Saale 


Lead.. ARO ROO O Re OOOOH ORE OEe SOOO SOOO OEE OC OBE eee ee 
Tea Lead..... Scouse oo sense eee 

ZANG. .. ccorssccecsesees 

No.l ‘pewter 

No, 2 Pewter © ceccccccccccccoccoe BD O 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. BD ccccoe 

Const AMAEBGER, DB BD ecccocccccccdicocccccccccesecccccccs 1 
Tin Plate -crav @ton $5°0 
Wrought Scrap een acbe ceccces $13.00@13 50 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. ° $12.00@12.50 
Stove Piate Scrap 8.50@ 9.00 
Burnt From. .....c0.0-- «es 70i@ 7.8 


secccccoccccccotecesccacces HH BD * 


gross ton 
gross ton 
# gross ton 
-. ¥ gros: ton 





